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A METHOD FOR MEASURING CARBON DIOXIDE EVOLUTION 

FROM som 

HARRY HUMFELD* 

Buntm ef Sails^ 27 . 5 - SkpartmmU cf AfficMute 

Nofvw^ itfw 1929 

In connection with studies on the microbiological activities in soils of 
different reaction as affected by the addition of green manures, it was deemed 
desirable to obtain some infonnation on the rate dt carbon dioadde evolution, 
A search of the literature for a suitable method for the determination of carbon 
dioaide from the soli revealed that, in general, the methods usedmay be divided 
into a number of r^tinct groups: 

1. IbendliSiiipWlltidDeninaivayinteiidtdtepfimstthedifhino&ol^ 

to a tniaimum. The aaniple is brought to ffia Wmatory aad aoalyaed for oarboadkgdde 
content The workof^llMjdker (1) is an example ot this type. 

2. The soil air in a meastedquanjtity is obtained from the soil in situ means of a tube 
thrust or placed into the soitaad the air obtained it analysed in the laboratory. Russell and 
Appleyaid*a (Q and Potter and Snyder’s (5) experimentoiUusttalefliib group of nsetho<^ 

3. Soil sinides are tahen, brought into the laboratory, wad carbon dioxide evolution ia 
measured by placing the toil in a flask and pasnng carbon dioxkie4tee air over it Thia 
method, us^ by Waluman and Starkey (7) and by many otbm, ia esaentialbr a measure of 
the carbon dioxide prqdWdqg power of the |o& uxider certain given conditions. 

4. Marsh (4) modttes the preceding method in such a way as to pass air through the soil 
as well as over it 

5 Lundegardh (2) enclosed a sample of soil in a flaik indHjfiimirfd the carbon dkndde 
accumuktion in the flask akafterM hours. ^ \ 

6. Lundegardh (3) later says unt, methods wfalflh deteunine the carbon dioxide as it 
eaciqies from the soU by means of diffusion are in general, to he preferred to methods an 

air stream passing throni^ the soil is used He therrfm evolved an apparatus whidi con* 
sists of a ^’respiration beD*’ that b placed over an area of soil to collect the carbon <hoQdde as 
it escapes At the end of 20 minutes a sample of the air under the bell b taken and analjmdL 
This, no doubt, gives results which approach natural conditions more closely than any ci the 
other methods mentioned. 

According to Lundegardh the rate of diffunon under these conditiom b |!o|K>rtk^ to 
time. Assuming that thb b true, m soib of low organic activity, it very nln^ woiidd not 
necessaiity be true if the carbon dioxide evolution were conskferably higher. 

la our studies on deocnnpositioa of green manures umtor gteenhouse condi* 
tions, preliminaiy tests thimed that the amount of caiboh dioxide evolution 
was 10, ormore, times as great as that from untreated soB^ Since it was be* 

^ Paper 332 of the outside puUication series, Bureau olC3keisiitsy and Soila 

’Aniistantbactetiologiit, office of so^ inkrobiology. 
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lieved tlut such a rafdd accumulation of carbon dioxide under the bell would 
tend to decrease the rate of diffusion, it senned ptderable to develop a method 
diat would remove the carlxm dioxide as fast as it diffused from the soil. 

IHE APPAKAT06 

Ihe apparatus as finally developed consisted, therefore, of three essmtial 
parts—a collecting unit, an absorbing unit, and a source of suction. 

The aUecUng unU 

A rectangular galvanised iron box, 8 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 3 inches 
hij^, was used as a modified form of Lundegard’s “respiration bell,’’ small 
endu^ for use on the greenhouse plots. At each end of the box equidistant 
fitxin the ddes, a tube i inch inside diameter, was inserted. One tube served 
for inlet, the other for outlet. The open side of the box was pressed down into 
the soil about one inch. 


The absorption unit 

The absorption unit consisted of a train td four bottles preceded by a flow¬ 
meter, which, in turn, consisted of a piece of capillary tubing 8 inches long and 
I to i mm. in inshie diameter, fastened in a U-shaped piece cd glass tubing, 
5 mm. in diameter, as diown in plate 1, figure 1. The flow-meter was fastened 
to a piece of wall board 12 inc^ square, and the U-shaped glass tubing was 
half filled with a colored mineral oil. The flow-meter was then calibrated in 
liters per hour against a West test meter. The flow-meter was connected with 
a piece of lubber tubing to the first bottle. 

Wide-niDuthed, approximately 1-liter bottles were used. The mouths were 
closed with two-hole rubber stoppers, eadi hole bdng fitted with a piece of 
glass tubing bent at right angles. The first bottle was empty and was used as 
a safeguard agamst dilution of the absorbent sdution with moisture oondenring 
inga the air after passage over the soil. The second and third bottles eadr 
contained 800 cc. of 0.08 to 0.16 N KQH. Each of the absorption bottles was 
connected widi a patented gas distributor consisting of a glass tube in which a 
disc made of ground sintered glass is fitted in such a way that the suction breaks 
tq> the dr passing through the solutioas into a great number of small babbles. 
This device was found to be very efficient in promotmg complete absorptkni. 
the fourth bottle was empty and served as a saf^uard. It seemed aiso to 
facilitate adjustmmt of the rate of flew, since the air in this bottle acted as a 
cushion against rapid changes. The flow of air was regulated by means of a 
glass stopcoch fastened in the line after the fourth bottle. A very ddicate 
adjustment, however, was necessary. 

The source of suction 

A vacuum pump operated by an ckctric motor was used. A water aspirator 
was also found to give satisfSctory results. Any number units up to die 
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a 4 > 8 city of the pump could be cmmected together so that caibon dioxide ev(4ii* 
tk>n could be studied on a number of plots dmultaneoudy. 

As stated, the ‘‘respiration box” is placed in a suitable position on the soiL 
In order to obtain air of uniform carbra dioxide content, a rubber tidm, 3 to 4 
feet long, was fastened to the inlet of the box and tied up, with the openisf 
about 3 feet above the surface of the soil. The outlet tul^ was connected by 
means of rubber pressure tubing to the calibrated flow>meter, which in timt 
was fastened by the same means to the glass tube in the first bottle. The 
bottles were connected together, the stoppers of the two bottles omtaiiung the 
KOH solution being provided with a glass trap. A form of trap used in tiie 
distillation apparatus for Kjeldahl nitrogen amdyses was found satisfactory to 
prevent any mechanical carrying over of solution into the next bottle. The 
glass tube frmn the last bottle was then connected to the glass stopper in the 
suction line. 


THE tJSE or THE APPASATHS 

It was found that 10 liters of air an hour was sufficient to cany off the carbon 
dioxide from the soil, even at the highest rate of evolution encountered. Lower 
rates could be used with smaller amounts of carbon dioxide, but it was found 
that with smaller rates of flow the adjustment to keep the flow steady was 
more difficult. 

As the apparatus was used, the KOH solution in the first bottle absorbed all 
of the carbon dioxide, the second bottle acting as a check on the campletmess 
of absorption. When it was found that the carbon dioxide had neutralized the 
KOH solution to such an extent that the next absorption period would reduce 
the strength to leas than one-half the original strength, a bottle containing new 
KOH solution was inserted in its place. As a rule, samples were taken and 
titrated every 24 hours. 

After a number of variations, the titration was finally standardized so 
that now it is as follows: hydrochloric acid was made up of such a normality 
(0.08336 N) that 1 cc. was equivalent to 0.5 mgm. carton as carton dioxide. 
\l'e KOH solution was made up to approximately the same strength or any 
strength up to twice this strength, depending upon the rapidity of carbon 
dioxide evolution expected. Each 24 hours a 25-cc. aliquot was taken from 
each bottle in each unit. 

Ihese aliquots were brought to toiling and titrated first to the midpdnt of 
phexM^ihthalein and then to the endpoint of methyl orange. Aliquots of the 
original KOH solution were titrated in a similar manna and the amount of the 
titration frmn the endpoint of phenolphtha^in to the endpoint of methyl 
orange was subtracted from the corre^nding titration of the aliquots taken 
after absorption. The number of cubic centimeters of hydrochlorfe add 
required, divided by 2, gave the milligrams of carbon as carton dkndde in the 
aliquot. From this, to carton dioxide evolution for to area of to boot qr 
for any unit area could be calculated. It was found that dilution of to av* 
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qdots with 100 cc. distilled wster bdore heating gave better endpdnts to 
^enolphthalein. 

In order to eliminate any possibility of suction of mr from the soil, instead of 
freeing the air frmn carbon dioxide before passing it over the soil, a blank 
determination was run. The net amount of carbon dioxide obtained from the 
soil was then determined by deducting the amount of this blank determina¬ 
tion. The calculation then was as follows: 

The number of cubic centimeters of hydrochloric add for the phenolphthalein 
titration is deducted from the number of cubic centimeters required for the 


TABLE 1 

Typical tUrationsfar a Z44um period on plots in the t^oenhonse under deferent treatments 
(C u COi mgm. in 24 houn) 


itmwnaoM 

GtXlNKAirUXX 

USED 

HCl BSQuniDt 

DirmiHCK 

MOrCBBlAirK 

TtllATlOirl 

C ASO^I 

CAtCOf 
m box; 11124 
aouis 

Phenolphthalein 

Methyl orange 


i 

cc. 

ec. 


mgm* 

L 1 

None 

40.0 

44.7 

1.3 

17.2 

L 2* 

None 

39.6 

44.7 

1.5 

24 0 

L 3 

Rye 

31.3 

44.7 

S.7 

106.8 

L 4* 

Rye 

36.9 

44.7 

2.9 

67.2 

L 5 

N<me 

40.2 

44.7 

1.2 

14.4 

L d* 

None 

37.6 

44.6 


51.2 

L 7 

Vetch 

37.5 

44.7 


57.6 

L 8* 

Vetch 

35 4 

44.7 


91.2 

L 9 

Rye 

36.5 

44.7 

3.1 

73.6 

LIO* 

Rye 

34.6 

44.6 

4.0 

102.4 

Lil 

Vetch 

38.0 

44.7 

2.3 

49.6 

L'12* 

Vetch 

35.4 

44.7 

3.6 

91.2 

Alt 

Ccmtiol 

44.1 

44.7 

0.8 

25.61 


* AQ even-numbered plots had been limed and were neutral in reactimt, whereas the odd- 
numbered plots were add. 

125-cc. aliquots titrated. 

( Blank titration equals 2 cc 

i This figure has bem deducted from each preceding figure in this column. 

methyl orange titration. This gives the number of cubic centimeters actually 
used by the carbon dioxide absorbed. 

The original KOH solution, however, required a certain amount of hydro- 
diloric add to change the reaction from the endpoint of phenolphthalein to 
the endpoint of methyl orange. This amount, which was 2 cc. in the KOH 
solution used, is deducted from the apparmit difference. The figures are 
given in the odumn headed “Difference minus blank titration,” table 1. 
This figure, imilt4>]ied by the number of cubic centimeters of KOH solution in 
the absorption bottle and divided by half the number of cubic centimeters in 
the aliquot taken to ti^tion, gives the milligrams of carbon dioxide absorbed 
tom the aaea of soilcovmed by the respiration box. 
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For plot L4, in table 1, the number of milligrams of carbon dioxnle would be 

44.7 - 40.0 - 2.0 _ 800 
- 1 - 

If it is desired, the milligrams of carbon dioxide absorbed from the carbon 
dioxide in the air, given in the last line of table 1, can be deducted. The net 
results in this case would be 

43.2 — 26.0 » 17.2 oogm. carbon dioxide. 

The method described was used in the determination of carbon dioxide evo¬ 
lution under greenhouse conditions. 

FIELD EXPEEIUENTS 

Subsequently it was decided that trials with the same apparatus under field 
conditions would be advisable. Accordingly the apparatus was set up in the 
field on some experimental plots on Keysport clay loam. Two units were 
placed on each of three plots. One plot was kept fallow, another plot had a 
heavy growth of soybeans, and the third plot was growing a crop of com 
broadcast for green manure. At the start of the carbon dioxide determination 
the crops were fully grown and ready to be turned under. The soil was exceed¬ 
ingly dry, however, and it was considered inadvisable to turn the com and 
soybeans imder before a rainfall had occurred. The results obtained for a 
number of days therefore indicate the amount of carbon dioxide given off 
by the soil under vety low moisture content. 

A rain occurred on September 5 and 6 and the crops were plowed under on 
September 7. However, the moisture in the soil was still far from optimum, 
therefore, the table given also shows the time and amount of rainfall during 
the experiment. 

The first data obtained showed that only small amounts of carbon dioxide 
were being given off. It was essential, therefore, that chemical determination 
be as accurate as possible. The concentration of KOH was therefore reduced 
so that it was only about 0.04 to 0.05 normal. 

When the titrations were made it was noticed that the endpoint of phenol- 
phthalein was too indefinite, because of the loss of caibonate from the solution 
as carbon dioxide; this caused the reappearance of the red color of phenol- 
phthalein. In order to overcome this difficulty the carbonate in the solutions 
was precipitated as barium carbonate by adding an excess of barimn chloride 
to the samples taken for titration. 

The procedure was standardized as follows: 

Two hundred cubic centimeter of each sample were [daced in tall glass cylinders, an excess 
of approximately normal barium chloride (5 to 20 cc. was usually required) was added, and the 
volume made up to 250 cc. with distilled water. The c^^inders were then ston>eied and the 
solntions were ^ken. Time was allowed for the precipitate to settle and wl^ the super¬ 
natant solution was clear two 25- or 50-cc. aliquots were pipetted off and titrated. 
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Tie KOI| volute «a« tiwted in a ahnilar maoser and the aambar of cttUcecnti* 

meten of HQ mpiiied for the original KOH adurion minus the number of cubic centimeters 
required for the solutions after COt eras passed through them, gives the number of cubic 

TABLE 2 


4teMMf qf or eoriee 4Mit fhm ofimZ4 htmsjfom soil uodir di$ms4 tstatomts^ 

Seftember 24,1929 



osntimeteri of HQ equivalent to the COi absorbed. TheK figures, mult^died by the proper 
factor tc| obtain the aaiount in the total aaaount of sdution and divided 2, rince each cubic 

centimeter of HQ is equivalent to 0.S mgm. (ri C as COi, give the mgm. of C as COi obtitined 
from the area df sdl tmider the reqtiratioo bos. 
























TABLE 3 

Carbon as carbon dioxide eoohed under fieid conditions 
(Caiboo as COs in gm. per sq. m.) 
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Hw oomber of mgm. for the am under the box multQtlied by 64.6 and divided by 1,000 
^ves the number of grama of carbon aa carbon dioxide given ofi by each aquare meter of aoil 
am. 

Table 2 gives an example of a typical series of titrations, and shows the 
accuracy of the method. Results show that the greatest variations obtained 
on duplicate boxes on the same plots are due to differences caused by activities 
in the soil and that as far as the analytical operations axe concerned, very good 
results can be obtained. 

Table 3 ^ows what results may be obtained under field conditions, as 
described, when green manure is turned under. This table riiows the amount 
<ji carbon as carbon dioxide given off, both before and after the green manures 
were turned tmder, and the effect of the decomposition of soybeans and of com 
on the carbon dioxide evolution. 

The crop was rolled down flat and plowed imder as would be done under 
actual field operations. The respiration boxes were then placed on the surface 
of the soil at random so that any differences in determinations would be doe to 
variations in the amount and nature of the organic matter below them. 

The results show that although in a general way the fallow plot gives fairly 
good agreements between duplicates, the results obtained from duplicates on 
the soybean and the com plots show conriderable differences after the crops 
were turned under. 

As moisture in this case was no doubt a limiting factor, an increase was 
shown in carbon dioxide evolution wherever a rainfall occurred in sufficient 
amount to cause a definite increase in the soil moisture. This is tme of the 
fallow plots as well as of the soybeans and the corn plots. 

In adapting the method to field conditions, it was found that it was impos¬ 
sible to keep the flow of air in all the units at 10 liters an hour, without varia¬ 
tion. This difficulty was partly overcome by using a safety valve, consisting 
of a large glass test tube partly filled with mercury aiad fitted with a 2-hole 
mbber stopper provided with two bent glass tubes, one of which readied down 
into the mercury. This safety valve was connected with a bent glass tube 
fitted into the stopper of the fourth bottle in the absorption unit, that b, the 
bottle next to the source of suction. 

Hie rate was then more satisfactorily r^nlated by opening the stopcock 
in the suction suffidently to allow a somewhat greater amount of air to pass 
than the requked 10 liters an hour. Then by moving the long glass tube in the 
safety valve up or down the rate could be cut down to the required amount. 
Some variation still took place during the 24 hours between samplings, but 
adjustments could be made much more readily. 

It had been observed, also, that as the air passed from the re^iration box, 
ffiiot^h the flow-meter and into the absorbing bottles, a certain amount of 
moisture condensed, ei^iedally in the flow-meters. This diluted the oil in 
the flow-meters and iiecesaitated renewal of the oil from time to time. 
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In order to overcome this an empty bottle was inserted between the box 
and the dow-meter. Indications are that this modification eliminates the 
moisture accumulation or at least reduces it to a minimum. 

Plate 1, figure 3 shows the absorption unit as it is now used in the field. 
The method as now employed seems to be adapted to the measurement 
of carbon dioxide evolution from the soil or from material incorporated with 
the soil, assuming that diffusion from the soil is a direct result of activities 
resulting in the liberation of carbon dioxide. 
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PHOSPHATE STUDIES IN SOLUTION CULTURES* 

J. W. TffiMORE* 

Alahtm Atriaitiiiral Bxptriment SMhn 
EiCttfitd I6r publicttion Dtcelnber 6 , 1929 

Hie questkm of minimum phosphate concentration for maTimHm plant 
growth should be of particular interest since there are many soils reported 
which have extremely low phosphate concentration in the soil solution as 
obtained by the method described by Burd and Martin (1). Parker and 
Tidmore (9) and Pierre and Parker fl2) cited soil solutions containing as littte 
as 0.02 p.p.m. inorganic FO4, and some of these soils produced in thS field as 
much as 45 bushels of com an acre. 

Considerable work has been done during the past few years concerning the 
minimum concentration of phosphate required for mmcimiim growth of plants 
in solution cultures. Hoagland and Martin (4) obtained a satisfactory growth 
of barley in culture solutions containing 0.7 p p.m. PO4, and a tnaxiiniim growth 
at l.i p.p.m. PO4. Parker (8) obtained maximum growth of com and soy¬ 
beans in culture solutions having a phosphate concentration of 0.5 p.piii. 
Subsequently, Parker and Pierre (11) obtained a maximum growth of com 
at a phosphate concentration of 0 25 p p.m They express^ the opinion 
that a very good growth could be obtain^ at a phosphate concentration of 
0.1 p p m., if that concentration could be actually 

In the culture solution experiments mentioned in the foregoing, the phoi^ihate 
concentrations were not adequately maintained. The quantity «rf the cnltnre 
solution used for each culture was entirely too small for the number of {dants 
grown in it Hoagland and Martin (4) used 4-liter containers for one plant 
whereas Parker and Pierre (11) used 100-liter vessels for three plants. They 
state that with that volume the PO4 concentration was not adequate^ main¬ 
tained. It seemed desirable, therefore, to makA a further study <rf plant 
growth in culture solutions of varying phosphate concentantions. 

^ A tliMhSdiiBitted in partial fulfillment tiie reciuiitucalt for the degne of doctor of 
phSoM^hy in plant nntiition in the University of Califonia. TUa investigation was sug¬ 
gested Iqr Doctor F. W. Parker, division of aaioHopiv nd «na«j Station, 

to whom gmtefnlacknoe^edgment is made for advice and oitidam tioOnghout theiaveatign. 
ticm. The writer also wishes to express his api»edation for the hel(ddl 
hy Prof, D. K. Hoa^sad, division of |daat nutrition, Univen^ of PtAlished 

with the penaiBsion the director of the AMnma Agrfcultaiil li|nrimBiit Station. 

^AMOdato psoleMor of agronomy and idls, Alahami Agrieuiitittal EshWhnnnt tj te titn- 
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In tbe fdjbwing e:q>eri]nents a very large vcdume of solution with relatively 
few plants was used for each culture. The phosphate concentration was prac¬ 
tically maintained. The following points were studied in the investigation: 

1. Tlie rate of phcwphate absolution by plants grown in solutions of vaiiouB phosphate 
cmcentrations. 

2. The influence of low phosphate concentrations on the total plant growth and on the 
rate of growth. 

3. The phosphate concentration and buffer capacity of the s^> of plants grown in solutions 
of various pho^hate concentrations. 

4. The influorce of the reaction of the culture solution on growth and on phosphate 
absorption. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEOXTRE 

Phosphate concentrations of 0.05, 0 . 1 , 0 . 2 , and 0.5 p p.m. were maintained 
constant in the various cultures by using a large volume of solution for each 
plant and renewing the FO 4 content of the solution from one to three times a 
day. Nine plants were grown in a 1,000-liter culture vessel. To continually 


TABLE 1 

Composition of the culture soliSon 



K 

Ca 

Mg 

NOs 

SO4 

B 



Mgm. equivalent. 

P.P.M. 

0 76 
29 

IB 

0 81 

9 86 


0.81 
39 0 

0.25 

0.60 

0.375 



renew the solution about the plant roots and to aerate the cultures, the solution 
was thoroughly stirred by bubbling a strong stream of air through it 

In order to renew the phosphate concentration of the culture solutions, the 
FO 4 was determined by using a small aliquot of each solution; then sufficient 
potassium add phosphate was added to give the desired FO4 concentration. 
During the growing period, the culture solutions with 0.05,0.10,0.20, and 0.50 
p.p.m. FO4 had an average minimum, concentration of 0.048, 0.086, 0.147, 
and 0.440 p.p.m. PO4, respectively, as determined by the colorimetric method 
described by I^ker and Fudge (10). 

The culture solution used in the experiments was one-fourth the concentra¬ 
tion of Hoagland’s (4, p. 372) with the addition of a small amount of boron. 
Table 1 gives Uie composition of the culture solution. Iron was supplied as 
ferric tartrate, as described by Parker ( 8 ). The plants were given iron about 
once each wed:, or whenever a slight chlorotic condition indicated a deficiency. 

In experiment 1 , the height of the plants, measured from the base of their 
stem to the t^ of the longest Idaf, was determined each week to indicate the 
rate of growth. * The gretm weight of the plants was also obtained each week in 
ei^riment 2 after removing the plants from the culture solutions and allofwing 
the root system to drain. 
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After the plants were harvested, they were weighed and a portion was placed 
in a cold storage room (20”F.) for freeaing so that the plant sap could be 
obtained by means of a screw press. The concentration of PO 4 in the sap was 
determined and buffer curves were made. After the dry weight of the plants 
was determined, they were ground and the percentage PO4 was determined by 
the use of Fiske and Subbarow’s method as described by Parker and Fudge (10). 

EXFESniENT 1 

Com, sorghum, and tomato seeds were germinated in quartz sand and 
transferred, when 1 week old, to the culture solutions containing different 
phosphate concentrations. Three seedlings of each crop were grown in each 
culture solution for 46 days. Each treatment was in duplicate. 

While the plants were being grown in the culture solutions, similar plants 
were grown in 4-gaUon soil cultures of a sandy loam fertilized at the rate of 


table 2 

POi absorbed, during one week, by plants growing in culture solutions of the phosphate 
concentrations indicated 


PO4 (P VM ) m CULTUKK sotunoNS 



005 

01 

02 

I. .... ... -.. 

OS 

weks 

mgm 

MgM 

mgm. 

mem. 

3 

32 

60 

260 

440 

4 

57 

214 

460 

1,060 

5 

34 

328 

633 

1,236 

Total. 

123 

602 

1,352 

2,736 


1,000 pounds of superphosphate, 100 pounds of muriate of potash, and 500 
pounds of sodium nitrate to the acre. There were duplicate cultures with two 
plants each. 


Rate of POi absorption 

The amount of PO4 absorbed from each culture solution was determined for 
three weeks, b^iiming when the plants were 3 weeks old. The results, given 
in table 2, represent the average of duplicate cultures, which agreed rather 
closely. It may be seen from table 2 ^t the phos^ate absorbed is almost 
directly proportional, with few exceptions, to the concentration of FO4 in the 
culture solution. The plants were larger and had a more extensive root system 
in the culture solutions at higher phosphate concentrations. This would 
account, in part, for an increased PO4 absorption as the phosphate concentra¬ 
tion of the culture solution increased. 
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Rak of grcmtit and crop yidds 

The average hei^t of these plants was determined each week during the 
growing period beginning when the plants were about 3 weeks old. The 
weekly increase in height is diown in table 3. The rate of growth, as measured 
by thehdghtof the plants, grown in solutions having a phosphate concentra- 
fion of 0.1,0.2, and 0.5 p.p.m. FO 4 is about the same. Com plants grown at 
0.2 and 0.5 p.p.m. PO4 increased in height each week an average of 35 cm., 
vdiereas those at 0.1 p.p.m. increased 28 cm. This difference in rate of growth 
is probably insignificant This method of determining the rate of growth may 
be mirieading because the diameter of the stems increased with the PO4 con- 
COatration of the culture solution. It would seem that a determination of 
the wei^t of the plants at intervals would give a better indication of the rate of 


TABLE 3 

Amatr meUy incrtast in height of the plants grown in culture solutions at POt concentrations 

indicated 



oinuf 

SOIOHDIC 

TOMATO 

AOI Of MAim 

PO4 (p.p.in.) in culture 

PO4 (p.p.m.) in culture 

PO4 (p.p-m.) in culture 



solution 



soluUon 



solution 



Bl 

0.10 

0.20 

0.50 



0.20 

0.50 

0.05 

0.10 

0.20 

0.50 

incAs 

em. 

cm. 

cm. 

CM. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

i 

30 

36 

41 

57 

14 

16 

18 

24 

8 

11 

11 

13 

3 

11 

24 

35 

37 

8 

23 

24 

27 

5 

7 


10 

4 

11 

28 

31 

32 

9 

19 

27 

22 

6 

11 

Bl 

10 

5 

21 

28 

39 

34 

11 

23 

30 

27 

8 

12 

11 

14 

6 

19 

34 

34 

41 

15 

41 

1 

50 

59 

... 


.... 


Average... 

15.5 

28.5 

34.7 



26.5 

32.7 

33.7 

6.3 


11.3 

11.3 


growth. The com plants in culture solutions containing 0.05 p.p.m. PO 4 
increased in height each week only 15 cm. This shows that the com plants at 
0.05 p.p.m. PO 4 made a much slower growth than did those at higher con¬ 
centrations. The rate of growth in each culture was practically constant, as 
determined by measuring the plants. The same general trend holds for 
sorghum. 

Hie increasein height of tomato plants each week was 6,10,11, and 11 cm., 
grown in culture solu^ons containing 0.05, 0.1, 0.2, and 0.5 p.p.m. FO4, re- 
i^pectively. 

The most interesting res^t of this experiment is set forth in table 4, which 
gives the dry we4;hts of the plaints grown at various phosphate concentrations. 
To obtain tbedjO w^^ts the plants were harvested and dried in an oven at 
7SPC. for two dftys. Three plants were weighed together, because the roots 
were «itang^ed and sqiaratkHi was not feasible. Table 4 shows the average 
weight duee {danti; the duplicates agreed as well as could be expected. 
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Contrary to the findings of Park^ wd Fime (11)) in thiy study the corii 
plants which were grown in culture solutions having a POt concentration kA 
0.2 p.p.m. weif^ed about 05 per cent as much as those grown at 0.5 p.p.xn. 
PO4. Com made very little growth in solution cultures with 0.05 p.p.m. PO*f 
It wiU be noticed that the com (roots and tops) grown at 0.05 p.p.m. weighed 
ai^roximately one-third as much as those grown at 0.1 p.p.m. K) 4 . The data 
in^cate a decided increase in com growth as the pho^hate concentration 
the culture solution increased. The top:root ratio increased with the phos¬ 
phate concentration of the culture solution. This would indicate that the 
root growth was relatively larger than the top growth at low phosphate 
concentrations. 

As shown in table 4, corn grown in the soil cultures, which were well fertilized, 
made very little more growth than those grown in the culture solutions at 0.1 
p.p.m. PO4. The root growth was smaller in the soil cultures than in the 
culture solutions at 0.1 p.p.m. PO4. Of course, the weight of the root S 3 rstem 


TABLE 4 

Dry weight of 3 plants graum in culture solutions with POi concentrations indicated 


P 04 

COIN 

SO&GHUll 

TOMATOSS 

Tops 

Roots 1 

Total 

Tops 

Roots 

Total 

Tops 

Roots 

Total 

p,p,m. 

em. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gWL 

0.05 

10,9 

7.1 

18.0 

7 0 

4.1 

11.1 

10.6 

4.3 

14.9 

0.10 

38.7 


57.9 

26.0 

9.9 

35.9 

31.8 

7.7 

39.S 

0.20 

84.2 


108.8 

42.1 

11.5 

53.6 

40.5 

9.8 

50.3 

0.50 

136.9 

30.4 

167.3 

48.0 

12.9 

60.9 

43.2 

7.8 

51.0 

Soil 

55.2 

13.4 

68.6 

32.9 

5.6 

38.5 

49.8 

9.1 

58.9 


may not necessarily be a measure of the absorbing surface. The table shows 
that sorghum and tomatoes made as good growth in culture solutions at 
0.2 p.p.m. as at 0.5 p.p.m. PO4. In most cases the differences are too small 
to be significant. It is claimed that these crops require a large amount of 
phosphate, yet they practically made a maximum growth at 0.2 p.p.m. PO4. 
The growth of sorghum and tomatoes in soil cultures was about the same as in 
culture solutions at 0.2 p.p.m. PO4. 


PO4 content of plant and fdant sap 

After the plants were dried and ground, the percentage PO 4 was determined 
by the Fiske and Subbarow method, as described by Parker and Fudge (10). 
The results, given in table 5, show that in general the PO4 content of the 
plants increases with increasing concentrations of FO 4 in the culture solutions. 
The magnitude of the increase was greatest in sorghum and snwUest in toma¬ 
toes. With all three crops the increase in PO 4 contmit was greater in the tops 
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than in the roots. In the case of com and so]:]g;hum grown at concentrations 
d 0.05 and 0.1 p.p.m. FO4, the PO4 content of the roots was higher than that 
the tops. The oi^)Offlte relation existed when the PO4 concentration of the 
cidture solution was increased to 0.2 and 0.5 p.p.m. At all concentrations of 
FO4 the roots of the tomato plant had a higher percentage of PO4 than the tops. 

It is of interest to note that the PO4 content of the tomato {dants was 
uniformly much higher than that of the com and sotghiun. This might be 
expected to indicate that the tomato would make poorer growth in solutions of 
low PO4 content than would com or sorghmn. Shch, however, is not the case, 
sa is indicated by the yields recorded in table 4. 


TABLE 5 

PO4 eonterU of dry tissue of plants grown in culture soluHons with POi concentrations inikakd 


POiorcuLTuu 

COKM 

soioBini 

] 

TOMATOES 

BOObiJnON 

Tops 

Roots 1 

Tops 

Roots 

Tops 

Roots 

p.p,m. 

pereeni 

Percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

pereeni 

0.05 

0.33 

0.46 


0.46 

0.52 


0.10 

0.69 

0.68 


0.59 

0.56 


0.20 

0.89 

0.75 

! - 0.97 

0.85 

0.72 

1.34 

0.50 

1.11 

0.89 

1.24 

1.04 

1.22 

1.65 


TABLE 6 

POi content of sap from plants prown in culture solutions with phosphate concentraUens indicated 


j 

POtflMCUXTOlI 

SOLUnOM 

OOBM 

SOEOHUM 

TOMATOES 

Leaves 

Stems 

Leaves 

Stems 

Leaves 

Stems 

ppm. 

p,p.m. 

p,p.m. 

p.p.m. 

p.p,m. 

p.p,m. 


0.05 

167 

76 

183 

108 


86 

0.10 

185 

55 

320 

68 


118 

0.20 

735 

68 

610 

185 


180 

0.50 

1,200 

196 

1,000 

430 

420 

320 


As pievioudiy indicated, the plant sap was obtained by means ef a screw 
press after the plants had been frozen and permitted to thaw. The sap was 
then centrifuged until it was perfectly clear. The centrifuging required only 
about hve minut^. The phosphate determinations were made in duplicate 
by the colorimetric method. Table 6 shows that the PO4 content of the sap 
from the leaves and stems increased with increasing concentrations of FO4 in 
the ctdture solutions. Ihe increase was greatest in com and smallest in 
tomatoes. The PO4 concentration in sap from the leaves was higher than that 
from the stoas in all cases. The sap of com leaves at maximum powth had a 
much hij^er PDi content than that of sorghum or tomatoes, whermis that from 
the ctttn stems bad a lower PO4 content than that from sorghum at t(»natoes. 
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EXFEBIMENX 2 

This experiment was planned to study in more detail points brought out in 
en^riment 1. Six com, three sorghum, and three tomato plants were grown 
for 76 days in each 1,000-liter culture vessel. The culture solutions used had 
the same composition as those used in eiq)eriment 1. Studies were made of 
PO 4 absorption, rate of growth, total yield of dry matter, and PO 4 content 
of plant and plant sap. In addition, a study was made of the influence of PO4 
content of the sap on its buffer capacity. 

Com and sorghum were grown in soil cultures at the same time as the plants 
in the solution culture*". A quantity of soil was obtained from plot 2 of the 
CuUars’ Rotation; this soil is very low in phosphate. The soil was placed in 
4-gallon earthenware pots. All of the pots were fertilized with muriate of 


TABLE 7 

AmoufU of phosphate absorbed^ in weekly periods, from culture solutions of the POi content 

indicated* 


ABSOlPnON PERIOD 

PO 4 (P P.lf.) IK CULTDBX SOLUTIONS 

0 05 

0 10 

0.20 

o.so 

First week. 

mtm. 

82 

mgm* 

100 


mpm- 

410 

Second week. 

16 

42 

80 

190 

Third week. 

38 

28 

38 

60 

Fourth week. 

27 

42 

84 

370 

Fifth week. 

22 

66 

252 

860 

Sixth week. 

29 

118 

504 

1,445 

Seventh week. 

8 

232 

812 

2,110 

Eighth week. 

0 

326 

704 

2,350 

Ninth week. 

0 

205 

725 

2,150 


* The plants were 7 days old when the absorption study was started. 


potash (100 pounds an acre) and sodium nitrate (500 pounds an acre). Half 
of these soil cultures were fertilized with superphosphate ( 1,000 pounds an 
acre) and are designated as high phosphate cultures. The other half Ckf the 
soil cultures received no phosphatic fertilizer and are designated as low phos¬ 
phate cultures. These soil cultures were included to compare the growth 
obtained in soil cultures containing high and low phosphate with the growth in 
culture solutions. 


Rate of POi absorption 

The influence of PO 4 concentration of the culture solution on the rate of 
absorption of POi'by plants was studied by determining the amount absorbed 
each day for nine wed^ (table 7). 

The amount of PO4 absorbed during the first week was hi{^r than diat 
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absorbed daring the second and third weeks, probably because of the change in 
the root system of the com and sorghum plants. Tte plants were 2 weeks old 
after they had been in the culture solutions one week. At this time there is a 
gradual disaj^ieaxance of the temporary root system and a beginning of the 
permanent root system. 

The PO4 absorbed from the culture solutions increased with the phosphate 
concentration of the solutions, but the rate was not directly proportional to 
the concentration. In most cases the PO4 absorbed was more than doubled 
as the VOt concentration of the culture solution increased. The plants, how¬ 
ever, were larger and had a better developed root sj^tem in the culture solu¬ 
tions with high PO4 concentrations than did those at low PO4 concentrations. 
This would ^ord more absorbing surfaces. The plants grown in the culture 
solutions at 0.05 p.p.m. PO4 absorbed very little PO4 during the seventh week 


TABLES 

The average weeily increase in height cf plants grown in culture solutions at POt eoncenlrations 

indicated 


GtiOWmVKUOB 

COIN 

•OaOBUM 

PO 4 (p.pjn.) m culture solutions 

PO 4 (p.p.m.) in culture solutions 

0.05 

0 10 

0.20 

0 50 

0.05 

0.10 

0.20 

0.50 

vndts 

cm» 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 


cm. 

cm 

cm. 

2 

7.5 

7.5 

8.1 

7.6 


7.7 

10.0 

■SI 

3 

19.5 


23.9 

24.4 


5.3 

5.0 


4 

7.0 


14.0 

25.0 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

■SI 

5 


13.0 

30.0 

41.0 

0.0 

6.0 

lai 


6 

WSm 

19.0 

27.0 

36.0 

0.0 

11.0 

EsI 

^1 

7 


21.0 

52.0 

45.0 

0.0 

12.0 

WSm 

41.0 

8 

mm 

20.0 

24.0 

38.0 

0.0 

21.0 

31.0 

35.0 

Average.... 

ra 

17.6 

28 5 

34.9 

0.7 

9.5 

16.1 

22 


and none thereafter, because they were practically dead. It is shown that the 
pho^ate concentration of the culture solution has a decided induence on the 
rate at which FO4 is absorbed by plants. 

Rate of growth and yields 

The average height of the plants grown in culture solutions with the various 
PO4 ccmcentrations was determined each week, beginning after the plants 
had been in the culture solutions two weeks. The results for com and sorghum 
are presented in table 8. When the com plants had been in the culture 
solution two weeks they were fairly uniform in height (table 8). Puting the 
third week the difference in rate of growth was small. After this period the 
rate of growth increased with the increased PO4 concentration of the nutrient 
solution. Ibe C 9 m grown atU05 p.p.m. FO4 made no growth alter the fourth 
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week. The rate of growth of the com plants in solutions at higher PO4 con¬ 
centrations increased each week. The diameter of the plants increased with 
the increased phosphate concentrations of the culture solutions. Plants which 
were grown at 0.2 and O.S p.p.m. PO4 were stocky, whereas those grown at 
0.05 and 0.1 p.p.m. were spindling. The sorghum plants in the various solu¬ 
tions grew at a slower rate than the com plants, otherwise the rate of growth was 
influenced by the PO4 concentration of Ae culture solution in a similar way. 

No measurements were recorded after the plants were 8 weeks old, but the 
rate of growth increased with the PO4 concentration of the culture solution 
until harvest. 

The rate of growth was also determined by weighing the plants each week, 
after allowing the solution to drain from the root system. The results are 
shown in table 9. There was practically no difference in the rate of com 
growth in culture solutions with various phosphate concentrations during the 


TABLE 9 

Ittcrease in green weight of 3 plants grown in culture solutions at POt concentrations indicated 


omowtH 

PSKIOD 

CORK 

SOEOHim 

TOICATOSS 

PO4 (p-p-m.) in culture solutions 

PO4 (p.p.m.) in culture solutions 

P04(p.pjn.)incultuie solutions 


0.05 

0.10 

0.20 

0.50 

0.05 

0.10 

Hi 

0.50 





tmks 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

2 

6.9 

4.7 

5.1 

00 

3.4 

1.2 

3.3 


12.2 

11.4 

15 

29 

3 

12.0 

12.3 


11.7 


1.3 

2.2 

2.5 


3.5 

2.1 

13 

4 

14.0 

26.2 


91.5 

1.5 

4.2 

3.8 

7.5 

0.0 


3.5 

21 

5 

1.2 

35.5 

96.7 

mm 

0.3 

3.0 

7.5 

22.2 

mE 

BE 


14 

6 

7.9 

69.3 



4.8 

12.3 

34.2 

wm 

0.8 

26.0 


59 

7 

4.5 





28.0 

IB 



15.0 


142 

8 



[B 



72 0 

m 



64.0 

44.0 
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second week. But after this period the rate of growth increased markedly 
with the increased phosphate concentration, as measured by the weight of the 
plants. Com grown at 0.05 p.p.m. PO4 made practically no growth after the 
fourth week, whereas at the other PO4 concentrations the plants grew rapidly 
each week. Sorghum grew much slower than com, but the PO4 in the culture 
solutions affected its growth in the same direction. It may be seen from table 
9 that the tomato plants grew more rapidly in the solutions containing 0.5 
p.p.m. PO4 than did those in solutions at 0.1 and 0.2 p.p.m. P04. The average 
weekly increase at the highest PO4 concentration was about 80 gm. compared 
to 20 gm. at 0.1 p.p.m. PO4, whereas there was practically no growth at 0.05 
p.p.m. PO4. 

After these plants were harvested, they were divided into three parts; leaves, 
stems, and roots. It was desirable to obtain a small quantity of stqi from the 
leaves and stems. Therefore, it was necessary to determine the green weights 
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of the plants grown in the various cultures. After a representative sample of 
the green material for the sap studies was obtained, the remaining green 
material was dried in an oven for three days at 70°C.; the dry weights were 
determined and the total dry weights of the plants produced in each culture 
calculated. The average dry weight of the plants grown in duplicate cultures 
is given in table 10 . 

Com made very little growth in the culture solution containing 0.05 p.p.m. 
PQt; the dry weight of the tops was only 4.1 gm. The com tops grown at 0.10 
p.p.m. PO 4 made about 35 times as much growth as those grown at 0.05 p.p.m. 
whereas the roots were about 15 times as heavy as those at the lowest PO4 
concentration. The dry weights of the corn plants increased with the PO4 
concentration of the nutrient solution. A concentration of at least 0.50 
p.p.m. PO4 is required for maximum growth of corn. It is unfortunate that 
phosphate concentrations higher than 0.5 p.p.m. were not included in this 
study. The data indicate that high PO4 concentration in the culture solutions 
increased the weight of the com stems to a greater extent than that of the 
leaves. The top:root ratio increased with the phosphate concentration of the 
culture solution. 

The I0W-PO4 soil cultures, containing approximately 0.02 p.p.m. inorganic 
PO4 in the soil solution, produced a better growth of com than did the culture 
solutions with 0.1 p.p.m. PO4. Com also grew better in the high-P04 soil 
cultures than in culture solutions at 0.1 p.p.m. PO4. The PO4 content of the 
soil solution was not determined in this experiment, but it was probably not 
more than 0.1 p.p.m. PO4. 

The growth of sorghum and tomatoes increased with the phosphate concen¬ 
tration of the culture solution, as shown in table 10. The dry weights of plants 
grown at 0.05 p.p.m. PO 4 are not recorded because the plants were misplaced 
after the sap was obtained; they made, however, practically no growth in the 
culture solutions. The dry weight of sorghum tops was approximately 60 
per cent more at 0.5 p.p.m. PO 4 than at 0.2, whereas the increase in the dry 
weight of tomato tops was 135 p)er cent. It was shown in experiment 1 that 
sorghum and tomatoes made about the same growth in culture solutions 
containing 0.2 and 0.5 p.p.m. PO 4 . This difference may be due to the more 
favorable growing season. If a factor is limiting growth in some of the cul¬ 
tures and not in others, the differences in growth will be greater with more 
favorable temperature and light conditions. 

POi content of plants and plant sap 

The dry tissue of the plants that were grown in culture solutions containing 
various phosphate concentrations was finely ground and the percentage of FO4 
determined by the method used in experiment 1. The average results of 
duplicate determinations are drown in table 11. 

The data show that the PO4 content of the plants increases with' increasing 
concentrations of FO4 in the culture solutions, just as in experiment 1. The 
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inctease was gteatest in corn and smallest in sorghum. With cd the 
the increase in t* 04 amtent was greater in the tops than in the roots. Thero^ 
(rf the plants contained a higher percentage of PO 4 than the leaves when grown 
at 0.05 and 0.1 p.p.m. PO 4 , but t^ reverse is true of the plants grown at 0.2 and 
0.5 p.p.tn. IfOi. Tomatoes had a higher percentage of FO4 than com or 
sorghum. The percentage'of PO4 in the plants grown in experiment 2 is 
lower than that ^ those grown in experiment 1 . 

The sap from the plants grown in culture solutions with different PO4 
concentrations was obtained and clarified; and the inorganic PO4 content was 
determined as described in experiment 1. The results are recorded in table 12 . 


TABLE 11 

PO4 content ef dry tissue of plants grown in culture solutions of the phosphate content indicated 


POaiN 

cotruiB 

COIN 

-! 

SOKOSTTIC 

TOICATOES 

SOLUTION 



Roots 

Leaves 

Stems 

Roots 

Leaves 

Stems 

Roots 


perceiU > 

Per cent 

Per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

pet cent 

0.05 

0.25 

0.15 

0.44 

• • • • 

0.11 

0.46 

0.39 

No determi- 

1.17 

0.10 

0 38 

0.27 

0.40 

0.33 

0 29 

0.42 

0.81 

nations 


0.20 

0.60 

0.43 

0.46 

0 41 

0 35 

0.53 

0 75 

made 

0.96 

0,50 

0.82 

0.62 

0.73 

0.63 

0.58 

0.63 

1.14 


1.34 


TABLE 12 

PO4 content of sap from plants grown in cidture solutions with phosphate concentrations indicated 


PO 4 IN CULTUU 

1 COIN 

1 60X0BUK 

1 TOICATOZS 




1 



SOLUTION 

Leaves 

Stems 

Leaves 

Stems 

Leaves 

Stems 

P.p.m. 

p.p,m. 


p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

pp.m. 

p.p.m. 

mmm 

380 





... 

BBI 

235 




210 

Ill 

mISm 

490 

51 



315 

161 


1,250 

141 


82 

438 

500 


The phosphate concentration of the culture solutions influenced the PO4 
content of the plant si^. The data show that the sap from the leaves contains 
a higher concentration of PO4 than that fron the stems except in the case of 
tomatoes grown at 0.5 j>.p.m. PO4. Sap from com plants grown at 0.05 p.p.m. 
PO4 contained a rather high PO4 content, but this may be attributed to the 
fact that the plants were dried and practically dead when harvested. Sap 
from com leaves grown at 0.1 p.p.m» PO4 contained about 235 p.p.m. PO4 
whereas the sap from those grown at 0.5 p.p.m. PO4 contained approximately 
1,250 p.p.m. 

The sap from sorghum leaves and stems contained less PO 4 than that from 
Can leaves aitd Itanu. No sap could be obtained from sorghum grown in 
culture solutions at 0.05 p.p.m. FO 4 because the plants were dead when 
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btrvwited. An inoeued PO4 concentration in the culture solution ineieaaed 
the POi content of the sap from sorghum and tomato plants just as in the ease 
of c(un. The sap from tomato leaves had a lover PO4 content than that fnm 
com and sorghum. 



Fig. 1. Peospbatb Content and Titeation Cdkves toe Sap teou Coen Stems Geovn 

WITH DiFTEBENT CONCENTEAnONS OT PbOSEHATB 

Buffer capacity ef plant sap as rioted to its POt content 

As shown in experiment 1, the PO4 content of the plant sap was h 4 lh even in 
plants that did not make maximum growth. The question arises as to udiy 
such concentrations of FO4 in the sap are inadequate for maximum growth, Ji 
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even bigber concentrations of PO 4 in tbe plant sap are necessary for maximum 
ipcowth, what is tbe function of the phosphate in the sap? It seemed possible 
&at ^e {diosphate played an important rdle as buffer material in the plant 
sap and tlmt the h^h concentrations were essential for properly buffering tbe 
sap. Such an assumption seemed to be in accord with the results obtained by 
Martin ( 6 )- (m the ration between the PO 4 content and buffer capacity of 
sap from the leaves and stems of the sunflowers. She found that die buffer 
capacity of the plant sap was always equal to that which should have been 
caused by the PO 4 contained in it. She concluded, therefore, that phosphate 
is the principal buffer in the plant. If her conclusion is correct, the plant sap 



Fio. 2. PBOsraaTE Content and InaATiON Cueves tok Sap peon Coen Leaves Geown 
WITH Diffeeent Concenteations qp Phosphate 

Containing 1,200 p.p.m. FO 4 should be much better buffered than that con¬ 
taining 200 p.p.m. In order to study this question, the buffer capacity of sap 
frmn plants grown in experiment 2 was determined. 

In making the study of buffer capacity, the sap was obtained as previously 
indicated. Its buffer capacity was determined by the change in reaction 
caused by smaU additions of iV/14 H 1 SO 4 and NaOH to 5 cc. of the sap. Tbe 
reaction was determined by means of the quinhydrone electrode. 

The titration curves are shown in figures 1 to 4, inclusive. Figure 1 shows 
the FO 4 content and tbe titration curves for the sap from com stems grown in 
culture solutions with 0 . 1 , 0 . 2 , and 0.5 p.p.m. PO 4 . There is no difference 
in the buffer ciqiacity of sap which contained 47 p.p.m. and that which con- 
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tained 115 p.p.m. PO«. The sap with 60 p.p.m. PO 4 had a greater buffer 
capacity thw that containing more PO 4 . Figure 2 shows the PO 4 content 
and the titration curves for the sap from com leaves grown in culture solutions 
at various FO 4 concentrations. These curves indicate very little difference 
in the buffer capacity of sap containing 210 , 380, or 1,200 p.p.m. PO 4 . The 
PO 4 content of the sap from sorghum stems did not affect its buffer capacity' 
as is indicated in figure 3. There is no difference in the buffer capacity of 
tomato stem sap which contained 500 p.p.m. and that which contained 161 
p.p.m. PO 4 (fig- 4). The buffer capacity of the sap which contained 111 



Fig. 3. Phosphate Content and Titration Curves por Sorghum Stems Grown with 
Dipperent Concentrations op Phosphate 

Fig. 4. Phosphate Content and Titration Curves por Tomato Stems Grown with 
Dipferent Concentrations op Phosphate 

p.p.m. PO 4 is much less than that with a higher PO4 content. In a few cases, 
there seems to be a rather marked displacement of the curve and perhaps an 
increased H-ion concentration with low FO4 content. Probably this is due to 
the influence of phosphate on metabolic processes concerned with the forma¬ 
tion of organic acids, rather than to a la<± of phosphate for a buffer material 
The results given in the foregoing indicate very clearly that phosphates play a 
minor r61e as buffer material in the plant sap and that the apparent necessity 
of a high phosphate content of plant sap cannot be explained on the basis of its 
functioning as buffer material. 
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BXFE&nCEMT 3 

Hus experiment was planned to study the influence of the reaction of the 
culture sedation on the rate of {diosphate absorption by plants. Theron (13) 
found that the reaction of the culture solution had an appreciable effect on the 
absorption of Ca, K, and NOt ions. The cations were absorbed more 
rapidly from an alkaline solution than from an acid solution by barley and 

TABLE 13 


POt absorbed in 3 days by 16 corn piatds at reactions indicated 


niAL 

PO 4 ABSOIBID VSOlf CULTUSX SOLUTIONS Of 

pH 4 

pH 5 

pH 6 

pH 7.5 


rngm. 

mgm. 

rngm. 

mgm. 

1 

214 

204 

138 

15 

2 

164 

140 

108 

44 

3 

305 

266 

220 

40 

Avetage. 

227 

203 

155 

33 


TABLE 14 

POi absorbed by 36 wheat plants at reactions indicated 


TMXAL 

ABSOKFriON 

raiiOD 

FO« ABSOSBXD noif CULTUIX SOLUTIONS Of 

pH4 

pH 5 

pH 6 

pH 7.5 


kours 

IflfMI. 

mim. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

1 

3 

36 

36 

44 

8 

2 

3 

20 

18 

28 

0 

3 

10 

162 

208 

202 

84 


10 

192 

202 

194 

56 

5 

10 

126 

no 

160 

4 

6 

10 

148 

1 146 

174 

8 

7 

24 

271 

263 

266 

134 

8 

24 

265 

274 

267 

104 

9 

24 

277 

282 

287 

222 

10 

24 

263 

269 

270 

152 

Average. 


176 

180 

185 

77 


cucumbers. The NO> ions were absorbed more rapidly from add solutions 
whereas tibe absorption of POi'ions was very irregular. A more detailed 
study of the influeS^ of the reaction of the culture solution on the absorption 
of TOt was thought desirable. 

In an experimented this kind uniform plants are very essential Therefore, a 
large number of se^ were germinated in quartz sand so that a very careful 
selec^on of seedlings could be made. Only those having the same appearance, 
hei^t, and root develi^ment. were used. Four com seedlings were {daced 
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in each 100-Uter cultwe vessel The conqxmtlon of the culture eolution b 
given in table 1. These plants were grown in the culture solution at the same 
reaction (pH 6.5) with a very limited amount of phosphate for three weeks. 
At the end of this period, the plants appeared uniform as to top and root 
growth, but it was desirable to find out whether or not they were uniform 
as to FO4 absorption. The PO4 content of the culture solutions was adjusted 
to 1 p.p.m. each day, and the amount of PO4 absorbed by the plants in each 
culture was determined for three successive days. In most of the cases the 
plants in each culture absorbed practically the same amount of phosifiiate, and 
those which were not uniform in this respect were discarded. The culture 
solution were then adjusted to the desired reactions; pH 4,5,6, and 7.5 and 
these reactions were mamtained by frequent additions of HtS04 or NHiOH. 
There were 4 cultures, or 16 corn plants, and 3 cultures, or 36 wheat plants, at 
each reaction. The FO4 content of the culture solutions was again adjusted to 
1 p.p.m. each day by the addition of potassium acid phosphate. 

The amount of PO4 absorbed from the culture solutions with the various 
reactions was determined for several 3-day periods. After each absorption 
period the plants were placed in 4-g'allon pots of tap water for a few da 3 rs 
before another absorption period. During the second and subsequent absorp¬ 
tion periods the plants were interchanged so that they were never placed in the 
same solution during any two pmods. That is, the plants which were in a 
solution having a reaction of pH 4 during the first absorption period were sub¬ 
sequently placed in solutions having reactions of pH 5,6, and 7.5. 

The results are shown in tables 13 and 14. The PO4 absorption by corn 
(table 13) increased with the acidity of the culture solutions. The PO4 absorbed 
was about 30 to 40 per cent more at pH 5 than at 6. In every case the absorp¬ 
tion was less at pH 7.5 than at any other reaction. There was no difference in 
the PO4 absorption by the wheat plants from the acid culture solutions, as 
shown in table 14, but the PO4 absorption was less from the culture solutions 
having a reaction of pH 7.5. 


DISCUSSION 

The results obtained in experiment 1 show that a phosphate concentration 
of at least 0.5 p.p.m. is required for the maximum growth of com. It also 
indicates that the maximum growth of tomatoes and sorghum may be obtained 
at a phosphate concentration of 0.2 p.p.m. The results obtained in e:q>eriment 
2 are in general agreement with those of e:q)eriment 1, except that a concen¬ 
tration of 0.5 p.p.m. PO4 was required for maximum growth. The cause for 
this difference is not known, but it may be climatic factors. These results 
differ considerably from those obtained by Parker and Pierre (11), in that those 
investigators obtained the maximum growth of com at a phosphate concentra¬ 
tion of 0.25 p.p.m. The cause of this failure to agree with their reeults is not 
evident, for the general procedure used in the two investigations was similar, 
the only known difference being the addition of boron to the cultine^folution 
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in the recent experiments. This seems unimportant, however, for Parker and 
Piene used ti^ water ai»i conunercud chemically pxire salts in preparing their 
scdutions. 

When the rdation to data on the PO 4 content of the soil solutions is con¬ 
sidered, the data obtained in this investigation show rather conclusively the 
inadequacy of the soil solution, as obtained by displacement, for the growth 
plants. Parker ( 8 ) has discussed this relation rather fully, so a detailed 
consideration of it will not be given at this time. In this investigation, 
however, additional data bearing on the point were obtained by including a 
few soil cultures for comparison with the solution cultures. As was indicated 
in experiment 2 , com growing in a soil whose displaced solution contained only 
0.02 or 0.03 p.p.m. inorganic POi made better growth than com in a culture 
solution containing 0.1 p.p.m. PO4. 

It is apparent from the forgoing that the root-soil contact is essential for good 
plant growth in some soils Comber ( 2 ), Parker ( 8 ), Hoagland (5), and Tmog 
(14) have discussed this phase of the subject in detail. It will not be discussed 
here other than to emphasize the fact that it is essential, if we are to account 
for the absorption of phosphate from many soils of the humid region. 

The studies on the composition of the plant and plant sap indicate, as 
expected, that their phosphate content increases with an increase in the con¬ 
centration of the culture solution. The sap from the plants which made 
maximum growth had a very high phosphate content. For maximum growth, 
why was it necessary for the sap to contain such high PO4 concentrations? 
No attempt to answer this question is made, further than to show that the 
buffer capacity of the sap is not influenced by its phosphate content. 

0 SUmiAKY 

Two e:q)eriments are given in which a study was made of the concentration 
of PO4 required for the maximum growth of com, sorghum, and tomatoes. 
In addition, the influence of the PO4 concentration of the culture solution on 
PO4 absorption, on rate of growth, on percentage of PO4 in the dry tissue, on 
PO4 content of the plant sap, and on buffer'capacity of the sap was studied. 
The experimental procedure was described in detail. A comparison of the 
growth of com and sorghum in soil and solution cultures was made. The 
influence of the reaction of the culture solution on the rate of PO4 absorption 
was studied. The growth of plants in soil and solution cultures was briefly 
discussed. The results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 

1. Culture lolutions of low phosphate concentrations'were maintained very well by the 
use of a large volume of solution for each plant and by the addition of potassium acid phos- 
jdiate at frequent intervals, 

2 . The rate of PO4 absorption was not directly proportional to the PO4 concentration of 
the culture solution. 

3. The rate of growth increased wifh increasing phosphate concentrationt throughout the 

growing period, > 
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4 . Manmum growth of com, sorghttm, and tomatoes was obtained at 0.5 p.p.m. PO«. 
Growth of com and sorghum at 0.2 p.p.m. PO 4 was good, the dry weight being about 71 per 
cent ci the maximum. The dry weight of tomatoes at 0.2 p.p.m. was only 42 per cent of the 

5* Plants made a better growth in soil whose displaced solution contained from 0.02 to 
0.03 p.p.m. inorganic PO 4 than in culture solutions at 0.1 p.p.m. PO 4 . 

6 . phosphate content of plant and plant sap increased with increasing concentrations 
of PO4 in the culture solutions. Tomatoes had a higher percentage of PO4 than com or 
sorghum, whereas the sap from com and sorghum leaves had a PO4 content higher than that 
of tomatoes. 

7. Phosphate played a minor rdle as a buffer material in the plant sap. 

8 . Com and wheat plants absorbed PO4 more rapidly from add than from alkaline culture 
solutions. There was no appreciable difference in the rate of PO4 absorption from culture 
solutions having a reaction of pH 4,5, and 6. 
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In a previous publication (3) the author has shown that Dyer’s citric acid 
method breaks down as a discriminating agent for evaluating the available 
phosphoric acid of calcareous soils, and that 1 per cent potassium carbonate 
solution is capable of differentiating plots of known cropping and manurial 
history and thus gives an indication of the probable fertility of calcareous 
soils in their relation to available phosphoric acid. The present investigation 
was undertaken to detennine whether this new method could be applied to 
other tj^pes of soil with equal advantage and thus rendered a universal method 
for the determination of available phosphoric acid of soils in general. 

It is generally conceded that plant-food exists in soils in two forms: one is 
often referred to as easily soluble, active or available, and consists of that 
smaller portion which can be utilized by plants for their immediate needs as 
distinguished from the second form, the larger but less avayable reserve supply 
in the soil. 

Numerous procedures have been adopted for the estimation of the easily 
soluble plant-food in soils. The most popular is the weak sMiid digestion. 
The mineral acids, hydrochloric or nitric acid, are employed in the United 
States, whereas citric acid has found favor in Europe and elsewhere. 

The reliability of these laboratory methods has been questioned from more 
than one quarter, and, no doubt, on account of the difficulty of reproducing 
soil conditions in the laboratory, they have always been justly consic^ed more 
or less arbitrary. However, it may be safely stated that some of them do give 
results of a certain value when properly interpreted, as their findings have often 
been verified in the field; but it is doubtful whether in the present state of our 
knowledge we can evolve a method on which absolute reliance could be placed. 

In this connection the work done at the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station (6,10,11) may be of interest. There the solubility of soil minerals has 
been studied by bringing phosphate or potash minerals into contact with 0.2 N 
HNOr~-used as a substitute for 1 per cent citric acid solution—in the propor¬ 
tions in which these minerals may occur in the soil and under the conditions 
of the extraction. Calcituu phosphate and precipitated phosphates of iron and 
aluminium are completely soluble, and vivianite and trqilite are nearly so in 
0.2 N HNOa. The aluminum phosphates, e.g., variacite and wavelUte, and the 
basic ferric phosphates are comparatively s%htly soluble. 
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Fetious phosphate, viviaoite, laiely exists in ordinary cultivated £Oilt 
idthough it may be found in some soils suffering from lack of aeration. A 
0.2 N HNOs diaralves calcium phosphates completdy, but mineral alumutux 
or bask fetrk phosphates to only a slight extent, it differentiates between ties 
two daases jdioqihate compounds in the soil. Apatite, i^osphate r> cK 
prec4>itated ferrk and aluminum phosphates, vivianite, and tiiplite are alu or 
equally soluble. Acid phosphate may also be taken as completely solu >m. 
But these compounds can hardly be claimed to possess the same value to 
plants, nor is a solvent now known which would dissolve phosidioric adM 
&om die phosphates mentioned, in the same proportions as it would be assudl- 
lated from them by plants. What we cannot do with known mineral |di4fs- 
{diates of known composition and character outside of the soil, we can haroly 
caqiect to do with the same phosphates when they are incorporated in the scil, 
and far less with the unknown phosphates already locked up within the soil 

Soils may, therefore, contain equal quantities of phosphoric acid soluble n 
0.2 N HNOt and yet liberate unequal quantities for plants, on account of diffe - 
eimes in the phosphates present. This consideration must give rise to cautio i 
while different types of soil are bang compared with one another. Only those 
soils should be ccanpared which probably contain the same kind| ci i4M>r 
phates. Soils widely dissimilar in origin and character can hardly be compared. 
unless there is strong evidence that they contain similar phosphates. 

Moreover, the nature of the plant which is grown, apart from other factors, 
must always play an important rdle with regard to the avialability of differeok 
phosphates present in soils or applied to the same as fertilizers. Truog (9), 
in a comparison of 10 different kinds of plants grown under greenhouse condi¬ 
tions with add phosphate, rock phosphate, precipitated caldum phosphates, 
aluminum/phosphate, iron phosphates (both ferrous and ferric), magnesium 
phosphate, or manganese phosphate as sources of phosphoric add, found that, 
contrary to the general belief in the relative unavilability of aluminum and 
iron phosphates to plants, 9 out of 10 plants made better growth on alumnium 
phosphate than on calcium phosphates, and 6 made better growth on^lerric 
phosphate. This dearly indicates the inadequacy of chemical solvents in 
measuring the availability of different phosphates. 

Further, many investigators (2,10,11) have observed that thegrowing plant 
itsdf possesses more or less power to feed directly on phosphates and that some 
plants possesss specially marked powers. As a result, no coimnon limiting 
figure for available |)hosphoric add can be suggested, as given by Dyer (4), 
which will be equally applicable to all types of soil, for the figure varies not 
fihfy with the character of the soil, but also depends on the kinds cn^ 
grown. Consequently, this figure n^ust be worked out for different soils, and 
it will vary even in t^e same soil according to the type of crop grown on it from 
time tp time. > i 

Flaps (5) has dealt with th^ problem of availability of plant-food in soils 
from a different stand-point. According to his findings the amount of any 
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given plant-food which is withdrawn from the soil by the plant d^ends upon 
a number of factors, which are classified as follows. 

1. The amount of plant-food present at the beginning of the growing season in a form 
which can be partly or completely absorbed by the plant is termed chemically available, 

2. Compounds chemically available lavy be enclosed within the soil particles so as not to 
be exposed to the action of plant roots. Such compounds are physically unavailable. If the 
encrusting substance is removed, such compounds become chemically available. 

3. The amount of plant-food transformed during the growing season into forms of com¬ 
bination which can be absorbed by plants may be measured in terms of weathering availability. 
This factor is certainly of importance with respect to nitrogen. Its importance in the case of 
potash and phosphoric acid is apparently not so great; but the matter requires study. 

4. Plants differ both in their canacity to absorb food and in their need of it. Whatever 
may be the cause of these differences, there is no doubt that they exist. This factor is desig¬ 
nated physiological availability. 

The character of the soil, its chemical composition, the conditions which 
prevail during the growth of the plant, the incidence of sunlight, the effective 
range of temperature, the nature of the microflora present, and the movement 
of air and water must bring into play several factors affecting the availability 
of plant-food in soils. Moreover, our knowledge of soil physics and plant 
physiology needs further development before we can positively assert much 
in this direction. Physico-chemical studies, however, relating to base ex¬ 
change and colloidal behavior are likely to give the soil chemist a powerful 
weapon to combat hitherto baffling problems and to throw new light on many 
unexplained soil phenomena. 

The extraction with 1 per cent potassium carbonate solution has proved use¬ 
ful for the estimation of available phosphoric acid of calcareous soils (3). 
The underlying principle of its action on calcareous soils is twofold: a reaction 
takes place with any dicalcic or such other phosphates present in these soils, 
with the production of insoluble tricalcic or other phosphates and of soluble 
potassium phosphate; and, further, phosphorus in organic combination in 
humus is also dissolved. 

Dyer’s 1 per cent citric acid solution has been shown to be unsuitable for 
calcareous soils (3), and therefore the r^ults obtained with other types of soil 
by this method cannot be compared with those of calcareous soils. On the 
other hand, if the extraction with 1 per cent potassium carbonate solution which 
has been found useful for calcareous soils, proves equally effective for other 
types of soil too, then it can be recognized as a more or less universal method 
for the estimation of available phosphoric acid of soils in general. 

In order to test this point as well as to compare the two methods, many 
typical soils from different parts of India were collected for examination, the 
cropping aoid manurial history of these soils being accurately known. In a 
few cases the total phosphoric acid of soils was also determined with a view 
to finding out whether it had any significant relationship to available phos¬ 
phoric acid. The method of extraction with 1 per cent potassium carbonate 
solution has already been described (3) and is practically the same as Dyei;’s 
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TA3UUB 1 

A comparison of iokd and avaUahie phosphoric odd by citric add and potassium carbonoto 
methods in acid soils of known cultural history 
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Tocklai Indian Tea Association^ Assam 


Borbhetta-Kharikatia Plots: 







No manure. 

Tea 

0.03S2 

0.0023 

0.0080 

0.228 

TiiriTga 

Superphosphate. 

Tea 

0.0414 


0.0112 


0.124 

Basic slag. 

Tea 

0.0454 



B 

0.126 

Limestone. 

Tea 

0.0406 

H| 


0.157 


Limestone + K 2 SO 4 . 

Tea 

0.0432 


0.0131 

mm 

0.123 

Limestone + superphosphate. 

Tea 

0.0436 



0.237 

0.114 

K 1 SO 4 . 

Tea 

0.0317 

Bi 

IH 

0.231 


K 1 SO 4 + superphosphate. 

Tea 

0.0443 

0.0049 

0.0129 

0.292 

0.112 

Borbhetta-Betjan Plots: 







No manure. 

Tea 

0.0413 


[jMOiM 

mm 


Manured. 

Tea 

0.0450 



0.281 


Borbhetta*Matelli Plots: 







Bonediist. 

Tea 




0.183 


Bonedust + fish guano. 

Tea 




0.263 

0.098 

Bonedust + nitrolim. 

Tea 




0.134 

0.071 

Bonedust.. 

Tea 




0.263 


Bonedust <4- NaNOs. 

Tea 


0.0039 


0.197 


Bonedust + (NH 4 )aS 04 . 

Tea 



0.0080 

H 


Bonedust -f mustard cake. 

Tea 

0.0431 



B 

IIQ 


Non-phosphated. 
Phosphated. 


Non-phosphated. 
Phosphated. 


Block E, Jorkat Government Farm, Assam 


Sugarcane 
(5. Maurifus) 
Sugarcane 
(5. Mauritus) 

Sugarcane, D. 74 
Sugarcane, D. 74 



Noii<i>hosphated. 
Phosphated. 


Block D, Jorkat Government Farm, Assam 


Sugarcane, D. 74 
Su^rcane, D. 74 


0.00190.0079 

0.00170.0113 


Block E, Karimganj Government Farm, Assam 


Control...^.. 

Paddy 

Paddy 

MH 


mg 

mm 

Bonemeal. . 

HHj 


mm 

mm 

•——...... 

m 

MBB 

BB 
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TABLE l-Ctnduiti 
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1 

c 

TOTAL 

PlO* 

(r) 

?y. 1 

citnc 
Mid (O 

(it) 

1 

T 

Hmwabi ExperimetUd StaiicHf Burma 


Bad, unmanured.. 
Good, unmanured. 


No manure. 
Bonemeal... 


Paddy 




0.074 

Paddy 

B| 

|i|S 

SB 

0.235 

Paddy 



HI 


Paddy 

SB 

IQ 

liSiB 

0.116 


Cinchona Camp, via Margui, South Burma 


Bad soil from ridge. 

Cinchona 

wm 

fjfjljfl 



Good soil from slope. 

Cinchona 

H 






citric acid method except for certain details. For easy reference, however, 
it is briefly stated in the following. 

One-hundred grams of air-dry soil passing 2-mm. mesh are shaken with 1 liter of 1 per cent 
potassium carbonate solution for 24 hours in a mechanical shaker. The extract, containing 
some potasnum carbonate in the free state, is separated by suction and neutralized almost 
wholly with nitric acid and then with a little hydrochloric add; as a result a condderable 
amount of potassium nitrate is produced in the solution, which helps the granular predpi- 
tation of ammonium-phosphomolybdate in the ammonium molybdate method of estimating 
phosphoric add. 

Soils collected may be broadly divided into three groups; namely, 

1. Acid soils, in which are also included humus and laterite soils. 

2. Alkali soils, which also include calcareous soils. 

3. Nan-calcareous soUs, including various ty|ucal soils not belonging to 1 and 2. 

ACID SOILS, INCLUDING HUMUS AND LATERITE SOILS 

Acid soils were obtained from the Government Farms of Jorhat and Kari- 
mganj, the Tocklai Experimental Station of the Indian Tea Association, 
Assam, and also from Burma. The soils were collected from plots whose 
cropping and manurial history was known. The pH of these soils varies from 
3.0 to 6.0. The results obtained are set forth in table 1. 

It will be noticed that the analytical figures for phosphoric acid obtained 
with 1 per cent potassium carbonate extraction serve to differentiate manured 
from unmamu^d plots, and compare well with those given by Dyer’s citric 
acid method. In some cases total phosphoric acid was determined in order to 
see whether it had any relationship with the values of available phos^flioric 
add. The ratio of KjCOrSoluble to total phosphoric add varies from 0.13 
to 0.30 in the case of add soils of Tocklai Indian Tea Assodation, Assam, 



























TABLE 2 

Comparison of total and avaUaUe phosphoric acid by citric acid and potassium carbonate methods 
in laterite soils of known cultural history 



Nn mi^fiurf, , ,. 

Paddy and maize 
Paddy and maize 

IHHI 

1 


HH 

jUjBj 

Bonemeal. 


nm 

HHH 


mmi 

HHH 

■■ 


Bosuns Experimental Plots, Dacca 


Bonemeal. 

Paddy 

Paddy 


0.0020 

0.0015 




Bonemeal -f- lime..... .j 





Hum 




North Hazi Plots, Blocks B and C, Dacca 


No manure. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

o 

1 

00 

0.0021 

0.0075 

0.121 

0.034 

Bonemeal. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0854 

0.0067 

0.0099 

0.115 

0.078 

Lime. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0675 

0.0043 

0.0065 

0.096 

0.064 

Lime -f boneineal. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0827 

0.0127 

0.0081 

0.098 

0.154 

Cowdung. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0639 

0.0025 

i 

0.0081 

0.127 

0.039 

I 

Cowdung -f bonemeal. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0737 

0.0089 

0.0116 

0.157 

0.121 

1 

i 

Cowdung + lime. 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
^Phaseolus 
mungo) 

0.0596 

0.0027 

0.0065 

0.109 

0.045 

Cowdung 4* lune + bonemeal. 

Mustard, paddy, 

and matilfAlfti 

(Phasedus 

mungo) 

0.0891 

0.0154 

1 

0.0100 

0.112 

0.173 
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pssctipnoir or plots 
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idd (C) 
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North Hazi Plots^ Blocks A and D, Dacca 


Green manure. 


Green manure + bonemeal. 


Green manure + cowdung. 


Green manure + cowdung + lime. 


Green manure + lime. 


Green manure + lime + bonemeal. 


Green manure + bonemeal + cow- 
dung. 


Green manure -|- bonemeal + cow- 
dung + lime. 


Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
fhungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and Tnfl.Hlgfl.lfl .1 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 

, (Phaseolus 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
Phaseolus) 
mungo) 

Mustard, paddy, 
and matikalai 
(Phaseolus 
mungo) 


0.0609 


0.0722 


0.0489 


0.0833 


0.0018 


0.0042 


0.0021 


0.0007 


nil 


0.0079 


0.0072 


0.0090 


0.0096 


0.0075 


0.0059 


0.0128 


0.118 


0.125 


0.0054 


0.0071 


9.0128 


0.0100 


k).030 


0.058 


0.110 


0.085 


to.095 


whereas the corresponding ratio in the case of citric-soluble phosphoric acid 
ranges between 0.04 and 0.12. The' variation of these ratios is still greater in 
Burma acid soils. It will be evident that the greater fertility of the plots 
examined with respect to available phosphoric add is usually accompanied by 
proportionally increasing ratios by both the methods. 

Similarly, Lemmermann (7) and Andre and Copaux (i), from a dettiTmina- 
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tioD of the ratio of dtric-soluble to total phosphoric acid of soils of known agri¬ 
cultural history, concluded that the greater the ratio between citric-soluble 
and total phosphate, the smaller the return which follows the application of 
soluble phosphate, and that it is not so much the absolute dose of phosphoric 
add that matters with regard to the factor of fertility as the size of the pre¬ 
ceding ratio. Vanstone (12) also compares the value of determinations of this 
ratio with the information given by the Dyer^s method. 

Next, laterite soils collected from Dacca Central Farm were examined for 
available phosphoric add. These soils are acid in reaction, the pH varying 
from 4.0 to 6.0, The results are given in table 2. 


TABLE 3 

comparison of total and available phosphoric add by citric add and potassium carbonate methods 
in humus soils of known cultural history 




PER 

CENT j 

PER CENT 
AVAILABLE PtO» 

K 

C 

DISCBIPnOM OF PLOTS 

CXOPS GROWN 

TOTAL 
PiOs ; 
(T) 

citric 
acid iO 


T 

T 


Hill soils, Simla 


Polo ground 
Race course. 


Soil no. 2 
Soil no. 3 


Soil no. A. 
Soil no. C. 
Soil no. D 
Soil no. £. 
Soil no. F. 


Grassland 0.286 0.0622 0.0348 0.122 0.218 

Grassland 0.360 0.12080.0424 0.118 0.336 


Somerford Orchard, Ramgarh, District Nainital, U, P, 


Fruit trees 
Fruit trees 



Hill soils. Cloud End, Mussoorie 


Fruit trees 
Fruit trees 
Fruit trees 
Fruit trees 
Fruit tree^ 



.159 

.377 

.327 

.353 

.195 



The same remarks apply here as in the case of acid soils reported in table 1. 

Hill soils are generally very rich in humus and available plant-food, butpoor 
in Mme omtent. They are acid in reaction. Some such soils of known agri¬ 
cultural Ustory were obtained from Simla, Mussoorie, and Ramgarh for ex¬ 
amination. Ibe results are given in table 3. 

Here, too, the same remarks apply as in the case of other acid soils of this 
group. 

f 

\ ALEAU SOILS INCLUDING CALCAREOUS SOILS 

Results of alkali soil? obtained from Sukkur Agricultural Station, Sindh, 
are given & table 4. Good soils represent those which are being reclaimed 
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under the Sukkur Barrage Scheme recently bro\^ht into being, and are more 
fertile than bad soils which have as yet been little reclaimed. The determina* 
tion of total phosphoric acid was omitted in soils of this group. 

It will be noticed that the citric acid method breaks down altogether as a 
criterion for distinguishing good soils from bad ones, and, as a matter of fact, 
carries an erroneous impression with regard to the fertility of these soils. On 
the other hand, the values obtained with potassiinn carbonate solution are 
borne out by the cultural history of the plots under examination. 

In this group are also included calcareous soils obtained from the Bombay 
Presidency, Central Provinces, and Berars. The results are set forth in table 5. 

In the case of soils from Manjri Dry Farming Station, Bombay, the citric 
acid extraction did not yield any phosphoric acid which could be estimated 
by ordinary methods of analysis. The figures obtained with potassium car- 


TABLE 4 

Comparison of aaaiUMe phosphoric acid by citric acid and potassium carbonate methods in alkali 

soils of known cultural history 


DEBCUPnOH OF PXXITS 

CIOFS GIOWN 

FBI CBMT 
AVAILABLE PsOl 

H 

citric 

acid 


Bad soil. 

Sorghum, berseem and wheat 
Sorghum, berseem and wheat 

Sorghum 

Sorghum 

0.0198 


Good soil... 

0 0031 


Bad soil. 

■ 

lU 

Good soil. 





bonate solution, though not very conclusive, yet give some indication of the 
fertility of the lands. In the case of soils of Poona Agricultural College Farm, 
black soils of Nagpur College Farm, and black cotton soils of Akola Govern¬ 
ment Farm the potassium carbonate method gives values of available phos¬ 
phoric acid which are clearly corroborated by field tests, whereas the results 
with the citric acid process are rather erratic. 

Thus it will be noticed that in practically all cases examined, the method of 
extracting with 1 per cent potassium carbonate solution has differentiated 
between manured and unmanured plots and also between plots treated with 
phosphatic fertilizers and those treated with fertilizers containing no phos¬ 
phates, whereas the citric acid method yields uneven and even misleading 
values in most cases. 

In the present instance, as the total amount of phosphoric add of these soils 
was not determined, the ratios of potassium carbonate-soluble or citric-soluble 
to total phosphate could not be compared. The results of calcareous soils 
detailed in a previous publication by the author (3), where total phosphoric 
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add was determmed, show that the greater fertility of soils under examination 
with respect to their available phosphoric add is generally accompanied by 
proportionally bigger ratios obtained with the potassium carbonate method. 

TABLE 5 

Comparison <ff available phosphoric acid by citric acid and potassium carbonate methods in 
calcareotK soils of known cultural history 


DESdlPIION or PLOTS 


PSICSMT 
AVAILABLX PK)f 


C10P8 OPOWN 


.By 

citric 

Icid 




Manjri Dry Farming Station, Bombay 

Plot no. 2, control. Bajri (Pennisetum 

typhoideum) 

Plot no. 6, farmyard manure... Bajri (Pennisetum 

typhoideum) 

Plot no. 7, green manure... Bajri (Pennisetum 

typhoideum) 

Control, shallow. Bajri (Pennisetum 

typhoideum) 

Poona Agricultural College Farm, Bombay 


No manure. Horse gram 

Plot no. 6A, formyard manure. Horse gram 

Plot no. 6B and 5B, farmyard manure. Horse gram 

Plot no. 23A, farmyard manure. Horse gram 

Plot no. 21A and 22A, farmyard manure. Horse gram 



0.00240.0023 

0.00240.0036 

0.00110.0034 

0.02860.0050 

0.04060.0065 


Black soil, Nagpur College Farm, C. P. 


l>ung + urine. 

Dry excreta. 

Urine. 

No manure. 

Scarihed.. 

Country ploughed |nd scarified. 
Inversion ploughed and scarified. 


Sotghum and gram 
Sorghum and gram 
Sorghum and gram 
So/ghum and gram 

Wheatf 

Wheatf 

Wheatf 


0.00090.0012 
0.0002 0.0011 
0.00100.0008 
0.00160.0005 

0.01090.0023 

0.00760.0024 

0.01500.0032 


Black cotton soils, Akola Government Farm, Berars 


Castor cake + super... Cotton*** 

Castor cake + super + lime. Cotton* 

Castor cake + super + lime... — Cotton* 


* Yields in descending brder. 
t Yields in ascending order. 
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Such relationship would not obviously hold in the case of the Dyer’s method, 
which gives rather erratic results in these soils. 

NON-CAICAFEODS SOILS 

These soils represent approximately neutral soils, being neither too acid nor 
too alkaline in reaction. The results are set forth in table 6. In a few cases 
total phosphoric acid was also determined. 

It will be noticed that in practically all cases examined both the methods of 
extraction have differentiated between manured and unmanured plots, and also 
between plots treated with phosphatic fertilizers and those treated with other 
fertilizers containing no phosphates. It is only in the two groups of acid and 
non-calcareous soils that both methods agree closely, whereas in the case of 
calcareous and alkali soils the citric acid method gives erratic results. On the 
other hand, the method of extracting with 1 per cent potassium carbonate 
solvent gives, in a uniform manner and in all types of soil, values for available 
phosphoric acid which are significantly related to the cultural history of the 
plots, and are therefore comparable with regard to the probable fertility of 
soils in their relation to available phosphoric acid. This possibility is rather 
remote in the case of the citric acid process, for reasons already detailed above. 
The same fact will obviously hold true in the case of any of its substitutes de¬ 
pendent upon acid dieestion. 

Further, the potassium carbonate solvent is capable of dissolving phos¬ 
phorus in organic combination in humus, which citric acid solution fails to do. 
It is well known that phosphorus in organic combination generally remains 
in a colloidal and highly dispersed state in the soil solution, and, as such, is 
believed to be more efficacious and easily available to plants than inorganic 
phosphates in soils (8). Thus it may perhaps be maintained that potassium 
carbonate solution, which extracts phosphorus in both organic and inorganic 
combinations in soils, is a very suitable solvent for the estimation of soil phos¬ 
phates which will be available for plant nutrition. Consequently, the potas¬ 
sium carbonate method is capable of measuring the probable fertility of all 
types of soil with respect to available phosphoric acid, and, as such, can be 
recommended as of universal application for this purpose. Besides, citric 
acid solution extracts, in the majority of cases, especially in calcareous soils, 
very small amounts of phosphoric acid, giving rise to great manipulative diffi¬ 
culties in their estimation. Thus the potassium carbonate method is a decided 
improvement on the existing citric acid method. 

SUMMAEV Aia> GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

A large number of typical soils of known cropping and manorial history, con¬ 
sisting of acid, laterite, humus, alkali, calcareous, and non-calcareous ones, 
were collected from different parts of India for a comparison of the new potas- 
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No manure. Gram, peas, and wheat 0.0518 0.0083 

Cftstorcake. Gram, peas, and wheat 0.0379 0.0119 

Farmyard manure. Gram, peas, and wheat 0.0233 0.0044 



































































*6 


'f tiiMsiMiUft MB 



Field A/la, plot no. 11, control. Striped sugarcane . 0 0150 

Field A/la, plot no. 16, super. Striped sugarcane 0.0277 

Field A/la, plot no. 10, complete manure. Striped sugarcane 0.0165 
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sium carbonate method with Dyer's citric acid method for the estimation of 
available phosphoric acid. The following conclusions are summarized from 
the results obtained: 

1 . The results obtained showed that the potassium carbonate method is equally applicable 
to all t 3 rpes of soil, whereas the citric acid method breaks down as a discriminating agent for 
evaluating the available phosphoric acid of alkali and calcareous soils. 

2. Besides the obvious advantage of a more general application, the potassium carbonate 
method possesses several other points in its favour and should therefore replace the existing 
Dyer’s method or any of its substitutes dependent upon acid digestion for estimating the 
available phosphoric acid of soils. 
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The importance of investigating the relationship of bacterial activities in the 
soil to crop production was Cinphasized by Brow n (2). Perhaps it is equally 
important to know what influence the crop may have on the bacteria, in order 
that the complete cycle may be understood. Since it is recognized that cer¬ 
tain bacteria, such as nitrifying, nitrogen-fixing, and cellulose-decomposing 
species, are necessary aids to soil fertility, the complete understanding of such a 
cycle might make it possible to utilize these microscopic agents more effectively. 

The following are a few representative illustrations from the literature deal¬ 
ing with the effects of crops on the microscopic soil flora: 

Hiltner (5) stated that growing plant roots stimulate the activities of free-living nitrogen¬ 
fixing bacteria. Heinze (4) found that Azsotobacter appears to be more widely distributed in 
cultivated than in virgin soil. 

Greaves (3) reported the analyses of hundreds of samples of cultivated and virgin soils 
in Utah and concluded that virgin soils have a low nitrogen-fixing power as compared with 
cultivated soils. Brown (2) investigated the effect of crop rotation over a few seasons. His 
results indicated that a rotation of corn and clover resulted in more active nitrogen-fixation 
than did com alone. A rotation of corn and cowpeas had little effect, whereas the rotation 
of com with rye apparently depressed nitrogen fixation. 

Starkey (14) investigated some influences of the development of higher plants upon the 
microdrganisms in the soil. His article is cited especially because it contains a considerable 
bibliography on the subject. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The present investigation is closely connected with a field experiment which 
has been in progress for some years at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station on the effects of different crop rotations and fertilizer treat¬ 
ments on crop production. Some of the results of these field experiments have 
been published by Ruprecht (10), by Ruprecht and Morse (11, 12), and by 
Morse (6, 7,8, 9). 

The field, designated as field A, is divided transversely from east to west into 
six strips, each 2 rods wide, which are numbered 5 to 10 inclusive. The original 
field included four additional strips, 1 to 4 inclusive, but the construction of a 
new building a few years ago made their abandonment necessary. Strip 10 
is across the north end of the field. The field is further divided longitudinally 
from north to south into four strips each 2 rods wide. 
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The first longitudinal strip (beginning on the west side of the field) and the 
third are planted certain years with a legume crop such as soybeans or clover, 
and the second and fourth are planted with a non-legume such as millet. On 
alternate years, the whole field is planted with a non-legume crop, corn being 
used frequently. Thus, the west and east halves of the field are exact dupli¬ 
cates so far as crops are concerned. 

The longitudinal strips are designated in this report by the letters LW 
(legume west), NLW (non-legume west), LE (legume east), and NLE (non¬ 
legume east). The transverse and longitudinal divisions of the field result in 
24 plots each 2 rods square, each of which is designated by the letter of the 
. longitudinal and the number of the transverse strips, as 10 NLW and 6 LE. 


TABLE 1 

The arrangement and fertilizer treatment of field A 
North 



LEGUMES 

WEST 

NON-LEGUMES 

WEST 

LEGUMES 

EAST 

10 


Dry ground fish 

9 


No nitrogen 

8 


Ammonium sulfate 

7 


No nitrogen 

6 


Ammonium sulfate until 1922 

No nitrogen since 

5 


Sodium nitrate 


The field has been used for a continuous experiment on the effects on crops 
of different plant nutrients, including nitrogen, potash, phosphorus, and lime 
compounds. Strip 5 has been treated annually with sodium nitrate, strip 8 
with ammonium sulfate. Strip 10 was formerly treated with dried blood, and 
more recently with dried ground fish. Strip 6 was formerly treated with am¬ 
monium sulfate but has had no nitrogen since 1922. Strips 7 and 9 have not 
received any kind of nitrogenous fertilizer since the experiment was begun in 
1882. The whole field is treated annually with uniform quantities of potash 
and phosphorus. The lime treatment is shown in table 4. The treatment of 
the field and its influence on crops will be found in the articles by Morse (6, 7,8, 
9) and by Ruprecht and Morse (11, 12). The present experiment has been 
carried out along similar lines since 1923. 

Table 1 shows the arrangement of the field and the nitrogen treatment. As a 
result of the fertilizer treatment and the system of cropping, the 24 individual 
plots fall into the following groups: those planted with legumes and receiving 
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nitrogen, those planted with legumes but receiving no nitrogen, those planted 
with non-legumes and receiving nitrogen, and those planted with non-legumes 
and receiving no nitrogen. 

At the end of each season, the crops are weighed and analyzed for nitrogen 
content; nitrogen determinations are also made on the soil from time to time. 
The department of chemistry of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station has had charge of the experiments outlined in the foregoing and some 
of the analyses have been made by the department of feed control. 

The outstanding results of the crop and soil analyses have been as follows: 
1. More nitrogen has been taken off the field with the crops than has been 
added as fertilizer. 2. Plots which have not received nitrogen but have been 
planted with legumes have produced as good crops as any of the others. 3. 
When crops of Japanese millet have been grown on the field, and in some sea¬ 
sons together with corn crops, the yield has been uniformly good over the whole 
field, including plots which have had no nitrogen added and no legume crops 
grown on them. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to determine what effect the crop rota¬ 
tion and fertilizer treatment may have on nitrogen-fixation, and also whether 
the nitrogen-fixation is sufficiently active to account for the residual nitrogen 
observed in parts of the field which have had neither legume crops or fertilizer 
treatment. 

The experimental work has been conducted according to the following four 
plans: 

I. A comparative study of the bacterial flora of the plot soils in fleld A by quantitative 
plating on different media and the subsequent isolation in pure culture of the predominating 
types of microorganisms. 

II. A study of the ability of the organisms isolated in plan I to fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

III. An investigation of the relative nitrogen-fixing ability of the soils of the plots of field A. 

IV. Determination of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the soils of the plots of field A, 
and its possible relation to the nitrogen fixation observed in these plots. 

Samples of soil for examination were collected in glass-stoppered bottles and 
also in 8-inch flower pots lined with a coating of paraffine. The bottled soils 
were taken to the laboratory for immediate examination. The moisture con¬ 
tent of the soil in the pots was determined and they were stored in a green¬ 
house for use during the winter months. Every second day the pots w^ere 
weighed and the loss from evaporation was made up by the addition of sterile 
distilled water. The bottled soil will be referred to, in this report, as series B; 
that in the pots will be designated as series P. 

I. Bacterial flora of plot soils in field A 

The first experiment undertaken was a quantitative study of the flora of the 
different plots of field A. Composite soil samples were taken from plots re¬ 
ceiving nitrogen and growing legumes, from plots receiving nitrogen but not 
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growing legumes, from plots not receiving nitrogen but growing legumes, and 
from plots not receiving nitrogen and not growing legumes. 

The media used for plating were Ashby’s agar, meat-extract peptone agar, 
dextrose peptone agar, and soil-extract agar. 

Ten grams of soil were added to 90 cc. of sterile physiological salt solution 
and shaken in a machine. Preliminary investigation suggested dilutions as 
follows: 1-100,000, 1-250,000 and 1-500,000. Quadruplicate plates were 
incubated at 25°C., and for six days where possible. Because of spreaders 
which obscured colony formation, meat-extract and peptone agar plates were 
incubated for only three days. The results, shown in table 2, indicate that 
the variations are inconsistent and, for any given medium, they are within the 
range of experimental error. They probably may be accounted for by biologi¬ 
cal variation, and are without significance. 


TABLE 2 

Numbers of bacteria in various soil combinations on different culture media 
Millions of bacteria to a gram of dry soil 


MEDIUM 

BACTERU IN SOIL COMBINATIONS* 

NL 


N-Nh 

N^N iV-L 

Ashby’s agar, Series B. 

4.06 

5.44 

5 25 

4.06 

Ashby’s agar, Series P. 

8.75 



11.50 

Meat-extract peptone agar. Series B. 

8.57 

7.07 

1 8 00 1 

10.42 

Meat-extract peptone agar, Series P. 

4.23 

7.88 


1.93 

Dextrose peptone agar. Series P. 

2.88 

2.75 

1 3.25 1 

3.41 

Soil-extract agar. Series P. j 

3.18 

1.94 


3.50 



* N L indicates nitrogen treatment and legume crop. N N-L indicates nitrogen treatment 
but non-legume crop. N~N L indicates no nitrogen but a legume crop. N-N N^L indicates 
no nitrogen and non-legume crop. 


//. NUrogetirHxing ability of the organisms isolated from I 

A number of organisms, including several actinomyces, were isolated in pure 
culture from the plates in exp)eriment I. The nitrogen-fixing ability of these 
organisms was tested as follows: 

A heavy inoculum was placed in flasks containing a layer of sterile Ashby’s agar and incu¬ 
bated at 25° to 28°C. for three or four days until growth was well established. Fifty cubic 
centimeters of sterile Ashby’s solution were added aseptically and the cultures incubated at 
25° to 28°C. for 14 days. This method was advocated by Ashby (1). At the end of the incu¬ 
bation period, total nitrogen determinations were made by the Kjeldahl method. One 
organism, designated as 9A, was found to fix nitrogen vigorously, the quantity averaging 10 to 
12 mgm. to 100 cc. of solution, and in some cases as much as 16 mgm. to 100 cc. 

The morphology of the organism, 9A, is typical for Azotobacter. In Ashby’s 
solution or on Ashby’s agar, cultures up to 1 week old show a predominance of 
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diplococcus forms, somewhat granular when stained with erythrosin or rose 
bengal. The cells are slightly smaller than those of three stock strains of 
Azotobacter chroococcum carried in the laboratory. 

When cultivated in Ashby’s solution, 9A forms a slightly wrinkled scum 
which varies in color from yellow to a light brown. On Ashby’s agar slants, 
the organism produces a profuse, slimy growth. At first there is no pigment, 
but at the end of a week the growth becomes yellow, and darkens to a light 
brown in old cultures. The pigment never becomes as dark as that of the 
three stock cultures mentioned. 

Colonies on Ashby’s agar plates are large, frequently measuring 10 mm. in 
diameter. They are raised and slimy with a dense center. The coloration 
is like that of the slant cultures on Ashby’s agar. 

The writers feel that the organism undoubtedly belongs to the genus Azo¬ 
tobacter. 

None of the other organisms fixed nitrogen in measurable quantity, 
although some were able to grow on nitrogen-free Ashby’s medium. 

IIL Nitrogen-fixing ability of soil in plots of field A 

The next experiment undertaken was the determination of the nitrogen¬ 
fixing ability of the soil in the different plots of field A, and the prevalence of 
organisms capable of fixing marked quantities of nitrogen. 

Soil samples were taken from the storage pots and well mixed but not dried, 
the moisture content being maintained as near as possible to that of the soil 
when taken from the field. One-gram portions were put into 50 cc. quantities 
of Ashby’s solution and incubated at 28°C. Controls were set up in the same 
manner and immediately sterilized at 15 pounds for 20 minutes, after which 
they were handled in exactly the same way as the cultures. 

At first, incubation for three weeks was attempted but it was found that 
during the third week putrefaction was so rapid that the cultures were spoiled 
for nitrogen-fixation tests. Two weeks’ incubation was employed satisfac¬ 
torily for the remainder of the tests. At the end of one week some of the 
scum growing on the surface of the cultures was plated in Ashby’s agar to de¬ 
termine the possible presence of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, especially of the 
Azotobacter group. 

After two weeks’ incubation, total nitrogen determinations were made on the 
cultures and controls by the Kjeldahl method. 

Table 3 shows the results of these tests. One series of 1926 and one of 1928 
are included as representative of the determinations. During the series of 
1928, pure cultures of 9A were isolated from the plots thus indicated and were 
tested for nitrogen-fixing power, using Ashby’s solution and incubating for 
three weeks at 28°C; Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method 
as before. In all cases, it was found that the oi;ganism was capable of fixing 
substantial amounts of nitrogen. No other aerobic oiganism was found which 
could fix measurable amounts of nitrogen, although some were isolated which 
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could live on the nitrogen-free Ashby’s medium. No isolations of anaerobic 
organisms were attempted. 

TABLE 3 

Nitrogen- fixation by sails of plots in field A 
Milligrams of nitrogen to a gram of soil 
North 




NTTEOGEN PDCED 



DATE 

Lcffumes 

West 

Non-legumes 

West 

Legumes 

East 

Non-legumes 

East 


10 ^ 

November, 1926 | 
November, 1928 | 

4.9-1- 

5.3 

4.3+ 

2.7 

2.4 

1.8 

2.3 

1.3 

4.7+ 

5.1 

3.0+ 

3.8 

4.4+ 

4.4 

3.5+ 

4.0 

Dry ground 
fish 


November, 1926 | 

4.7+ 

4.8 

1.8+ 

4.9 

4.7+ 

4.9 

5.4+ 

6.8 


9 

November, 1928 | 

3.7+ 

3.0 

2.3 

1.3 

4.6+ 

3.9 

4.6+ 

3.7 

> No nitrogen 

8 - 

November, 1926 | 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

4.2+ 

5.4 

3.6+ 

4.7 

Ammonium 

November, 1928 | 

1.5 

2.0 

2.1 

1.3 

2.2 

0.0 

4.5+ 

2.4 

' sulfate 


November, 1926 | 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.9 

4.8+ 

4.6 

6.3+ 

4.8 

' 

7 - 

November, 1928 | 

3.3+ 

4.0 

4.2+ 

1.9 

4.5+ 

3.4 

4.1 + 
3.7 

► No nitrogen 


November, 1926 | 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

1.7 

3.1 
' 2.1 

5.8 

3.2 


6 - 

November, 1928 | 

2.2 

1.9 

1.4 

1.7 

3.6 

1.4 

3.1 

4.1 

' No nitrogen 


November, 1926 | 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

1.9 

4.2 

1.8 

2.2 

2.9 

Sodium 


November, 1928 | 

2.0 

1.3 

4.4 

1.0 

2.1 

1.8 

4.4+ 

3.9 

nitrate 


The plus mark indicates the presence of organism 9A. 


Table 3 shows the following results: 

In general, the soil of the east half of the field has a greater nitrogen-fixing ability than that 
of the west half. Two apparent influences might account for this condition: the slope is 
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from west to east which might mean a more favorable moisture condition for Aasobacter in the 
east half; and more lime has been added to the east half over a period of 20 years. The 
amounts of lime added to the plots are shown in table 4. A study of the pH of the different 
plots was made in order to investigate the possible relation of the liming to the soil acidity. 
This study is reported later in the manuscript. 

In general, the plots showing the highest nitrogen fixation also yielded cultures of 9A. 
This correlation was expected. The outstanding exception was in plot 6 NLE which had a 
high nitrogen fixation but did not show any 9A. 

The poorest nitrogen fixation was observed in strips 5, 6, and 8 which had received inor¬ 
ganic nitrogen compounds as fertilizer. Ammonium sulfate might be expected to lower 

TABLE 4 

Total lime applied to field A since 1898 
Pounds an acre 
North 




LniE ADDED 



Legumes 

West 

Non-lcgumea 

West 

Legumes 

East 

Non-legumes 

East 

10 

10,000 

10,000 1 

18,000 

17,000 

18,000 

17,000 

9 

10,000 

10,000 1 

18,000 

17,000 

18,000 

17,000 

8 

10,000 

10,000 

18,000 

18,000 

7 ! 

8,500 

8,500 

17,000 

17,000 


7,000 

7,000 

15,500 

15,500 

6 

10,000 

10,000 

17,000 

17,000 

5 

10,000 

10,000 1 

18,000 

17,000 

18,000 

17,000 


Note: The presence of two quantities in some of the squares indicates that the north and 
south halves of these squares have had different amounts of lime applied at certain periods. 


the pH of the soil, but table 5 shows that the liming of the strips apparently had overcome 
any such influence. Another possible explanation is that suggested by Winogradsky (15): 
that other microorganisiqs present in the soil are stimulated by the presence of readily 
available organic nitrogen, and, because they grow more rapidly than the Azotobacter, 
they are able to exhaust the available supply of food, especially energy material. Strip 10 
has been treated with complex organic fertilizer (dried blood and later dry ground fish) 
which probably is made available more slowly for microorganic consumption. Under these 
conditions, the Azotobacter seems to be able to fulfil its nitrogen-fixing function more 
successfully. 

The presence of legume crops on the plots apparently has not influenced nitrogen fixation 
or the growth of 9A in the soil, since some of the legume plots showed as much fixation as any 
of the plots in the field. 
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IV. The pH of the soils of plots in field A 

The soil reaction was tested by the potentiometer method, calomel and gold- 
leaf electrodes being used. Methods for determining hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion of soils, later compiled by Snyder (13), were used as a basis for the tests. 
Table 5 shows the pH determinations in 1926-27 and 1928-29. It will be 
observed that the figures for 1926-27 are slightly higher than those for 1928-29. 
This is probably because the field was last limed in the spring of 1926 and the 
effects had disappeared slightly in the two years elapsing between the tests. 


TABLE s 

The pH of soil in plots of field A 

The upper figures in each square indicate the determination made in 1926, and the lower 
figures, those in 1928. 


North 



LBOUMES 

WEST 

NON-LEQ0IIES 

WEST 

LEGUMES 

EAST 

NON-LEGUMES 

EAST 


PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

m i 

6.5 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 


5.8 

5.5 

6.1 

6.2 

9 ! 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 


5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

8 ( 


6.2 

6.5 

6.4 


5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

7 I 

6,5 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 


6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6 ( 

6.2 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 


5.8 

5.8 

6.0 

6.0 

5 1 


6.1 

6.1 

6.1 


5.9 

5.7 

6.0 

5.9 


The lowest pH, 5.5, was obtained in plot 10 NLW, which gave poor nitrogen- 
fixation figures and did not yield any 9A, However, the same results were 
observed in 1926 when the pH was 6.5 in this plot. On the whole, it seems 
that the pH does not explain the results obtained either in regard to nitrogen 
fixation or to the presence of 9A. In practically all cases, the pH was within 
the limit of tolerance for the growth and activity of 9A as determined by ex¬ 
periment in this study. The determinations were made from soil that had 
been stored in pots. It has been stated (13) that storage has a tendency to 
increase the acidity of soil; therefore the field conditions of the plots are prob¬ 
ably more favorable than those of pots for Azotobacter growth and activity. 
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Results suggest that there is sufficient nitrogen fixation in the soil of field A 
to account for the nitrogen reserve. 

The nitrogen fixation observed in the plots is correlated with the presence of 
an Azotobacter strain designated as 9A. 

Nitrogen fixation and the distribution of organism 9A appear to have re¬ 
mained reasonably constant over a 3-year period. 

The growth of different crops, including l^umes and non-legumes, has not in¬ 
fluenced nitrogen fixation or the presence of organism 9A in the field. 

Plate counts of the organisms in the soil revealed no significant information. 

The soil reaction in the plots of field A does not appear to be a controlling 
factor in the nitrogen-fixing activity and the distribution of organism 9A; 
this organism tolerates a lower pH than that commonly accepted as a limiting 
factor for Azotobacter growth. 
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The actinomycetes have long been recognized as a constituent of the normal 
soil microflora. Beijerinck (1) was one of the first to call attention to the fact 
that the soil harbors a large number of actinomycetes, to the activities of 
which he ascribed the formation of humus. Soon afterward, Hiltner and 
Stdrmer (6) pointed out that these organisms often comprise 20 to 30 per cent 
of the total number of colonies appearing on gelatin plates in the making of 
bacterial counts from normal soils. 

The first serious attempt to classify the actinomycetes (apart from the 
pathogenic forms) was not done until 1914, by Krainsky (8), but since then 
several contributions to an analysis of the actinomyces flora of the soil have 
been made by Waksman and Qurtis (11, 16) and by Conn (2, 3, 4), besides 
many works on the general morphology and biology of the actinomycetes 
[for a review of the literature see Lieske (9), Waksman (11), and 0rskov (10)]. 
About 40 new species have been described by the aforementioned writers, 
and a good deal of information concerning the r61e of these organisms in bio¬ 
logical soil processes has been gained. A great difficulty has been represented, 
however, by their extreme variability, which is strongly emphasized by all 
modern authors, especially Lieske (9), who in his very complete treatise on the 
morphology and biology of the actinomycetes expresses an entire disbelief 
in the possibility of classifying these organisms as “species.” A somewhat 
similar, although less extreme, view is expressed by Waksman (11), who points 
out the possibility of classifying them as “species-groups,” that is, groups 
composed of a number of strains showing agreement in their most characteristic 
morphological and (especially) biochemical features. The present paper rep¬ 
resents an attempt to obtain some information about the actinomyces flora 
of Danish soils, with special reference to the possibility of distinguishing 
betw^een species-groups, in the sense of Waksman." 

^ Now bacteriologist to the Linnean Society of New South Wales, Sydney. 

* The work was originally planned as a more comprehensive study, but had to be left be¬ 
cause of the writer’s departure for Australia; this paper, together with one previously pub¬ 
lished (7), represents a summary of the preliminary results. The author’s thanks are due to 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, for supplying a num¬ 
ber of authentic cultures for comparison with those isolated from the Danish soils. 
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COUNTINGS or ACTINOMYCETES IN VARIOUS SOILS 

Counts of bacteria and actinomycetes were carried out on the following agar 
medium: dextrose, 2 gm.; casein dissolved in 10 cc. 0.1 N NaOH, 0.2 gm.; 
K2HPO4, 0.5 gm.; MgS 04 , 0.2 gm.; FeCls, trace; agar, 15 gm.; distilled water, 
1,000 cc.; pH 6.5 to 6.6. Dilutions of 1:10,000“100,000 were used according 
to the character of the soil. Six parallel plates were usually poured, and in¬ 
cubated at 25®C. for 7 days. This medium was found eminently suitable for 
counting and isolating the actinomycetes, and because of the thin growth, 
which most actinomycetes produced on it, it is also very convenient when a 
direct microscopical examination of the living colonies is desired; for the 
cultural distinction of the various strains it was found less suitable. The 
results of the countings are found in table 1. 

It will be seen that the absolute numbers of actinomycetes, which vary from 
none to about 13 millions per gram, are not materially different in the different 
kinds of soils of similar reaction; but the reaction has a marked influence on the 
numbers. All the Strongly acid soils, of pH 4.6 and less, have, with one single 
exception (forest soil 31), only very small numbers of actinomycetes. At a 
pH value of about 5 the numbers begin to rise, and the maximal figures occur 
in the region of pH 6.8 to 8.0. This is in perfect agreement with the results of 
Gillespie (5), Waksman and Joffe (17), and Waksman (14), who found that the 
critical degree of acidity for the majority of actinomycetes is pH 4.8 to 5.0, 
and that their optimal reaction is pH 7 to 8. Waksman (13), moreover, found 
the percentage of actinomycetes decreasing in strongly acid soils. This is here 
true only in special cases; all the typical acid peat soils—forest soils 28 and 
30, moor soils 38 to 41, heath soils 49 and 50—have remarkably low percentages 
of actinomycetes, but otherwise there is no correlation whatever between the 
pH values and the percentages of actinomycetes in the total flora on the plates. 
Even such extremely acid soils as 1, 2, and 27 have the same percentages as 
the neutral and alkaline soils. Furthermore, the percentages are mostly of 
the same order of magnitude as those found by Hiltner and Stdrmer (6), 
Waksman and Curtis (16), and Conn (2), although some excessive figures occur 
—soils 14, 19, 23, and 54—which were only found by Waksman and Curtis 
in certain subsoils. 

The soil reaction thus to a marked extent controls the development of acti¬ 
nomycetes in the soil. This statement seems to be no more applicable to ac¬ 
tinomycetes than to the bacteria (or at least to those bacteria which develop 
on the agar medium), since the relative numbers of actinomycetes were affected 
only in special cases, viz., in the strongly acid peat soils. It must be left to 
further investigations to decide what is the cause of the relative absence of 
actinomycetes in this soil type. It is possible that the aeration, which is usu¬ 
ally poor in these soils, might play a r61e; however, the results recorded in 
table 2, where an acid peat soil was kept in a moist, loose, and well-aerated 
condition, do favor this hypothesis. 
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As a further test of the influence of reaction on numbers of actinomycetes, 
the following experiment was carried out: Three more or less acid soils re¬ 
ceived additions of CaCO* (the strongly acid peat soil, 4 per cent; the two 


TABLE 1 

Numbers of actinomycetes in various soils 


I 

» is 


Field soils 


Forest soils —Concluded 
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mineral soils, each 1 per cent), and soil portions with and without lime were 
kept at 25°C. for about 3 months, during which the moisture content was kept 
as close to the optimum as possible, and the numbers of actinomycetes were 
determined several times. The results are given in table 2. They agree 
perfectly with the expectation: the strongly acid peat soil with the addition 
of lime shows an enormous increase in actinomycetes: the acid sand soil, poor 
in organic matter, shows a rather small, although definite increase: and 
finally the faintly acid loam shows a hardly significant increase. The relative 
numbers of actinomycetes in the two last soils are distinctly lowered by the 
lime, because of the very marked stimulation of the bacteria. The enormous 
development of actinomycetes in acid peat soil with lime speaks strongly in 

TABLE 2 


Influence of CaCOi on numbers of actinomycetes in acid soils 



PERIOD OF 
INCUBATION 

WITHOUT CaCOj 

WITH CaCOa 


SOIL 

Number of 
actino* 
mycetcs* 

Actino* 
mycetcs 
per centf 

pH 

Number of 
actinOi^ 
mycetcs* 

Actino* 
mycetcs 
per centf 

pH 


days 

Start 

No actinomycetes 

3.85 

(0) 


■ 

Heath soil 49 ^ 

15 

on casein agar. 

— 

18.3 

22.0 

mmm 

45 

Act. acidophilus 

3,67 

84.9 

21.1 



75 

(7) present 

3.90 

122.9 

29.6 

m 

f 

Start 

1.8 

40.8 

5.09 

1.8 

40.8 

■ 

Field soil 4 ( 

15 

3.1 

61.0 

4.71 

8.0 

35.0 

7.57 

1 

90 

2.7 

57.6 

4.42 

10.2 

23.4 

7.50 

( 

Start 

2.4 

32.0 

5.92 

1 2.4 

32.0 

.... 

Field soil 6 i 

15 

2.7 

24.0 

6.04 

3.0 

15,5 

mSM 

1 

90 

2.9 

36.2 

5.78 

3.5 




* Millions per gm. of soil. 

t Percentage of numbers of bacteria -f actinomycetes on plates. 


favor of the theory of Waksman (15), that several actinomycetes, if suitable 
reaction and good aeration are provided, are capable of decomposing soil 
“humus;” on the other hand we must admit that according to this theory one 
might expect to find especially large numbers of actinomycetes in neutral 
and alkaline humus soils. This is, however, not the case (table 1). 

CXn,TURAL STLTDIES OF ISOLATED ORGANISMS 

About 90 strains of actftxomycetes were isolated from the aforementioned 
soils, and attempts were made to separate them into species-groups and to 
identify them with previously described forms. The following characters 
were studied: 
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I. Presence or absence of spirals in aerial mycelium on dextrose-casein-agar. 

11. Cultural characters on the following media:* 

1. Czapek^s agar. Saccharose, 30 gm.; NaNOs, 2 gm.; K 2 HPO 4 ,1 gm.; MgSOi, 0.5 

gm.; KCl, 0.5 gm.; FeSOi, trace; agar, 15 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 cc.; 
pH 7. 

2. Glycerift’agar. Glycerin 10 gm.; asparagin, 1 gm.; K 3 HPO 4 , 0.5 gm.; agar, 15 

gm.;pH 7. 

3. Starch-casein-agar, Soluble starch, 10 gm.; casein dissolved in 1 iV NaOH, 

1 gm.; KjHP 04 , 0.5 gm.; MgS 04 , 0.5 gm.; agar, 15 gm.; distilled water, 
1,000 cc.; pH 7. This medium was found especially favorable in many 
cases, allowing a very abundant and yet characteristic growth with strong 
formation of a characteristically colored aerial mycelium of nearly all 
strains. 

4. Nutrient agar with addition of 2 per cent glycerin and 0.1 per cent KjHPOi. 

This medium gave an excellent growth and in many cases a character¬ 
istically colored vegetative mycelium and soluble pigments, but often no 
aerial mycelium. 

5. Gelatin. 15 per cent gold label gelatin in distilled water; reaction adjusted to 

pH 7. 

6. Potato plugs. 

7. Loeffler’s Blood Serum. 


All cultures were made as slope cultures in ordinaiy test tubes and incubated at 25®C. 
Observations were made for a period of about 6 weeks. 


Among the strains of actinomycetes tested in this way the following species* 
groups could be recognized: 


A. No brown pigment in protein-media. 

1. Red or blue pigments in synthetic media; marked reduction of nitrates: 

Actinomyces violaceus-ruber, 

2. No red or blue pigments. 

a. Typical golden pigment in all synthetic media: 

Actinomyces fulvissimus. 

b. Pigment not typical; abundant aerial mycelium. 

I. Aerial mycelium on synthetic media dark slate-gray; lemon- or sulfur- 
yellow pigments sometimes formed, 
a. Vegetative mycelium on Czapek’s agar light-colored: 

Actinomyces cellulosae. 

Vegetative mycelium on Czapek’s agar turning dark: 

Actinomyces olivaceus. 

II. Aerial mycelium greenish or yellowish gray; very rapid liquefaction 
of gelatin and blood-serum, 
or. Aerial mycelium greenish: 


Actinomyces griseus. 

B. Aerial mycelium yellowish: 

Actinomyces griseojlavus. 

B. Typical brown pigment in protein-media (“chromogenus” species). 

1. Deep brown growth and pigment in all synthetic media: 

Actinomyces pheochromogenus. 


* A much larger variety of media were tested, but finally those here mentioned were se¬ 
lected as giving the most satisfactory results. 
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2. Pigment in synthetic media of other color or absent. 

a. Aerial mycelium absent or in traces; typical red vegetative mycelium: 

Actinomyces hobili, 

b. Aerial mycelium more or less abundant. 

I. Typical red pigment in Czapek’s agar: 

Actinomyces erythrochromogenus. 

II. Pigment not red. 

a. Aerial mycelium rose to cinnamon-brown: 

Actinomyces roseus. 

13. Aerial mycelium abundant, characteristic lead-grey; light 
brown pigment in synthetic media: 

Actinomyces diastatochronwgemis. 

A brief description of these groups is given in the following: 

Actinomyces griseus Krainsky, emend. Waksman and Curtis. Six strains -f- one authentic 
examined. Spiral formation: none. Growth on Czapek's agar: Fair; vegetative mycelium 
scant, thin, first colorless, later yellowish gray; aerial mycelium abundant, thick, dusty layer 
of a characteristic greenish gray color, sometimes with a yellowish tinge; a faint yellowish 
gray soluble pigment is sometimes formed. Glycerin-agar: Scant growth; vegetative myce¬ 
lium thin, colorless; aerial mycelium thin, first white, later yellowish green. Starch-casein- 
agar: Abundant and characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium spreading, cream-colored 
to greenish gray; aerial mycelium formed early and abimdantly, thick dusty layer of a strong 
greenish gray color; olive-green soluble pigment sometimes formed. Nutrient agar: Abun¬ 
dant growth; vegetative mycelium cream-colored; aerial mycelium formed after 15 to 20 da)^, 
first white, later greenish gray to yellowish green; faint yellowish brown, soluble pigment in 
old cultures. Potato: Strong and characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium abundant, 
folded, first cream-colored, later yellowish or grayish green; aerial mycelium abundant, 
dusty, grayish green; plug colored gray. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium cream-colored, later 
greenish gray; aerial mycelium scant, white, later yellowish gray; slant of gelatin completely 
liquefied in 4 to 6 days; smell of ammonia; no pigment. Loeffler's Hood serum: uncharacter¬ 
istic growth; no aerial mycelium or pigment; serum almost completely liquefied in 15 days. 
Most cultures possess a veiy strong “soil” odor, some strains a remarkably pungent smell of 
musty straw. Occi^nence: common; although not in large numbers. 

Actinomyces griseofavus Krainsky. Two strains examined. Spiral formation: none. 
Czapek's agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium flat, spreading, first colorless, later yel¬ 
lowish gray; aerial mycelium abundant, thick, dusty, first white, later characteristic yellowish 
gray, often forming a mosaic of white and yellowish gray patches; no pigment. Glycerin- 
agar: fair growth; vegetative mycelium flat, first colorless, later pale yellow to yellowish 
gray; aerial mycelium smooth, first white, later grayish yejlow, with net or ring formation; 
no pigment. Starch-casein-agar: very good growth; vegetative mycelium flat, spreading, 
first colorless, later cream-colored; aerial mycelium abundant, thick, white to grayish yellow 
with distinct net formation; no pigment. Nutrient agar: abundant, but uncharacteristic 
growth; vegetative mycelium raised, folded, cream-colored to light yellowish brown; aerial 
mycelium in patches, white to yellowish gray; pigment absent or faint yellowish brown. 
Potato: enormously strong growth, plug after 8 to 10 days completely covered by tufts of 
mycelium 4 to 6 mm. high; vegetative mycelium raised, folded, cream-colored; aerial my¬ 
celium abundant, dusty, white to yellowish gray, sometimes with a pink tinge. Gelatin: 
vegetative mycelium smooth, white to cream-colored; aerial mycelium well developed, white to 
light yellowish gray; gelatin completely liquefied in 6 to 7 days; no pigment. Loeifler^s blood 
serum: uncharacteristic growth; serum largely liquefied in 15 days. Occurrence: not common. 
This group resembles the preceding one very much, but can be distinguished from it by the 
characteristic grayish yellow of its aerial mycelium which never assumes the distinct green 
shade of the griseus group. 
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Actinomyces ceUulosae Krainsky. Five strains examined. Spiral formation: none. 
CzapeVs agar: fair and characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium thin, spreading deep into 
medium, of a characteristic transparent appearance, first colorless, in old cultures sometimes 
lemon>yellow; aerial mycelium abundant, thick, crusty, often with zone>formation, first light 
gray, later deep slate gray; pigment mostly absent, sometimes bright lemon>yellow. Gly- 
cerin-agar: fair, but less characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium narrow, first white, later 
light gray to yellowish gray or almost black; aerial mycelium abundant, first white, later dark 
slate-grey or grayish brown; pigment absent or faint lemon-yellow to yellowish brown. 
Starcfhcasein-agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium smooth, first colorless or cream- 
colored, later yellowish brown; aerial mycelium variable, often abundant, slate gray; pigment 
absent or light yellowish brown. Nutrient agar: abundant and characteristic growth; 
vegetative mycelium spreading, much folded, first cream-colored, later sulfur-yellow; aerial 
mycelium formed late, but becomes abundant, first thin and white, later of the characteristic 
slate-gray color; no pigment. Potato: abundant and characteristic growth; vegetative 
mycelium raised, folded, cream-colored, later often sulfur-yellow; aerial mycelium abimdant, 
first white, later dark slate-gray, often with yellow edges. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium 
thin, yellowish gray to grayish black; aerial mycelium in patches, grayish white to gray- 
brown; gelatin completely liquefied in 5 to 8 days; no pigment. Loeffler^s blood serum: 
vegetative mycelium cream-colored; aerial mycelium white to light gray; no pigment; serum 
completely liquefied in 20 days. Occurrence: very common. 

Actinomyces olivaceus Waksman. Seven strains + one authentic examined. Spiral 
formation: mostly none, sometimes a few imperfect, open spirals. Czapek's agar: fair growth; 
vegetative mycelium thin, spreading into medium, first colorless, later yellowish gray, dark 
gray, or almost black; aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, dusty, often forming a mosaic of 
white and yellowish gray patches; pigment absent or light lemon-yellow. Glycerin agar: 
fair growth; vegetative mycelium narrow, growing into medium, first light gray, later black, 
often with yellow tinge, aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, fiirst white, later dark gray; 
pigment absent or light yellow. Starch-casein-agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium 
flat, smooth, dark gray; aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, slate-gray, often with mosaic- 
formation ; pigment absent or faint yellow. Nutrient agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium 
raised, spreading, cream-colored; aerial mycelium thin, in patches, white to yellowish gray; 
faint yellowish pigment. Potato: abundant growth; vegetative mycelium raised, folded, 
cream-colored; aerial mycelium abundant, dusty, grayish white to slate-gray or dark yellow¬ 
ish gray with yellow edges (much like Act. ceUulosae). Gelatin: vegetative mycelium thin, 
cream-colored to yellowish gray; aerial mycelium thin, gray and white patches; gelatin com¬ 
pletely liquefied in 6 to 8 days; no pigment. Occurrence: very common. Closely related 
to the previous group, from which those strains which do not produce an intensely colored 
growth on Czapek’s agar are difficult to distinguish; most characteristic is perhaps the mosaic 
formation in the aerial mycelium. 

Actinomyces violaceus-ruber Waksman and Curtis. Three strains -f one authentic ex¬ 
amined. Spiral formation: numerous spirals. Czapek^s agar: good growth; vegetative 
mycelium thin, spreading, first colorless, then red-violet, in old cultures deep blue-violet; 
aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, light gray; pigment first light pink-violet, later sky-blue. 
Glycerin-agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium thin, first white, with red and violet spots, 
later deep violet-blue. Starch-casein-agar: abundant growth; vegetative mycelium flat, 
spreading, first pink, later turning deep blue; aerial mycelium in patches, white to gra)dsh 
blue; pigment dark blue. Nutrient agar: abundant growth; v^etative mycelium raised, 
folded, first cream-colored, later turning deep blue-green; aerial mycelium thin, smooth, 
white to ash-gray; olive-green pigment in old cultures. Potato: good growth; vegetative 
mycelium spreading, folded, blue; aerial mycelium in patches, gray, turning dark violet; 
dark blue pigment. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium cream-colored with red ^>ots; aerial my¬ 
celium scant, white patches; slow liquefaction (complete after 25 days); faint red-brown pig¬ 
ment in old cultures. Loeffler's blood serum: vegetative mycelium flat, spreading, violet-blue; 
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no aerial mycelium; no pigment; trace of liquefaction after 25 days. Occurrence: fairly 
common. 

Actinomyces fulvissimus n. sp. Six strains examined. Microscopical appearance: vege¬ 
tative mycelium without any special characteristics; aerial mycelium of short, straight, often 
trifurcated hyphae, 1.0 to 1.2 m broad; no spiral formation; branches of hyphae break up into 
oidia, 1.0 to 1.2 X 1.2 to 1.5 At. Czapek's agar: good growth (one strain very scant), vegeta¬ 
tive mycelium flat, narrow, flrst light golden, later deep orange to red-brown; aerml mycelium 
scant, sometimes almost absent, flrst white, later light grayish brown; pigment very char¬ 
acteristic, bright golden to orange. Glycerin~agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium nar¬ 
row, raised, smooth, golden to dark bronze; aerial mycelium scant, in patches, white to light 
cinnamon-brown; pigment intensely golden to orange. Starch-casein-agar: good growth; 
vegetative mycelium spreading, folded, yellowish brown; aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, 
lead-gray; pigment dull yellow to orange. Nutrient agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium 
raised, finely wrinkled, deep red-brown; no aerial mycelium; brownish yellow pigment. 
Potato: good growth; vegetative mycelium raised, much wrinkled, rust-brown; aerial myce¬ 
lium absent or traces of white; pigment gray to faint lemon-yellow. Gelatin: vegetative 
mycelium narrow, smooth, yellowish brown to red-brown; no aerial mycelium; no pigment; 
gelatin completely liquefied in 10 to 12 days. Loeffler*s blood serum: vegetative mycelium red- 
brown; no aerial mycelium; yellowish pigment; no liquefaction. The characteristic golden 
pigment is formed in nearly all media in which the organism grows, but becomes most typical 
and attains its greatest brightness in synthetic agar media; it has indicator properties, turning 
red in strongly acid solutions. Occurrence: extremely common in Danish soils; easily recog¬ 
nized on agar plates by its bronze-colored colonies, surrounded by haloes of bright yellow 
pigment. 

Actinomyces roseus Krainsky, emend. Waksman and Curtis. Six strains + one authentic 
examined. Spiral formation: present, sometimes abundant. Czapek*s agar: scant to strong 
growth; vegetative mycelium thin, white, sometimes (e.g. authentic culture from Waksman) 
with age becoming greenish black with metallic lustre; aerial mycelium thin, sometimes in 
patches, light rose; no pigment. Glycerin-agar: fair growth; vegetative mycelium flat, 
spreading into medium, white to pale pink, in one strain grayish green; aerial mycelium 
smooth, rose to cinnamon-brown; no pigment. Starch-casein-agar: good growth; vegetative 
mycelium spreading into medium, yellowish brown to greenish gray; aerial mycelium abun¬ 
dant, thick, smooth layer of a characteristic rose color; no pigment. Nutrient agar: abundant 
growth; vegetative mycelium superficially spreading, cream-colored to red-brown, in two 
strains of a characteristic green color; aerial mycelium scant, white, formed late; brown 
pigment. Potato: good to abundant growth; vegetative mycelium spreading, flat or folded, 
yellowish gray to greenish black in two strains; aerial mycelium scant to abundant, first 
white, later rose-colored; brownish gray pigment. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium narrow, 
folded, yellowish brown to gray-green; aerial mycelium scant, white to light rose; brown pig¬ 
ment; slow liquefaction. Occurrence: fairly common, though not in large numbers. 

Actinomyces bobili Waksman and Curtis. Six strains + one authentic examined. Spiral 
formation: none. Czapek's agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium raised, spreading, some¬ 
what folded, pale rose to coral-red; with colorless edges; no aerial mycelium; no pigment. 
Glycerin agar: good growth, in appearance like the previous, blood-red; no aerial mycelium 
or only traces of white; mostly no pigment, sometimes pale rose. Starch-casein-agar: good, 
but less characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium superficially spreading, grayish rose, 
sometimes with small tufts of grayish white aerial mycelium; grayish orange pigment. Nu¬ 
trient agar: abundant and characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium superficially spreading, 
coarsely folded (lichenoid), characteristically coral-red; no aerial mycelium; deep brown 
pigment; when glycerin is omitted from the medium, a comparatively scant and quite un¬ 
characteristic yellowish brown growth is obtained. Potato: fair growth; vegetative mycelium 
raised, wrinkled, grayish brown to coral-red; aerial mycelium absent Or traces of white; pig¬ 
ment gra 3 dsh to black. Gelatin: Vegetative mycelium orange, sometimes with patches of 
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white aerial mycelium; brown pigment; fairly rapid liquefaction, almost complete after 15 
days. Occurrence: common soil organism: easily recognized on plates of casein>agar by its 
colonies which resemble drops of sealing wax. 

Actinomyces diastatochromogenus Krainsky. Six strains examined. Spiral formation: 
abundant, Czapek's agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium superficially spreading, first 
colorless, later cream-colored to yellowish brown; aerial mycelium abundant, formed late, first 
white, later ash-gray; yellowish to light brown pigment. Glycerin agar: fair growth; vegeta¬ 
tive mycelium spreading into medium, colorless to cream-colored; aerial mycelium less 
abundant than on previous medium, white to light gray; no pigment. Slarch-casein-agar: 
abundant and characteristic growth; vegetative mycelium superficially spreading, yellowish 
gray; aerial mycelium abundant, smooth, first white, later deep lead-gray, with characteristic 
net formation; grayish yellow to yellowish brown pigment. Nutrient agar: abundant growth; 
vegetative mycelium spreading, yellowish to grayish brown; aerial mycelium absent or scant, 
white; light coffee-brown pigment. Potato: fair growth; vegetative mycelium spreading, 
finely wrinkled, first yellowish gray, later grayish black, with or without traces of white aerial 
mycelium; black pigment. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium cream-colored to yellowish brown; 
aerial mycelium scant, white; brown pigment; gelatin fairly rapidly liquefied. Loeffler*s 
blood serum: scant and uncharacteristic growth; dark yellowish brown pigment; no lique¬ 
faction. Occurrence: very common. 

Actinomyces erythrockromogenus Krainsky. Two strains examined. Spiral formation: 
abundant. Czapek's agar: fair growth; vegetative mycelium thin, first cream-colored, later 
turning dark violet to purple; aerial mycelium smooth, light gray; red-violet pigment. Glyc- 
erin-agar: fair growth; vegetative mycelium narrow, growing into medium, first light red- 
violet, later turning dark red; aerial mycelium thin, light gray to red-gray; yellowish red pig¬ 
ment. Starch-casein-agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium flat, spreading, dark violet; 
aerial mycelium smooth, light gray; purplish gray pigment. Nutrient agar: good growth; 
vegetative mycelium raised, wrinkled, yellowish gray to light brown; aerial mycelium smooth, 
light gray; deep brown pigment. Potato: good growth; vegetative mycelium raised, wrinkled, 
first yellowish gray, later almost black; deep black pigment. Gelatin: vegetative mycelium 
finely wrinkled, yellowish to light purple, with thin patches of aerial mycelium; brown pig¬ 
ment; very slow liquefaction. Occurrence: not common. 

Actinomyces pheochromogenus Conn. One strain examined. Spiral jormation: present. 
Czapek*s agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium growing deep into medium, first red- 
brown, later nearly black; aerial mycelium well developed, smooth, first pure white, later 
with brownish tinge; dark brown pigment. Glycerin agar: good growth; vegetative mycelium 
raised, folded, brownish black; no aerial mycelium; brown pigment. Starch-casein-agar: 
like on previous medium, but with thin white aerial mycelium. Nutrient agar: good growth; 
vegetative mycelium raised, smooth, red-brown, later turning almost black; no aerial my¬ 
celium; brown pigment. Potato: fair growth; vegetative mycelium raised, wrinkled, black; 
no aerial mycelium; black pigment. LoefflePs blood serum: scant growth; vegetative my¬ 
celium brownish gray; no aerial mycelium; brown pigment; no liquefaction. Occurrence: 
not common.. 

Besides these, some strains were found, which probably belonged to or were 
closely related to the following groups: Act, aureus Waksman and Curtis, 
Act, Halstedii Waksman and Curtis, Act, olivochromogenus Waksman, and 
Act, viridochromogenus Krainsky. The rest of the cultures—the majority— 
could not be identified, although several of them could be classified in more 
or less defined species-groups. The time available for the experiments did not, 
however, allow a thorough study of these groups, of which only one, viz., the 
Act, fulvissimus already described, was considered suflSciently well defined to 
be described and named as a new species-group. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF ISOLATED ORGANISMS 

Attempts were made to distinguish, by means of the following physiological 
tests, between the various species-groups recognized through cultural tests, 
in order to see how far such physiological tests would be of value for the char¬ 
acterization of the non-identified groups: utilization of carbohydrates; acid 
formation from carbohydrates; reduction of nitrate; diastatic activity; pro¬ 
teolytic activity; resistance to hydrogen-ion concentration. 

The utilizaton of carbohydrates was studied by growing the organisms for 
10 days^ at 25®C. on the following solution: carbohydrate, 10 gm. (cellulose 
supplied as a strip of pure Swedish filter paper); NaNOs, 2 gm.; K2HPO4, 
1 gm.; MgS 04 , 0.5 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 cc. At the end of the experi¬ 
ment, tests were made for NO 2 formation by means of Gries’ reagent, acid 
formation by addition of bromo-thymol-blue (in some cases also by electro¬ 
metric determination of the reaction), invertase production in saccharose 
solution by Fehling’s reagent, and diastatic activity in starch solution by 
means of iodine solution. 

The utilization of various carbon compounds is shown in table 3. It is seen 
at once that this gives hardly any differentiation among the groups. Dex¬ 
trose, galactose, maltose, and starch are the best sources of carbon for nearly 
all groups, and the only indication of an intergroup distinction is, that the 
olivaceus group hardly utilizes maltose at all and grows poorly on dextrose, and 
that the violaceus-ruber and diastatochromogenus groups are the only ones 
which grow well on lactose and rhamnose. The value of these features, how¬ 
ever, seems nullified by the circumstance that the intragroup variation in 
several cases is equally large, ranging from 0 to 5 in the griseus group on arabi- 
nose, 2 to 4 in the olivaceus group on glycerin and galactose and the violaceus- 
ruber group on dextrose. The table further shows that several strains, espe¬ 
cially of the violaceus-ruber group, are able to utilize cellulose, although none 
of the strains here dealt with produced any very considerable growth, even 
after long incubation. A few non-identified strains, isolated from soil with 
addition of cellulose, made a good growth and caused a marked disintegration 
of the filter paper within a few weeks. 

The results of the tests for nitrites and acids are given in table 4. The 
violaceus-ruber group shows decidedly the strongest nitrite-formation [as has 
also been recorded by Waksman (11)]; and in the griseus^ griseojlavus, cellu- 
losae, and olivaceus groups this property is almost lacking; and, finally, in the 
rest of the strains it is quite variable and does not characterize any particular 
group. 

The tests for acid formation gave an interesting result. In most papers on 
actinomycetes (for example, Waksman (12, 17) it is stated that these organ¬ 
isms do not form organic acids from carbohydrates; this was also the case here 

* Except the cellulose-cultures, which were incubated for 4 months. 
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TABLE 3 

Utilization of various carbon-compounds by actinomycetes* 


SPECEES-GBOUP 

STBAm 

! 

s 

MANNITE 

ARABZNOSE 

XYLOSE 

f 

DEXTROSE 

LEVULOSE 

I 

u i 

i 

w 

I 

s 

1 

! 

1 

z 

C 

2 

1 

8 

1 

CELLULOSE 1 


A. L. VIII. 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 


H. VI. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Actinomyces griseus \ 

M.m. 

- 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 


V. III. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

li 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 


W. aut. 

2 

— 

5 

2 

— 

1 

4 

— 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

— 

Actinomyces griseo- ( 

A. XVIII. 

5 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2| 

0 

1 

5 

0 

flavus \ 

HeJ. IV. 

4 

I 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

5 

1 


Sp. I. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Actinomyces cellu- 

A. V. 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

5 

! 2 

losae 

A. X. 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1| 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 


A. L. III. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

4 

i! 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 


Sp. III. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 


1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

4 

1 

Actinomyces oli- 

B. XV. 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

L. 

4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

vaceiis 

L. M. II. i 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

— 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 


W. aut. 

o 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

— 

4 

i! 

0 

0 

0 

- 

5 

— 


L. II. 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

Actinomyces 

L. III. 

2 


3 

3 

i 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

violdceus-ruber 

V. C;. III. 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 


W. aut. 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 


2 


1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

A cHnomyces f ulvis- j 

H. I. 

T. XIV. 

3 

^ i 

1 

1 j 
1 

1 

1 

3 

^ i 

4 

2 

i 

0 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

simus 1 

H. X. 

3 

1 

1 

2 1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 


3 

2 

2 

4 

0 


B. V. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

3i 

3 

2 

3 

2i 

5 

0 

Actinomyces rosetis * 

R. IV. 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

U. II. 


0 




0 




4 



3 



1 


W. aut. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

- 

1 

1 

— i 


0 

- 

4I 

— 

Actinomyces bobili | 

U. G. 

W. aut. 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

^ 1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3' 

3 

4| 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

A cti nomyces dia- f 

B. IV. 

4 

0 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 


4 

4 

0 

5 

4 

2 

staiochromogeniis \ 

A. XVI. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

- 

4 

3! 

3 

2 

5 

4 

— 

Actinomyces 

H. b. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

pheochromogenus 



















* The amount of growth is here and in the subsequent tables indicated by the following 
characters: 0 = no growth. 1 = trace of growth. 2 * scant. 3 = fair. 4 =* good. 5 = 
excellent. 
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Formation of organic acids from carbohydrates and of NOifrom NCh by actinomycetes in synthetic solution 
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with most of the cultures, but many of the strains (several of the non-identified 
besides those here mentioned) show an undoubted formation of acids from 
various carbohydrates; this acid formation varies both with the type of the 
organism and the nature of the carbon compound: no strain of the griseus^ 
griseoJlavuSf cellulosacj or olivaceus groups showed any acid formation, and 
in no case was acid formation observed in solutions of erythrit, inulin, and 
starch. The formation of acid was constantly accompanied by a more or 
less vigorus nitrite formation, whereas the reverse did not hold. It is note¬ 
worthy that in no case was any turbidity of the cultures, which might suggest 
bacterial infection, observed. 

The results of tests for diastase and invertase production are given in table 5 
and show that the griseuSy griseoflamsy cellulosae and olivaceus groups together 
with the fulvissimus group are the most powerful starch decomposers, although 


TABLE 5 

Diastase and invertase production in starch and saccharose solution 


! 

ORGAinSMS 

STARCH R£ACrtOM 

REDUCTION OF 

fehling's 

SOLUTION 

Act, griseuSj 5 strains . 

None 

None 

Act. griseoflavuSy 2 strains* . 

None 

None 

Act. cellulosae y 5 strains. 

None 

None 

Act. fulvissimus y 3 strains. 

None 

Faint 

Act. olivaceus y 5 strains. 

None 

None 

Act. violaceus-ruber y 3 strains . 

Trace or faint 

None 

Act. diastatochromogenuSy 3 strains. 

None or trace 

Strong 

Strong 

Act. bobiliy 2 strains... 

Good 

Act. Halstedii (?), 2 strains. 

None or trace 

Act. aureusy 2 strains. 

Strong 

Strong 

Trace 

None 

Act. pheochromogenus . 

None 

Act. erMthrockromoeenus . 



the diastatochromogenuSy Halstedii (?), and erythrockromogenus groups follow 
them closely, and the rest of the ‘‘chromogenus*^ actinomycetes {bobiliy aureus 
(?), and pheockromogenus) seem less active. The test with Fehling^s solution 
shows that only two groups, Act, bobili and diastatochromogenuSy produce 
appreciable amounts of reducing sugars in the medium; the first species was 
also found by Waksman (11,12) to produce invertase. 

As a test for proteolytic actvities, organisms were grown on the following 
solution: gelatin, 20 gm.; K2HPO4, 2 gm.; MgSOi, 0.5 gm.; NaCl, 0.5 gm.; 
distilled water, 1,000 cc.; pH 7. The solution was used in portions of 25 cc. in 
50-cc, Erlenmeyer flasks and incubated at 25°C. Four parallel flasks were used, 
of which two were analyzed after 10 days and two after 30 days. Ammonia-N 
was determined by distillation with MgO, formol-titrating N by the method 
of Sorensen. 

Table 6 gives the results, together with records of the liquefaction of gelatin 


















TABLE 6 

PfotedyUc activity of actinomyceks in Z per cent gelatin schUion 




10 IkAYS FES 25 cc. 

SOLDTZON 

30 DAYS PEI 25 cc. 

SOLUTION 

UQUEEACnON or 

snccEs-osovp 

8TXA1M 








Foimol- 
Utr. N 

NH 4 -N 

Formol- 
titr. N 

Gelatin 

Blood 

serum 



mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

mgm. 




A. L. VIII. 

3.7 

18.8 

14.7 

34.4 



Actinomyces 

H. VI. 

6.8 

14.2 

17.5 

32.2 

1 Very 

[ rapid 


griseus 

M. III. 

4.0 

15.3 

17.7 

31.9 

+ 


V. III. 

9.0 

17.7 

16.1 

27.0 


Actinomyces f 

Hed. IV. 

6.8 

17.9 

22.8 

38.5 

\ Very 

4 . 

griseoflavus \ 

A. XVIII. 

7.4 

1,6.2 

21.4 

34.7 

/ rapid 



Sp. I. 

3.7 

16.1 

14.7 

27.3 

' 


Actinomyces 

A. V. 

6.6 

15.5 

14.6 

24.9 

Rapid 


cellulosae 

A. X. 

3.9 

16.8 

13.7 

27.0 



A. L. III. 

3.4 

15.1 

15.3 

29.8 



f 

B.XV. 

1.6 

11.3 

6.0 

28.4 



Actinomyces j 

L. 11. 

3.0 

12.1 

12.3 

19.1 

Rapid 

4 . 

olivaceus | 

L. M. II. 

2.5 

15.1 

5.6 

28.9 


i 

W. aut. 

2.7 

14.2 

5.8 

25 3 



Actinomyces 1 

ftdvissimm 1 

H. I. 

4.1 

15.8 

9.7 

34.8 

1 Fairly 

1 rapid 


T. XIV. 

H. X. 

0.9 

2.3 

7.8 

13.5 

4.2 

7.7 

24.2 

33.3 


Actinomyces J 

violaceus-ruber | 

H. L. II 

2.6 

11.8 

10.0 

31.4 

] 


H. L. IV. 

2.8 

17.2 

9.0 

46.9 

^ Rapid 

-f- 

V. G. III. 

2.3 

14.7 

8.4 

46.2 

J 


Actinomyces roseus | 

B. V. 

2.3 

11.4 

11.6 

21.4 

1 Slow 


R. IV. 

2.0 

11.4 

8.8 

1 18.9 


Actinomyces hohilt | 

V. G. 

W. aut. 

1.4 

3.2 

9.0 

13.3 

3.3 

9.0 

19.1 

34.7 

1 Slow 


Actinomyces viri- 1 

S. VI (?). 

2.3 

9.7 

6.7 

15.8 

1 Slow 


dockromogenus \ 

W. aut. 

2.8 

12.5 

14.4 

23.8 


Actinomyces ery- 

T. IV.. 

3.5 

13.0 

7.7 

20.5 

Slow 


thfochromogentis 








Actinomyces pheo^ 

H. b. 

2.0 

9.3 

4.4 

22.3 

Slow 


chromogenus 








Actinomyces dia- f 

B. IV. 

3.1 

11.9 

11.2 

23.5 

1 Slow 


statockromogenus \ 

A. XVI. 

3.0 

10.4 

10.9 

19.4 

•f* 

Actinomyces aureus 

L. S. 

2.1 

8.8 

5.8 

22.6 

Slow 

•f- 

(?) 








Sterile solution 

- 

- 

- 

0.0 

6.8 

- 

- 
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and blood serum. Although there is considerable variation among the strains 
within each single group, Act. griseus, griseoflavus, and cellidosae are seen to 
form a separate group of strains which split large amounts of protein, and a 
remarkably large proportion of this is present as ammonia-N; especially is this 
true of Act. griseusy which Waksman (11,12) also found to be a very strongly 
proteolytic organism, and the closely related Act. griseoflavus. The next three 
groups of non-chromogenus actinomycetes, viz., Act. olivaceus, violaceus-ruber, 
and ftdvissimus split about as much protein—two strains of violaceus-ruber 
most of all—but a distinctly smaller part of this is present as ammonia. Fi¬ 
nally, the whole group of chromogenus actinomycetes (with one exception, 
the authentic strain of A ct. bobili) shows a weaker proteolytic power and in most 
cases produces only small amounts of ammonia. The table further shows a 
fair paraUelism between proteolytic power and rapidity of gelatin liquefaction, 
and, in agreement with the observations of Waksman (12), it shows that only 
the highly proteolytic strains are capable of liquefying blood serum. 

RESISTANCE OF ACTINOMYCETES TO ACIDITY 

All authors seem to agree that the actinomycetes as a whole are very sensi¬ 
tive toward acid reaction. Gillespie (5) showed that the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration which checks the growth of Act. scabies in nutrient solution, is pH 
4.8 to 5.2, and in accordance herewith Waksman and Joffe (17) found that 
Act, violaceus ruber, scabies, griseus, and reticulus ruber would produce a scant 
growth in solutions of pH 5, but not at pH 4.8; they further observed that 
when grown in a nutrient solution with dextrose as a source of carbon and 
ammonium sulfate as a source of nitrogen, nine species of actinomycetes would 
change the reaction from pH 5.8 to pH 4.4 to 4.6, one species (Act. viridochro- 
mogenus) even to pH 4.2. Waksman (14) further found that the limiting re¬ 
action of pH 4.8 to 5 also holds for Act. scabies when grown in sterile soil; 
some non-parasitic forms {griseus, violaceus ruber) seemed able to resist a slightly 
higher acidity. 

An attempt was made here to differentiate between the groups of actino¬ 
mycetes by determining the maximum hydrogen-ion concentration which 
they would tolerate, expressed as the degree of acidity arising in a physi¬ 
ologically acid medium. The following solution was used: dextrose, 20 gm.; 
NH 4 CI, 2 gm.; K 2 HPO 4 , 0.2 gm.; MgS 04 , 0.5 gm.; NaCl, 0.5 gm.; distilled 
water, 1,000 cc.; pH 6.5. Ten cubic centimeter portions in test tubes were 
used, and duplicate cultures were incubated for 15 days at 25°C., after which 
time the reaction was measured by means of the quinhydrone electrode. 

The results, given in table 7, show some interesting features. The strains 
within each group seem to show far less variation in this than in any other 
respect here studied (the only serious discrepancy is shown by strain LII 
of the olivaceus-groni^), but the differences between the groups are far more 
considerable than those found by Waksman and Joffe (19). The groups of 
Act. griseus, griseoflavus, cdlulosae, and olivaceus change the reaction only to 
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TABLE 7 

Changes of reaction in cultures of actinomycetes on dextrose-NHiCl solution 
Initial reaction pH 6.5 


sPEcrtts-caoup 

BTSAIN 

FINAL 

pH 

SPEOES-GKOUP 

STKAIM 

FINAL 

pH 


AL. VIII. 

4.9-5.0 


HL. II. 

4.6-4.6 

Actinomyces griseus * 

H. VI. 

V. III. 

4.9-4.9 
5.1-5.2 

Actinomyces viola- 
ceus-ruber 

HL. III. 
VB. III. 

4.6-4.8 
4.64.6 


W. aut. 

4.9-4.9 


W. aut. 

4.44.5 

Actinomyces griseo- 1 
flavus \ 

Hed. IV. 

A. XVIII. 

4.9-4.9 
4.9-4.9 

Actinomyces roseus | 

B. V. 

V. II. 

3.7-3.8 
3.6-3.7 

Actinomyces cellu- 
losae 

Sp. I. 

A. V. 

4.8- 4.9 

4.9- 4.9 

Actinomyces bobili < 

V. XII. ^ 
V. XIII. 

3.8-3.9 
3.7-3.8 

AL. III. 

4.8-4.9 

1 

W. aut. 

3.9-3.9 


Sp. III. 

5.0-5.1 

Actionomyces Hal- ( 

B. IX. 

3.0-3.1 

Actinomyces olu 

L. II. 

5.4-5.5 

stedii (?) \ 

B. XIX. 

3.4-3.5 

vaceus 

SD. 

4.8-4.8 





W. aut. 

4.8-5.0 

Actinomyces virido- j 

SVI (?) 

4.14.2 




chromogenus \ 

W. aut. 

4.24.2 


H. I. 

4.2-4.2 




Actinomyces fulvis^ 

T. XIV. 

4.2-4.2 

Actinomyces aureus (?) 

LS. 

3.94.1 

simus 

R. V. 

4.2-4.3 





V. XXII 

4.3-4.3 

Actinomyces pheochro- 

Hb. 

4.64.7 




mogenus 



Actinomyces erythro- 

T. IV. 

4.1-4.2 




chromogenus 







TABLE 8 

Growth of actinomycetes at pH 7.40 and 4.55 


OKGANISM 

j 

Gaowra at 

pH 7.40 

pH 4.55 

Act. griseus, 3 strains. 

4-5 

0 

Act. griseoflavus, 2 strains... t . 

5 

0 

Act. ceUtdosae, 3 strains. 

4-5 

0 

Act. olivaceus, 3 strains. 

4-5 

0 

Act. /ulvissimus, 3 strains. 

34 

5 

Act. violaceus-ruber, 3 strains. 

3-5 

0 

Act. roseus, 2 strains. 

2-3 

34 

Act. bobili, 2 strains. 

34 

24 

Act. Halstedii (?), 2 strains. 

4-5 

4-5 

Act, aureus (?) . 

4-5 

4-5 

Act. tryihrochromogenus . 

1 3-3 

34 
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pH 4.8 to 5.1—just the value which was found critical for the actinomycetes 
studied by Waksman and Joffe, and by Gillespie. Act. violaceus-ruber goes 
a little further, to pH 4.4 to 4.6, and the rest of the strains are able to resist 
still higher concentrations of hydrogen ions, one strain of Act. Halstedii (even 
acidifying the medium to pH 3. As a control on these figures a small experi¬ 
ment was run on the ability of the actinomycetes to induce growth at acid re¬ 
action. The following solution was used: starch, 10 gm.; aspar^n, 2 gm.; 
KjHP 04, 2 gm.; MgS 04 , 0.5 gm.; NaCl, 0.5 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 cc. 
Since lack of time prevented the carrying out of an experiment over a wide 
range of pH values, only the original medium of pH 7.4 and a medium with 
reaction adjusted to pH 4.55 by means of hydrochloric acid were used. The 
arrangement of the experiment was as before. After 10 days’ growth at 25‘’C. 
the results found in table 8 were noted. 

They agree fully with the previous experiment: the groups which acidify 
the medium only to pH 4.8 to 5.0 all refuse to grow at pH 4.55, as does Act. 
violaceus-ruber, for which the pH region of 4.4 to 4.6 is just the critical value; 
but all the more resistant strains produce a more or less vigorous growth at 
this reaction. The limiting pH value thus seems to be of considerable value 
for characterizing the various species-groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As was mentioned in the preface, all investigators agree about the great 
variability of the actinomycetes, which may vary in their appearance, not 
only on different media at the same time, but also on the same medium at 
different periods of time, so much that it is hardly ever possible to obtain 
two strains that show entire agreement. However, as Waksman (11) 
points out, closer study will often show these variations to be quantitative 
rather than qualitative, so that it is possible to classify them in groups, the 
limits of which must still be rather vague, since they must generally be left 
to the judgment of each individual investigator. In the present work this 
great variability was fully recognized, but in spite of this, certain outstanding 
features remain, which may serve for characterization of the various species- 
groups. For instance, all the strains of the griseus and griseoflavus groups 
have their strong proteolytic power, especially characterized by an abundant 
ammonia formation; this was found true of freshly isolated strains (H. IV, 
V. Ill) as well as of strains which had been kept in culture for more than 
two years (A. L. VIII, A. XVIII, Hed. IV); also the characteristic colors 
of the aerial mycelia remained constant. Further, the pigment production, 
which generally is subject to immense variation, may in several cases prove a 
qualitatively constant feature; for instance, none of the “chromogenus” 
species were ever seen to lose their property of forming brown pigments in 
protein media during the three years over which the work was extended, and 
the strains of the fulvissimus group retained their formation of the typical 
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golden pigment during the same period, although the intensity and brightness 
of the color varied considerably on the different media. Also such features 
as the litmus-like pigment and the strong nitrate reduction in the violaceus- 
ruber group and the peculiar appearance of the vegetative mycelium in the 
bobili group proved most characteristic. Simply composed, synthetic media 
are certainly the most suitable for bringing out the characteristic features in 
the vast majority of the cases [it is quite possible that Lieske’s (9) conviction of 
the impossibility of classifying the actinomycetes is due to the fact that he did 
not employ any such media], but instances may also be found, where complex 
organic media will give a characteristic growth, such as the very striking ap¬ 
pearance of the bobili group on nutrient agar with glycerin. Finally the re¬ 
sistance towards acidity promises to be of value for separating the groups from 
one another and should be tested on a much larger number of strains than 
has been possible here. Although the majority of the strains isolated during 
the course of these experiments could not be identified and many of them not 
classified in groups, the author feels that this failure is due more to a lack of a 
sufficient number of representatives for the various groups and to a lack of 
sufficiently thorough study of both morphological and physiological characters 
than to an inherent impossibility of classifying these organisms. 

SUMMARY 

Counts were made of actinomycetes in 56 Danish soils of different char¬ 
acter. The numbers arranged from none or a few thousands to about 13 
millions to a gram of soil. Nearly all strongly acid soils—of pH less than 5— 
had very small numbers of actinomycetes. The highest numbers seemed 
most frequent in the pH interval of 6.8 to 8. The percentage of actinomy¬ 
cetes in the Ootal microflora on plates varied from 0 to 73 per cent; this figure 
was very low in strongly acid peat soils; otherwise it did not show any corre¬ 
lation with the soil reaction. Apart from the reaction there seemed to be no 
correspondence between the general soil types and the numbers of ac¬ 
tinomycetes. 

Several strains of actinomycetes isolated from these soils could be recognized 
as belonging to the following species-groups: 

Common organisms: Act, griseus, cellulosaCy olivaceus, bobilij diastatochro- 
mogenus. Fairly common to rare organisms: Act, griseoflavuSy violaceus- 
rubery roseuSy erytkrochromogenuSy pheochromogenus, A new species-group, 
Actinomycesfulvissimus n. sp., is described. 

The majority of the strains could not be identified as belonging to definite 
groups. The different strains within the same species-group often show 
great differences in their physiological characters, such as pigment production, 
ability to utilize various carbohydrates, acid formation, nitrate reduction, 
and proteolytic activity although some of these characters remained relatively 
constant and appeared to have diagnostic value. Organic acids were some- 
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times formed from carbohydrates; this was always connected with nitrite 
production. The ‘^chromogenous” forms had, upon the whole, a lower pro¬ 
teolytic power than the non-chromogenous. The ability of actinomycetes 
to resist acid reaction varied widely; the final acidity produced in a physiologi¬ 
cally acid nutrient solution for each species-group was subject to less variation 
than most other physiological characters and may be of value for the char¬ 
acterization and identification of the different species-groups. 
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The application of different fertilizers to the soil can be considered as an 
important factor affecting the amounts and kind of cases in the soil exchange 
complex. The soluble fertilizers introduced into the soil, change the concen¬ 
tration of the soil solution, which is established as a result of equilibrium 
reached between the dissolved salts of the soil and the exchangeable cations of 
the exchange complex. As a consequence of the change in the concentration of 
the soil solution, an exchange reaction between the cations of the salt introduced 
and the cations of the exchange complex occurs. A part of the cations of the 
salts is absorbed, and an equivalent amount of the exchangeable cations ap¬ 
pears in the solution. 

The amount of the bases in the complex can be increased or decreased, 
depending on the nature of the fertilizers applied to the soil. Hissink (10) 
points out the effect of the so-called acid and alkaline fertilizers on the ex¬ 
changeable calcium in soils. The acid fertilizer is found to bring a marked 
decrease in the content of the exchangeable bases, as compared with the effect 
of the alkaline fertilizers. Page and Williams (25) emphasize the influence 
of different fertilizers on the proportion and content of the exchangeable 
bases in the Rothamsted soils. The results were obtained from fertilized plots 
which were chalked. By applications of gypsum and of potassium and magnes¬ 
ium salts, the cations of these salts were introduced into the exchange complex. 
The addition of chalk to the soils increased the amount of e.xchangeable calcium. 
Merkle (2v?) found that fertilizers and organic manure change the quantity and 
proportion of the exchangeable cations. Ammonium and potassium when 
applied as fertilizers are retained by the acidoid complex. 

The introduction of the different fertilizers to the soil over a period of years 
is expected to exert a sensible effect on the soil exchange complex; this effect 

^ Part of a thesis presented to the faculty of Rutgers University and the State University 
of New Jersey in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of master of science. 
Journal Scries paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, department of 
soil chemistry and bacteriology. 

* The writer wishes to express sincere appreciation to Dr. Sante Mattson for his kind sug¬ 
gestions and criticism in the performance of this work. Thanks are due also to Prof. A. W. 
Blair for placing at his disposal the experimental plots and for the kind interest shown through¬ 
out this work. 
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being more marked in soils which are low in soluble salts and have a low base 
exchange capacity. 

Observations on the effect produced by fertilizers on the state of the soil, are 
mostly related to certain chemical changes, especially those in the soil reaction. 
Few invesigators have studied the effect of the different fertilizers on the kind 
and amount of exchangeable bases of soils. 

The present work was performed to study the effect produced by different 
fertilizers in a Sassafras loam soil in 20 years of fertilization on the content of 
the exchangeable calcium and magnesium in the soil, on the degree of unsatura¬ 
tion, and on the lime requirement and reaction. This work gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to study the effect produced by the fertilizers in the presence and absence 
of lime in soil. 

SOILS USED 

Samples of soil taken at a depth of 6J inches from differently fertilized plots 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station were air dried and passed 
through a 1-mm. sieve for this study. The soil is a Sassafras loam and has a 
low exchange capacity—4.50 and 5 69 milliequivalents of bases to 100 gm of 
soil for the unlimed and limed soils of the check plots respectively The ratio 
of silica to sesquioxides of the colloidal part of an adjacent virgin Sassafras soil 

SiO 

is 1.66- The sandy character of this soil and the low ratio of —tt- 

AI2O3 + Fe203 

explain the fact of the low base exchange capacity of this soil. The silica 
sesquioxide ratio of the colioids is found by Mattson (20) to be directly re¬ 
lated to their property to adsorb bases. This investigator observed that with 
the increase of the ratio of the silica to sesquioxides, there is an increase in the 
capacity of adsorption by the colloid. 

The experimental plots w^ere established in 1908 by Lipman and Blair (13) 
for the study of the availability of the different nitrogenous fertilizers. The 
plots receiving different treatments are divided into two sections: A and B. 
Plots A have received no lime for the last 20 years, whereas plots B has re¬ 
ceived lime at intervals of 5 years (2 tons ground limestone to the acre). The 
fertilizer treatment is the same for the corresponding plots in each series (13, 
14, 15, 16). Eighteen plots were selected for the experiments, nine from the 
unlimed section A and nine from the corresponding limed section B. The 
fertilizer treatments of the plots selected were as follows: 

Plot No, Annual fertilizer treatment for HZO^acre plot 

lA, IB Nothing 

2A, 2B 16 pounds muriate of potash 

3A, 3B 32 pounds superphosphate 

4A, 4B Minerals only* 

• Minerals—32 pounds superphosphate and 16 pounds muriate of potash. (Since 1923, 
some changes have been made in the application of superphosphate and muriate of potash, 
which were reduced to one-half of the original amount, that is, 16 and 8 pounds respectively 
to each plot.) 
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Plot No. A nnual Jeriiliier ireoXment Jot I /ZO-acre plot 

5A, 5B Minerals^ 1600 pounds cow manure 
9A, 9B Minerals, 16 pounds NaNOs 
lOA, lOB Minerals, Ca(N08)2 equivalent to 16 pounds NaNOs 
11 A, IIB Minerals, (NH4)2S04 equivalent to 16 pounds NaNOi 

12A, 12B Minerals, CaCN 2 equivalent to 16 pounds NaNOj 

METHODS 

In peJforming this work, difficulties were met with in applying some of the 
methods; therefore, more detailed study was necessary. This paper includes 
the results of the study and a comparison of certain methods which were used 
afterward in the carrying out of this research. 

To determine the amount of the exchangeable calcium in the unlimed soils 
A, Gedroiz’s (7) method was used. Twenty-five gram samples were treated 
with a neutral normal solution of ammonium chloride. Half a liter of this 
salt solution was found to be sufficient for complete replacement of the exchange¬ 
able calcium in the soil. 

In the limed soils B, the determination of the exchangeable calcium was more 
difficult. Hissink’s method (9) was applied. This method consists of leach¬ 
ing a 25-gm. sample of soil with a neutral normal solution of sodium chloride. 
Hissink assumes that the first portion of the filtrate, equal to 1 liter, contains 
both the exchangeable calcium and the calcium carbonate brought into the 
solution by the action of the sodium chloride, and that the second liter contains 
the dissolved calcium carbonate, equal in amount to that of the first liter. 
The difference between the amounts of calcium in the first and second liters of 
the filtrate represents the amount of the exchangeable calcium present in the 
soil. 

In the case of the Sassafras B soils, with a low base exchange capacity, 12.5- 
gm. samples were treated with sodium chloride solution and two half-liter 
portions of filtrates were collected and the calcium was determined. By 
subtracting the amount of calcium found in the second portion of the filtrate 
from that in the first portion, it appeared that the amounts of exchangeable 
calcium were too high. The sum of the exchangeable calcium and magnesium 
in most cases surpassed the total base exchange capacity of the soils tested, 
even when sodium, potassium, and hydrogen originally present in the soil 
exchange complex were not taken into consideration. The cause of this 
phenomenon was supposed to be due to the unequal solubility effect produced 
by the sodium chloride solution on the calcium carbonate of the soil in the first 
half-liter treatment and in the subsequent second half-liter treatment, the 
solubility being higher in the former case. 

Two other methods, those of Tyurin (26) and Gedroiz (7) were then applied 
for determining the amount of the dissolved calcium carbonate in the first 
half liter of the sodium chloride solution. Tyurin recently suggested, for 
ascertaining the dissolved carbonates, a method which consists in titrating a 
portion of the filtrate containing both the exchangeable and the dissolved cal- 
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cium carbonate with a 0.02 N solution of hydrochloric acid in the presence of 
methyl orange. From the amount of hydrochloric acid used for the decomposi¬ 
tion of the carbonates present in the solution, the sum of calcium oxide and 
magnesium oxide is calculated in terms of calcium oxide, because of the pre¬ 
dominance of calcium carbonate in the salt solution. Determinations of the 
dissolved calcium carbonate were made by this method. The absence of 
magnesium carbonate or the presence of only traces permitted the calculation 
in equivalents of calcium from the results obtained by titration. 

Gedroiz’s method for determining the dissolved calcium carbonate consists 
in estimating the carbonates in the soil before and after treatment with the salt 
solution. The difference between the carbonates found before and after 
treatment gives the amount of the carbonates dissolved. 


TABLE 1 

Amount of calcium carbonate dissolved from the soils by the normal sodium chloride solution^ as 

determined by different methods 


PLOT NO. 

CaO DISSOLVED FROM 12.5 CM. OF SOIL 

CaCOl PRF.SENT IN 
THE SOIL 

Titration method 
(Tirurin) 

Difference in content 
of CaCOa before and 
after treatment with 
N NaCl solution 
(Gedroiz) 

Ca found in the second 
half liter of NaCl 
solution 
(Hissink) 


mim. 

mgm. 

mgm. 

Per cent 

IB 

5.2 

5.2 

2.4 

0.28 

2B 

3.1 

3.6 

0.7 

0.06 

3B 

4.5 

6.0 

1.5 

0.16 

4B 

4.3 

4.1 

' 1.0 

0.09 

5B 

4.5 

4.6 

1.4 

0.05 

9B 

3.4 

3.5 

0.8 

0.06 

lOB 

4.5 

4.6 

1.4 

0.13 

IIB 

3.2 

3.8 

0.8 

0.08 

12B 

4.6 

5.0 

1.1 

0.08 


The amounts of calcium carbonate dissolved, as determined by Hissink^s, 
Tyurin^s, and Gedroiz's methods, are presented in table 1. A comparison of 
the results shows that according to Tyurin’s method the amounts of the calcium 
carbonates dissolved are almost similar to those obtained by Gedroiz’s method. 
In the case of Hissink’s method, the results are found to be much lower. By 
introducing a correction for the dissolved calcium carbonate according to the 
His.sink method, the amount of the exchangeable calcium is thus found to be 
too large. Hissink’s method gives values for the exchangeable calcium which 
are greater than those of the two other methods by 0.68 to 1.33 milliequivalent 
to 100 gm. of soil for the different plots. These amounts introduce a fairly 
considerable error in soils with a low exchange capacity such as Sassafras loam. 

Menchikowsky and Ravikovitch (22) used the method of Hissink for the 
determination of the exchangeable calcium in highly calcareous soils (15.5 to 
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40.1 per cent CaCOa). The results obtained showed that the second liter of 
sodium chloride solution contained almost a constant concentration of calcium 
carbonate dissolved for the different soils examined. For the Sassafras soils 
B, with a low content of calcium carbonate (table 1), the constancy of concen¬ 
tration of the calcium carbonate dissolved was not observed. This constancy 
of solubility produced by the sodium chloride solution may be expected in 
soils with a high content of calcium carbonate. 

Thet exchangeable hydrogen (unsaturation) was determined by Mattson’s 
calcium carbonate paste method ^21), which is based on the principle of inter¬ 
action between an unsaturated soil and calcium carbonate paste through a 
parchment membrane. As a result of this contact with the paste, the hydrogen 
of the complex is replaced by the calcium. Mattson (18) observed that when 
calcium carbonate is mixed with a soil in the presence of water, as a result of 
the hydrolysis of the calcium carbonate an amount of calcium is adsorbed by 
the soil and an equivalent amount of calcium is left in the solution as calcium 
bicarbonate. The reaction of hydrolysis of calcium carbonate is shown in the 
following scheme: 


2 H 2 O 2 H+ 4- 2 OH'\ ^ . 

2 CaCO, 2 CaCO, ^ 2 CO" + 2 Ca++J Ca(OH)s adsorbed 

solid dis- j I 

solved ^ ‘ 

2 HCO 7 = CadICOa), 

The calcium hydroxide formed as a result of hydrolysis of the calcium car¬ 
bonate, is adsorbed by the soil until it is in equilibrium. 

The 12.5-gm. samples of soils to be tested were placed in conical bags of thin 
parchment paper, which were then put into similar shaped bags made of filter 
paper. Then bags containing the soil were placed in a calcium carbonate 
paste. The soils were then saturated with water and allowed to remain in the 
paste until equilibrium between the calcium carbonate and the soil was estab¬ 
lished. The filter paper bag was introduced throughout this w^ork to keep the 
parchment bag from direct contact with the solid calcium carbonate and thus 
to prevent it from sticking to the parchment bags. After equilibrium was 
established, the inner parchment bag containing the soil was then removed for 
analysis, 

A more detailed study of this method established the fact that during the 
first period of contact of the soil with the paste, the samples tested contained 
amounts of calcium (as determined by treatment with ammonium chloride 
and sodium chloride solutions) sometimes higher than the total base exchange 
capacity. This rise in calcium content is due to the formation in the soil mass 
of calcium bicarbonate, which appears simultaneously with the calcium 
hydroxide. As a result of the intensive adsorption of the calcium hydroxide 
by the soil in the early stages, the calcium bicarbonate accumulates temporarily 
in the soil solution. The accumulation of the bicarbonates on the inside of 
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the membrane produces a diffusion gradient toward the outside paste solution 
which has a lower concentration of this salt and a higher pH, and thus the 
calcium bicarbonate is gradually removed from the soil. 

The preliminary experiments showed that a period of 21 days is necessary 
for complete saturation of the soils and that a period of 27 days is sufficient 
for complete removal of the excess calcium bicarbonate from the soil, as equi¬ 
librium is already established. By leaching the samples with water before 
treatment with the salt solutions, the calcium bicarbonate present in the soil 
mass after the saturation is completed, can be removed. The results obtained 
for the amount of calcium after 27 days of contact with the paste, and the same 

TABLE 2 

Amount of exchangeable bases in the unlimed and limed soils 



soils after 21 days of contact when w^ashed before treatment with the salt 
solution, were found to be identical. 

After equilibrium was reached, the A soil samples were treated with ammo¬ 
nium chloride solution and the B soils with sodium chloride solution. In the 
filtrate the calcium, which was determined, represents the sum of the exchange¬ 
able and the adsorbed calcium, and in the case of the limed B soils, also the 
dissolved calcium carbonate. The difference between the amount of calcium 
before and after contact with the paste is the calcium adsorbed, which, ex¬ 
pressed in milliequivalents to 100 gm. of soil, represents the H-ion content in 
the soil exchange complex. 

The total base exchange capacity was determined by treating the soil with 
a neutral normal solution of barium chloride until the cations present in the 
complex were replaced by barium ions. 
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The hydrogen-ion concentration of the soils examined was determined poten- 
tiometrically by the quinhydrone electrode. 

The determinations of silicon, aluminum, and ferric oxides in the colloidal 
part of the Sassafras soil were made by fusion with sodium carbonate (2). 

All calculations are made on the basis of oven-dry matter. 

EXCHANGEABLE BASES IN THE SOILS 

Influence of lime on the exchangeable calcium content 

The amounts of exchangeable calcium for plots A and exchangeable calcium 
and magnesium for plots B are given in table 2 and presented graphically in 
figure 1. 


100 . 



Fig. 1. Amount of Exchangeable Calcium in Unlimed and Limed Soils 

From the results obtained, the difference between the amounts of the ex¬ 
changeable calcium in plots A and B is readily seen. The calcium content of 
plots B considerably exceeds that of plots A. The increase in the exchangeable 
calcium content in the B plots is due to the introduction of lime to these soils. 
Thus this marked difference explains clearly the influence of the liming on the 
content of exchangeable calcium in the soils. Table 3 shows the effect of lim¬ 
ing (CaCOs) upon the amounts of exchangeable calcium in the soils. The 
increase in the percentage of exchangeable calcium in the B plots, due to the 
liming, varies from 40,6 per cent to 89.7 per cent. 
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Influence of fertilizers on exchangeable calcium content 

A comparison of the amounts of the exchangeable calcium for the different 
plots in each of the two series A and B, shows a difference in their content, 
which is due to the influence of the different fertilizers. 

In series A, the exchangeable calcium is lowest in plots 11, 2, and 1. The 
remainder of the plots, with the exception of 4A, contain equal amounts of 
exchangeable calcium ('2.63 to 2.68 milliequivalents to 100 gm. of soil). 

Plot 2A, receiving the muriate of potash, lost a considerable part of its 
exchangeable calcium. Plot 4A, receiving calcium phosphate, in addition to 
muriate of potash, contains a higher amount of exchangeable calcium than 
plot 2A, receiving only muriate of potash. The calcium phosphate, with its 
constituent calcium sulfate, tends to increase the amount of the exchangeable 


TABLE 3 

Effect of liming upon the amount of exchangeable calcium in the soils 


PLOT NO. 

DIFPERENCE IN EXCHANGEABLE CALCIUM BETWEEN 

THE LIMED AND UNLIMED SOILS 

INCREASE OF EXCHANGE 

Per cent CaO 

Milliequivalents CaO to 
100 gm. soil 

CALCIUM IN LIMED PLOTS, 
DUE TO LIMING 

IB 

1 

0.084 

2.98 

Per cent 

59.2 * 

2B 

0.073 

2.58 

64.8 

3B 

0.062 

2.19 

45.2 

4B 

0.081 

2.90 

56 3 

5B 

0.115 

4.09 

60.4 

9B 

0.051 

1.82 

40.6 

lOB 

0.062 

2.23 

45.9 

IIB 

0.098 

3.50 

89.7 

12B 

0.068 

2.43 

47.5 


calcium in the soil, and, in mixture with the muriate of potash, suppresses the 
replacing effect of the latter on the exchangeable calcium. 

Plot 5A, 9A, lOA, and 12A, receiving in addition to muriate of potash and 
superphosphate, different nitrogenous fertilizers, such as cow manure, sodium 
nitrate, calcium nitrate, and calcium cyanamid, respectively, are about equal 
in their content of exchangeable calcium. These different nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers did not induce any comparative changes in the content of exchangeable 
calcium. The nearly constant amount of the exchangeable calcium in these 
plots can be related to a balance between the augmenting and suppressing effect 
of the superphosphate and muriate of potash respectively. 

Calcium phosphate and muriate of potash, brought into soils A, create in 
the solution a definite concentratiori of these salts. The exchangeable calcium 
is thus maintained at an equilibrium with the soil solution, and is held at a 
certain level, which is regulated by the concentration of the calcium and potas¬ 
sium ions of the salts applied. When the exchangeable complex is subjected 
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to the action of only the potassium ion of the muriate of potash, as in the case 
of the plot 2A, the effect of this ion is expected to be different from that of the 
calcium ion of the superphosphate. In this plot the potassium, not having the 
competition of calcium, exerted its action by removing the calcium from the 
exchangeable complex. The continual introduction of the muriate of potash 
into the soil in the course of 20 years, at the rate of 320 or 160 pounds an 
acre, reduced the amount of the calcium over 30 per cent, as compared with 
the check plot lA. 

A very considerable change in the content of the exchangeable calcium in 
the soil was produced by the application of the ammonium sulfate. This 
salt reduced the amount of the exchangeable calcium to the very low level of 
0.4 milligram equivalent to 1(K) gm. of soil. As a physiological acid salt, the 
ammonium sulfate brings into the soil two acid radicals, nitrate and sulfate 
(the first appearing as the result of nitrification). The acids formed, con¬ 
tinuously attack die soil exchange complex and remove the combined bases 
as salts of the nitric and sulfuric acids. The annual introduction of new 
portions of this salt to the soil, decidedly exhausted the soil of its exchangeable 
calcium content, which is 85 per cent lower than the plots receiving other forms 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The comparatively lower content of the exchangeable calcium in the check 
plot lA can be explained by the fact that this plot did not receive, as did the 
other plots, calcium phosphate, which leads to a certain increase of the ex¬ 
changeable calcium. 

The exchangeable calcium content of the limed plots of series B varies. In 
those plots the effect of muriate of potash and of ammonium sulfate in decreas¬ 
ing the content of the exchangeable calcium can also be observed. This 
influence is less pronounced than in the unlimed plots 2A and 11A on account 
of the presence of calcium carbonate, which maintains the saturation of the 
soil. 

Plot 5B, receiving cow manure, surmounts the other plots in its content of 
exchangeable calcium. This high content is related to the high exchange 
capacity of the soil. The higher capacity is due to the application of organic 
manure, which introduces into the soil certain organic compounds possessing 
the property of base exchange in a very high degree. 

The other limed plots are almost equal in their amounts of exchangeable 
calcium. 

In most cases, the exchangeable calcium for the different plots is found to 
be approximately SO per cent of the total base exchange capacity. The 
relatively high percentage of exchangeable calcium in plot IB is related to the 
higher content of calcium carbonate found in this soil. 

Exchangeable magnesium 

In table 2 are given the results for the exchangeable magnesium. The con¬ 
tent of this base in the exchange complex varies from 3.8 per cent to 12 per 
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cent. The highest content of exchangeable magnesium, like that of exchange¬ 
able calcium is in plot SB. 

Calcium carbonate in the limed plots 

In the last column of table 1 is given the calcium carbonate content of the 
limed soils. The results indicate that the amounts of calcium carbonate differ 
for the different plots in spite of equal applications of lime to all the plots. 
With the exception of lOB, in all plots to which muriate of potash was applied, 
the content of calcium carbonate is lower than in the check plot IB and in plot 
3B, which received only superphosphate. The potassium chloride has a 
solubility effect not only on the exchangeable calcium, as has been pointed out, 
but also on carbonate of calcium. The action of muriate of potash on calcium 


TABLE 4 

Amount of calcium adsorbed in the unlimed and limed soils, after equilibrium in the calcium 

carbonate paste 


UNLQtED 

LIMED 

Plot no. 

CaO after equilibrium 
in the CaCOa paste 

CaO adsorbed 

Plot no. 

CaO after equilibrium' 
in the CaCOa paste 

j CaO adsorbed 

Per cent 

Milliequiv- 
alents in 
100 gm. 
soil 

Per cent 

Millicquiv- 
alcnts in 
too gm. 
soil 

Per cent | 

Milliequiv- 
alcnts in 
UK) gm. 
soil 

Per cent 

MilUequiv- 
alents in 
100 gm. 
soil 

lA 

0.110 

3.92 

0.052 

1.87 

IB 

0.144 

5.15 

0.003 

0.12 

2A 

0.106 

3.78 

0.067 

2.38 

2B 

0.135 

4.85 

0.025 

0.87 

3A 

0.139 

4 96 

0 065 

2.31 

1 3B 

0.145 

5.19 

0.010 

0.35 

4A 

0.127 

4.54 

0.064 

2.29 

4B 

0.158 

5.64 

0.014 

0.49 

5A 

0.137 

4.88 

0.062 

2.20 

5B 

0.207 

7.40 

0.018 

0.63 

9A 

9.132 

4.74 

0.058 

2.08 

9B 

0.137 

4.91 

0.012 

0.43 

lOA 

0.134 

4.77 

0.060 

2.14 

lOB 

0.150 

5.35 

0.014 

0.49 

llA 

0.114 

4.06 

0.102 

3.66 

IIB 

0.143 

5.13 

0 034 

1.23 

12A 

0.122 

4.36 

0.048 

1.70 

12B 1 

0.155 1 

5.55 

0.013 1 

0.46 


carbonate was observed by Goessman (8), who pointed out that common salt 
and muriate of potash decompose the carbonates of lime and magnesia of the 
soil, changing those carbonates from a comparatively insoluble form to a 
soluble salt, which is carried out from the soils in the drainage water. 

UNSATURATION OF THE SOIL 

The exchangeable complex of the soils is found to contain not only metallic 
ions, but also hydrogen ions. The soils, the exchangeable complex of which 
contains a certain amount of hydrogen ions, are called ‘^unsaturated*' as 
compared with ‘'saturated,^’ which yield only metallic cations in the exchange 
reaction (6). 

The introduction of fertilizers changes markedly the state of saturation of 
the soil exchange complex; the amounts of the metallic ions can be increased 
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or reduced by application of the various fertilizers, depending on the nnture 
of the last ones. 

The soils of the unlimed A and limed B plots, which were treated for many 
years with different kinds of fertilizers, differ greatly in their state of saturation. 
The unsaturation values of the soils from plots A and B are presented in table 
4. The figures represent the amounts of hydrogen ion in the exchangeable 
complex that were replaced by the calcium when brought into contact with 
calcium carbonate paste, according to the Mattson method, and thus charac¬ 
terizing the unsaturation of the different soils. 

The highest unsaturation is found in plots A. These soils adsorbed great 
amounts of calcium from the paste, which approached the amounts of exchange- 

TABLE 5 

Degree of unsaturation in the unlim^d and limed soils 




UNLIMED 



LIMED 


Plot no. 

Total base 
cjcchanKe 
capacity in 
mgm. equiv. 
in 100 gm. 
soil 

Unsaturation 

pH 

Plot no. 

Total base 
exchange 
capacity in 
mgm. equiv. 
in 100 gm. 
soil 

Unsatu¬ 

ration 

pH 

lA 

4.50 

per cent 

41.5 

5 03 

IB 

5.69 

per cent 

2.1 

7.62 

2A 

4.60 

51.7 

5 03 i 

2B 

5.50 

15.8 

7.33 

3A 

5.28 

43.6 

5 04 

3B 

6.03 

5.7 

7.39 

4A 

4.89 

46.9 

5.05 

4B 

6.40 

7.6 

7.20 

5A 

5 56 

39.5 

5.12 

5B 

8 39 

7.6 

6.95 

9A 

5.21 

39.9 

5.47 

9B 

5.74 

7.5 

7.26 

lOA 

5 03 

42.3 

5.37 

lOB 

5.91 

8.3 

7.40 

llA 

4.61 

79.4 

3.90 

IIB 

5.68 

21.6 

7.13 

12A 

4.44 

38.3 

5 57 

12B 

6.49 

7.1 

7.26 


able calcium present in the soils and in some cases surpassed them. The degree 
of unsaturation is given in table 5 as the percentage of the exchangeable 
hydrogen in relation to the total base exchange capacity of the soil. The 
degree of unsaturation is calculated according to the following formula: 

Calcium adsorbed by 100 gm. of soil in mgra. equiv. X 100 
Total base exchange capacity in 100 gm. of soil in mgin. equiv. 

Unsaturation in the unlimed plots A 

The degree of unsaturation for the A plots fluctuates from 38 per cent to 79 
per cent depending upon the application of the different fertilizers. Figure 2 
represents graphically the degree of unsaturation for the various A plots. The 
most unsaturated plots are found to be 2A and 11 A. The muriate of potash 
and ammonium sulfate, producing the loss of exchangeable calcium in these 
did not substitute their basis for the calcium lost; The calcium removed is 
mostly found to be replaced by hydrogen. 
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As has been indicated, the effect of ammonium sulfate in the removal of the 
bases is due mostly to the action of the acids formed and the consequent intro¬ 
duction of hydrogen ions in the exchangeable complex. With muriate of 
potash, there is at first a replacement of other bases by the potassium ion and a 
subsequent loss of this base by replacement with hydrogen. The exchangeable 
complex saturated with monovalent bases is less stable when combined with 
these bases than in the case of divalent ones. Such a complex is more readily 
attacked by water, and as a result of this water action, the monovalent bases 
are more easily removed. 



Fig. 2. Degree of Unsaturation in the Unlimed and Limed Soils 

The exchangeable potassium can be removed also by the assimilation of 
plants. Martin (17) and Fraps (5), in recent papers concerning the effect of 
crop growth on the exchangeable potassium, show that the plants remove 
considerable amounts of exchangeable potassium from the soil. 

Unsaturation in the limed plots B 

Plots B (table 4 and fig. 2) likewise were found unsaturated to a certain 
degree. It can be noted that in spite of the presence of calcium carbonate in 
the soil all the plots contain a certain amount of hydrogen in the exchangeable 
complex. The presence of the replaceable hydrogen in the limed plot IIB, was 
previously observed by Joffe and McLean (2). 

Because of many factors (such as the percolation of water through the soil, 
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bacterial activities, growth of plants, the effect of fertilizers), the complete 
saturation is evidently not reached under field conditions in the presence of 
small amounts of calcium carbonate. The greatest unsaturation is found in 
plots 2B and IIB, which is 15.8 per cent and 21.6 per cent, respectively. The 
unsaturation for the other B plots, with the exception of the check plot IB, 
varies only between 5.7 per cent and 8.3 per cent. 

LIME REQUIREMENT OF THE SOILS 

In these experiments, the “lime requirement” means the amount of calcium 
adsorbed in the presence of unlimited quantities of calcium carbonate. This 
amount was determined, according to the Mattson method, by bringing the 
unsaturated sample of soil into contact with the calcium carbonate paste until 
equilibrium between the calcium carbonate and the soil was established. This 

TABLE 6 

**Lime requirement*^ (calcium oxide) for the unlivied and lim-ed soils, according to Mattson^s 

method 


PLOT NO. 

LIME REQUIREMENT 

(CaO) I 

POUNDS AN ACRE 

i: 

PLOT NO. 

1 

LIME REQUIREMENT 

(CaO) 

POUNDS AN ACRE 

lA 

1,040 

in 

i 60 

2A 

1,340 

2B 

500 

3A 

1,300 

3B 

200 

4A 

1,280 i 

4B 

280 

5A 1 

1,240 

5B 

360 

9A 

1,160 

9B 

240 

lOA 

1,200 

lOB 

280 

llA 

2,040 

■ IIB 

680 

12A 

960 

1 12B 

260 


means of determining the lime requirement approaches more closely the natural 
conditions of lime application. 

The rapidity and completeness of saturation will be dependent on the con¬ 
centration of calcium hydroxide in the soil solution which appears as the result 
of the hydrolysis of the calcium carbonate. The liming under field conditions 
will approach the results of the laboratory experiments, and a more rapid and 
complete saturation of the exchangeable complex will depend on the introduc¬ 
tion of somewhat increased amounts of lime, based on the amount found 
necessary by the laboratory paste method; the fineness of the lime applied; 
and the careful mechanical mixing of the soil after the introduction of lime. 

Table 6 gives the amounts of lime, as calculated by Mattson’s method, 
necessary for complete saturation of the soil of plots A and B. The figures 
are given for an acre, to a depth of inches, on the basis of 2,000,000 pounds 
of soil. 
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COICPAKISON OF UME REQXJISEMENT AND pH VALUE IN THE SOILS 

Many experiments were carried out to compare the lime requirement with 
the pH value in an attempt to establish a correlation between the two values. 
Often, soils having the same pH values are found to vary in their lime require¬ 
ment. Christensen and Jensen (4), investigating a number of soils having 
the same pH value, found a great difference in the amount of lime required for 
neutralization. Johnson fll) points out that there is no relation between the 
lime requirement and the hydrogen-ion concentration. Joffe and McLean (12) 
showed no correlation to exist between the pH value and the total replaceable 
hydrogen in the complex. Other investigators, however, found a correlation 



tLniimei Limtd 


Fig. 3. Relationship Between the “Lme Requirement” and the pH Values 

between the two values. Blair and Prince (2) found a fairly close correlation 
between the H-ion concentration and the lime requirement. Some correlation 
has been obtained by Carleton (3) for the hydrogen-ion concentration and lime 
requirement for soils of the same type. 

Ogg and Dow (24) showed that heavy soils had a higher lime requirement 
than light soils. 

The relationship between the two values depends chiefly on the buffer and 
adsorption capacity of the different types of soil. Mattson (19, 20) showed 
that the colloidal material of different soils varies greatly in base adsorption 
power according to their composition ratio of silica/sesquioxides. The buffer 
and exchange capacity increases with an increase in this ratio. 
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In the case of the Sassafras soils with different lime requirements for various 
plots which belong to the same type of soil and have almost the same physical 
and chemical composition for each section, an opportunity was given to find 
whether a relationship exists between the lime requirement and the pH value. 
The results obtained (tables 5 and 6) for the lime requirement and for the 
reaction of all the unlimed and limed plots show that there is a certain correla¬ 
tion between these two values. The reaction of the plots unsaturated to 
different degrees thus reflects the state of their unsaturation. The correlation 
is graphically represented in figure 3. 

The reaction of the soils 

Table 6 gives the pH value of the unlimed A and limed B plots. The pH 
of the A plots varies from .5.9 to 5.57. The pH for all the limed plots is higher, 
the reaction being alkaline in all plots with the exception of 5B. Plots 2B 
and IIB, of which the degree of unsaturation rises to 15.8 and 21.6 per cent 
respectively, are slightly alkaline. Thus it is seen that the soils are unsatu¬ 
rated with respect to their reaction with calcium carbonate and still have an 
alkaline reaction. The calcium-magnesium-sodium-potassium-hydrogen com¬ 
plex is analogous to the salts of the sodium phosphate, which may contain 
displaceable hydrogen and not be acid. Similarly, the reaction of a soil may 
be alkaline and yet react with calcium carbonate. 

From the foregoing discussion it is seen that the reaction reflects relatively 
the state of unsaturation of the soil studied, but does not show the actual 
degree of base saturation of the exchange complex. 

SUMMARY 

Some of the methods applied were studied in detail and discussed. Matt¬ 
son’s calcium carbonate paste method was studied in detail before its applica¬ 
tion to the determination of lime requirement. Hissink’s, Gedroiz’s, and 
Tyurin’s methods for the determination of the calcium carbonate dissolved by 
the sodium chloride solution, were compared. Hissink’s correction for the 
dissolved calcium carbonate was found to be unsatisfactory for the limed 
Sassafras soils. Gedroiz’s and Tyurin’s methods were found to give almost 
identical results for the amount of calcium carbonate dissolved. 

The effect of different fertilizer treatments on the content of exchangeable 
calcium and magnesium, the degree of unsaturation, the lime requirement, and 
the reaction were studied. The amount of exchangeable calcium is found to 
vary with the kind of fertilizer applied to the soil. The calcium carbonate in all 
cases increased considerably the amount of exchangeable calcium. The 
superphosphate increased to a certain degree the amount of the exchangeable 
calcium. The muriate of potash is found to remove the exchangeable calcium 
both in the unlimed and limed soils. The ammonium sulfate appeared to have 
the most exhaustive action in removing the exchangeable calcium from the 
soil. The greatest effect was produced on the unliraed soil. The application 
of manure increased the total base exchange capacity of the soils and in the 
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limed plot, the amount of the exchangeable calcium. The unlimed soils were 
found to be highly unsaturated, the degree of unsaturation being influenced by 
the fertilizer applied. A correlation was found between the lime requirement 
and the pH value, in both the unlimed and the limed soils. 
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Among the numerous problems dealing with soil organic matter, which is 
complicated both in nature and origin, none has received more attention than 
the methods suggested for its quantitative determination. These methods 
have been concerned either with the determination of the soil organic matter 
as a whole or only with a certain definite fraction that has f>een commonly 
considered to be of the greatest importance in soil fertility. The term “humus'* 
is usually applied indiscriminately both to the total organic matter and to some 
portion of it which has become an integral part of the soil. 

MICTHODS FOR DKTERMINATINTr TOTAL SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 

It is now generally agreed that the determination of the total organic matter 
content of the soil by the loss on ignition is hardly a fair measure, since the 
chemically combined water is also included in this determination. The 
common error found in the use of this method may range from 10 pier cent, in 
the case of sandy soils, to 50 or even 70 j>er cent, in the case of clay soils. 
This unusually large error makes the determination totally unacceptable for 
accurate work. 

The other common mcthcKl available for this puqiose is the determination 
of the total carbon content of the soil; this can be obtained by one of the dry 
or one of the wet comliustion meth(xls. The amount of organic carbon found 
in a definite quantity of soil is then multiplied by the factor 1.724 to give the 
total content of soil organic matter. This factor has been obtained by Van 
Bemmelen, Wollny, and other soil chemists, on the assumption that the carbon 
content of soil organic matter is 58 {>er cent. It will be brought out in the 
following pages that this assumption was fairly accurate and that this method 
is still the most reliable tliat we have at the present time for measuring the 
total organic matter of the soil. If the soil contains carbonates, these should 
be determined sep>arately and correction made on the total carbon found in 
the given soil. 

Because the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the soil organic matter is usually found 
to be about 10 to 1, it has been suggested that the organic matter content of 

^ Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiinent Station, dcjxirtment of 
soil chemistry and bacteriology. 
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the soU be calculated from the total nitrogen found (1), namely, by multiplying 
the nitrogen figure by 20. This is often far from accurate, however, because 
the ratio (C:N) is frequently found to be much narrower than 10:1, in which 
case an abnormally high organic matter content will be reported. 

Various modifications of the total carbon method have been suggested, based 
upon the oxidation of the organic matter, whereby either the amount of 
oxidizing agent consumed, as in the chromic acid method of Schollenberger 
(13), or the amount of reduction brought about, as in the sulfur dioxide method 
of Robinson (9), is determined. These methods may prove convenient for 
practical purposes where a rapid determination of the approximate concentra¬ 
tion of organic matter in the soil is desired. The results will be invalidated, 
however, when the soil is rich in reducing substances of an inorganic nature. 
The use of a 30 per cent solution of hydrogen peroxide for the complete oxida¬ 
tion of the total soil organic matter can also be grouped among the methods for 
determinating total carbon in soil (10). 

For a careful qualitative and quantitative study of the soil organic matter 
the determination of total carbon remains the most reliable, provided the 
nature of this organic matter is understood. 

DETERMINATING DEFINITE FRACTIONS OF SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 

In addition to determining total organic matter in the soil, numerous 
attempts have been made to analyze for certain definite organic fractions that 
were believed to play specific functions in the physical, chemical, or biolc^ical 
soil processes. The analysis of these fractions was based upon the old, totally 
unjustified assumption of Hilgard and others that plant residues added to the 
soil must be ‘‘humified” i>efore the nutrient elements can become available for 
plant utilization. In other words, the ‘‘humified” organic matter was con¬ 
sidered to be the intermediary material between the plant remains that have 
been introduced into the soil in the form of roots, stubble, green manures, and 
stable manures, and the final products of decomposition, such as ammonia and 
carbon dioxide. The complete lack of justification for this assumption has 
been amply illustrated in a previous contribution (18) in w hich the literature on 
the origin of the so-called soil ‘‘humus” has been reviewed in detail. The 
unw^arranted conclusions seemed to have found support in the fact that in 
the decomposition of plant and animal residues in the soil various dark colored 
substances, possessing definite j>hysical and chemical properties are produced. 
How’^ever, these dark colored substances can hardly be considered as inter¬ 
mediary decomposition produces; they should rather be looked upon as sub¬ 
stances resulting from direct or indirect decomposition of plant residues that 
have resisted further degradation as well as of products of microbial synthesis. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the soil chemists and agro¬ 
nomists have considered this “humified” organic matter largely from the point 
of view of its nitrogen content. The chemists, in their study of the nature of 
soil “humus, ^ frequently left the nitrogen out of consideration altogether, 
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since the formulas suggested for the various **humic acids’’ were entirely 
free from nitrogen, although no treatment with strong alkalies or acids could 
remove this nitrogen completely without destroying the whole complex. 

The various methods which have been suggested at different times for 
determining this ^*humified” portion of soil organic matter can be conveniently 
divided into two groups: 

1. Methods based upon the use of alkalies for the extraction of the soil *‘humus.” This 
**humus” or ‘*humic acid” is either precipitated from the alkali solution by an acid, or, when 
anjmonia has been used for extraction, the solution is evaporated leaving the “humus” 
residue. In all these determinations—including that of the muliere noire of Grandeau, 
“humic” and “hymctomelanic” acid of Hoppe-Scyler and O Icn, and the a-fraction of the 
senior author—only a partot the soil organic matter, rarely more than 30 to 50 per cent, is 
usually obtained. The same thing is true of determinations based upon the depth of color 
of the alkali extract when compared with the color of an alkaline solution of a standard 
‘humic acid” preparation, or some definitely colored solution. Because the chemical identity 
of this fraction is still a matter of discussion and Ijecausc varying quantitative results were 
obtained dejumding on the nature and concentration of the alkali, on the temperature and 
length of extraction, and on the nature of precipitating agents 17, 19), this method may be 
abandoned for any accurate measurement of soil organic matter or of any definite fraction 
of it. 

2. 'fhe oxidation of the “humified” jKirtion of the soil organic matter by mild oxidizing 
agents, such as dilute hydrogen jieroxide, permanganate solution, and hyp<Khloritc solution. 
Tlie value of all of these metho<ls has been questioned, esjHvially in view of the fact that we 
know nothing of the nature of the organic complexes which are acted upon by these reagents, 
as is shown later. 

These two methods are based u}>on two distinctly different properties of a 
certain part of the organic matter, namely. solui)ility in alkalies and oxidation 
by certain weak oxidizing agents. Nothing definite is known concerning the 
chemical nature of the.sc* complexes; it is not known whether the two groups 
of metluKls tleal w ith the same or w iih different chemical substances. 

Springer, who reviewed these mcilnxls in detail recently (17j, made an 
exception for the acetyl l^romide methcxl of Karrer. This reagent was found 
to dissolve natural [dant constituents, but it leaves the so-called “humus" or 
newly formed, dark-colored substances intact. The mcthcxl may yield in¬ 
teresting information in the study of dec(»mjK>sitit)n of plant materials in the 
comfx^sl, such as in the differentiation between certain residual and resistant 
plant constituents and modified or synihesizetl complexes, but we can hanily 
ex|>ect that it may serve as a genera! method for determining the nature and 
abundance of soil organic matter. 

For the {)ur|X)se of throwing a certain amount of light upon the oxidation 
methods as a means of determining tlie nature of the particular organic com¬ 
plexes which are thereby oxidized, and of determining whether the substances 
thereby oxidized have any definite relation to the so-called “humus" complexes 
in the soil, the following experiments were carried out; Four preparations; 
namely, finely ground fresh chestnut wood, wood rotted by brown rot fungi and 
resulting in a product which consist chI of 71 per cent lignin and modified 
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lignin complexes, forest soil consisting of surface material (F-layer) of a spruce 
forest, and lowmoor (sawgrass) peat from the Everglades, Florida. A detailed 
chemical analysis of the four materials is given in table 1 . 

Portions of the air-dried and ground materials were treated with a 6 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide solution, according to Robinson’s method ( 8 ), and with a 
solution of chlorine dioxide (CIO 3 ), according to the method of Schmidt (11). 
The last method is known to dissolve all lignin in plant material and has found 
considerable application in plant chemistry. 


TABLE I 


Chemical composiUon of four organic substances used for oxidation studies 
In per cent of total dry material 


CHEMICAL COMPLEXES 


Ether-soluble. 

Cold- and hot-water-soluble 

Alcohol-soluble. 

Hemicelluloses. 

Cellulose. 

Lignins. 

Protein. 

Ash. 


SOITNO 

CHESTNtrr 

WOOD 

EOTTED 

WO<10 

POtE<^ SOIL 
(f^LAVEKk 

LOWM«^l 

PE\T 

2 66 

1.48 

3 58 

2 98 

7 08 

1 26 1 

5 14 

1 73 

3 27 1 

S 05 

. 

1 06 

15 23 : 

4 72 

17 50 

6 41 

23 58 : 

2 16 1 

9 62 

0 28 

22 05 : 

71 14 

42 26 

4/) 12 

0 54 1 

1 .u I 

6 84 

23 06 

0 54 

0 65 ! 

6 05 

10 00 


TABLE 2 

Influence of oxid Uion of fresh and decomposed plant residues with a six per cent Stdulian of 
hydrogen peroxide and with a solution of chlorine dioxide 


HATITHF. OP MATEtlAL I 

_ I 

i 

I 

Sound chestnut wood.1 

Rotted wood. I 

Forest soil. I 

Lowmoor peat soil. 


pio»^>«Tfav oxnmr.o by 


H/ii J CIO. 

ftr iftU j pt9 <tni 

20 I I 2H.0 

614 j 925 

67.6 45 2 

802 ! 730 


Table 2 shows that a 6 p<T cent solution of hydrogen jxjroxide is capable of 
oxidizing not only decomposed or ‘'humified” organic material but also a 
certain amount of fresh plant material; actually 20 {)er cent of the total sound 
chestnut wood was oxidized by this reagent. If that is the case, how much 
emphasis can be laid upon the determination of the so-called ^‘humified” 
matter even in decomposed material by the use of this method? The rotted 
wood which contains 75 per cent lignin, as shown both by direct lignin deter¬ 
minations and by treatment with chlorine dioxide, is oxidized by hydrogen 
peroxide to the extent of 61 f>er cent. The lowmoor peat, which contains 10 
per cent ash, 23 per cent nitrogenous compounds, various ether- and alcohol- 
soluble substances, hemicelluloses, and but 46 per cent of lignins and modified 
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lignin (‘‘humus’*) complexes, was oxidized to the extent of 80 per cent by the 
peroxide reagent. One would hesitate to apply the term “humified” material 
to these 80 per cent of peat constituents, since a large part of it is no doubt of 
plant origin and since the term itself is meaningless in any attempt to in¬ 
terpret the chemical nature of the constituents as well as the processes of peat 
formation. 

The chlorine dioxide reagent also reacts with various plant constituents, 
oxidizing more than the lignin fraction in the organic material. This is espe¬ 
cially well brought out in the data on the sound chestnut wood and rotted wood. 
Here as well, it is rather difficult to interpret the results obtained by this 
method in terms of definite constituents of the decomposed plant residues. 
One would hardly be justified in any attempt to apply these results to an 
interpretation of the nature of the organic matter in soils and peats. 

For the purpose of inteq^reting further the nature of those chemical con¬ 
stituents of the plant residues and of the decomjx)sed organic matter which 
are acted ufX)n by these oxidizing agents, definite quantities of the aforemen¬ 
tioned four organic substances were treated with ether, then with hot alcohol, 
and finally with hot water. Various fractions of the four preparations thus 
extracted were now divided into several series and treated as follows: (a) One 
set was oxidized directly with hydrogen jxToxide and chlorine dioxide reagents 
and the amount of material thereby lost determined, {b) Another set was 
lK)iled witli 1 iKT cent hydnKhloric acid, at 10()^C. for 5 hours, to remove all 
the hemicellulosc*s. The residues were filtered, washed thoroughly with 
distilled water, and treated with the two oxidizing agents, (r) A third set of 
samples was treated with hydr(K'hloric acid as in set (b), filtered, washed, 
dried, and then further treated with li) volumes of HO {x^r cent sulfuric acid for 2 
hours; this was then diluted witli 15 volumes of water and boiled for 5 hours, 
the prixes.s resulting in a complete removal of the celluloses. The material 
left after this treatment consists of lignin with a small admixture of protein 
and ahh; it was again subjected to the action of the two oxidizing agents. The 
data obtaiiHNl as a result of the oxidation of these various pref>arations were 
calculated back to the original material and rej>orted on a f)ercentage basis 
(table 3). 

From the results on the oxidatu>n of the chestnut wcxxl preparations by 
chlorine dioxi<ie, one may conclude that this reagent acts primarily upon the 
lignin and to some extent ufK)n the hemicelluloses of the plant tissues. With 
an increase in the lignin content of the preparation there is an increase in the 
amount of material removed by the chlorine dioxide reagent; finally when pure 
lignin is left, as a result of the acid treatment, W.4 j>er cent of the material is 
oxidizctl by chlorine dioxide. However, the 6 per cent hydrogen peroxide 
solution acts only to a limited extent uix>n several of the plant constituents, 
including some of the lignin and some of the w ater-and alcohol-soluble con¬ 
stituents. 

The rotted wood contained 71 per cent lignin, and one would, therefore, 
expect that it should be acted u[x)n readily by the chlorine dioxide reagent; this 
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organic matter in the soil; however, to be able to study the various stages of 
decomposition of soil organic matter we must first gain a proper understanding 
of the mechanism of the decompKJsition processes; these are still imperfectly 
understood. 3. A study of the chemical composition of the soil organic matter; 
this has already been attempted by numerous investigators, and any new 
method of approach can only add further information to this complicated 
problem. 

An attempt has already been made (21,24) to apply the proximate system of 
analysis, which has been developed for the study of the processes of decom¬ 
position of plant materials, to the analysis of peat and forest soils, which are 
largely organic in nature. By this system of analysis, as much as 80 to 95 per 
cent of the constituents of these two organic soil formations have been ac¬ 
counted for in terms of definite chemical complexes. 

One may now go a step further and apply this system of analysis to the 
study of the organic matter in inorganic soils. The method, of course, would 
have to be considerably modified, since one is dealing here with a mass of 
material containing only 1 to 10 per cent of organic matter and 90 to 99 per 
cent of inorganic constituents. 

Keppeler (3) suggested that peat be treated with concentrated sulfuric acid 
solution (72 per cent), then the amount of reducing sugar produced be deter¬ 
mined; the latter w^as found to serve as a good index of the degree of decomjwsi- 
tion of peat: the less reducing sugar formed the more the peat is decomposed. 
Unfortunately, the fact was not considered that lowmoor, highmoor, and 
sedimentar)' peats are derived from different plant residues var>'ing markedly 
in composition: although each can be compared with other peats of the same 
nature, they cannot be compared with one another, as has Ijeen shown else¬ 
where (22). 

The carbon, nitrogen, and moisture contents of the untreated soil arc 
determined on separate portions. The complete anal>'sis can be carried out 
as follows: Tw'o 100-gm. portions of air-dry soil are extracted first w ith ether 
in Soxhlets, for 12 to 24 hours. The ether extract is evaporated to a small 
volume, transferred to weighing bottles, dried to constant weight, and the 
amount of ether-soluble material determined. The ether-treated soil is next 
extracted with hot 95 per cent alcohol for 1 to 2 hours, on a w ater bath. The 
alcohol-soluble materiel is determined in the extract. The residual soil may 
then be treated wdth hot water; this is followed by extraction with 2 per cent 
hydrochloric acid solution, for 5 hours at 100°C.; the hot-water extract may 
be omitted and the soil treated w ith the acid following the alcohol extraction. 
The acid extract is filtered off and the soil washed with distilled w'ater. The 
filtrate and washings are combined and made up to volume. One aliquot 
portion is used for a determination of reducing sugar, one for total nitrogen, 
and one for ammonia-nitrogen determinations. The total amount of organic 
matter that has gone into solution may be calculated from the carbon content 
in an aliquot portion of the extract. The sugar and the ammonia can serve as 
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indexes of the hemicellulose and amide content of the organic matter in the 
particular soil. 

It should be noted here that after the soil has been treated with hydrochloric 
or with sulfuric acid, a solution is obtained which is frequently very rich in 
iron and aluminum. These elements interfere with an accurate sugar deter¬ 
mination. After neutralization, the iron and aluminum precipitate should 
be filtered off, and the residue washed; the sugar is then determined in the 
filtrate. One must make sure that the results check well. 

Aliquot portions (20 to 50 gm.) of the dry residue left after the hydrochloric 
acid treatment are now placed in flasks and 20 to 30 cc. of 80 per cent sulfuric 
acid solution is added. The acid is allowed to act ufx)n the soil for 2} hours in 
the cold. The material is then diluted with 15 volumes of water (300 to 450 
cc.) and boiled for 2 to 5 hours. This treatment results in the complete 
hydrolysis of the cellulose found in the soil and its transformation into glucose. 
The determination of the reducing sugar can serv'e as a fair index of the cel¬ 
lulose content of the soil. The residue from the sulfuric acid treatment is 
thoroughly washed with water, dried, weighed, and analyzed for total carbon 
and nitrogen. This residual organic matter consists of lignin and its trans¬ 
formation products and of various svmthesized microbial complexes including 
certain organic nitrogen compounds. If one assumes that the distribution 
of the nitrogen in the organic nitrogenous soil complexes is the same as the 
nitrogen distribution in native plant and animal proteins, one can calculate the 
amount of organic nitrogenous substance and the residual material by multiply¬ 
ing the nitrogen content by the factor 6.25.^ By subtracting from the total 
carl>on found in the residue the carbon of the nitrogenous complex, assuming 
that the latter contains 30 [x?r cent carbon and allowing 62 per cent carbon in 
the ‘dignin-humus” complex, one can calculate the amount of the *dignin- 
humus"' complex in the residual soil and in the original soil. The following 
formula may be used for this puriK)se: 

Per cent of “iiRniii-humus complex in soil = - ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

where a - the carbon content in llic sulfunc acid residue, calculated on the basis of the total 
original sample of soil, 

.1 « the total acrlxm content of the sample of soil, 

b * protein content in the sulfuric acid residue, obtained by multiplying the nitrogen 
content of the residue by 6.25: this is then calculated for ihc whole sample, 

5 =“ total organic matter m the soil sample, as calculated from the organic carbon of 
the soil. 

‘ The use of the factor 6.25 for calculating protein or organic nitrogenous compounds from 
the total nitrogen of the soil may prove to be far from accurate. Before any more detinite 
information has l>een obtained concerning the chemical nature of the nitrogenous compounds 
of the soil, the factor should be looked upon as tentative. It should be emphasized here as 
well that the factor 1.72 for determining the total organic matter, from the carbon content 
should also be considered as merely tentative. 
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It may prove desirable to subdivide this ^‘lignin-humus’* complex further 
into certain subgroups; this can be accomplished by the use of a reagent like 
acetyl-bromide, by the solubility of a part of the complex in ammonium 
hydroxide solution, or by the formation of a precipitate as a result of the 
acidification of the hot sodium hydroxide extract of the material. 

For carrying out this analysis, several soils from different parts of the United 
States and Canada have been used. These soils can be described as follows: 

Soil no. 4. Summit soil from Missouri, Hor. A. 

Soil no. 6. Chernozem soil from Hays, Kansas, Hor. A. 

Soil no. 10. Alpine humus, from Pikers Peak, at a height of 13,800 feet. 

Soil no. 16. Chernozem soil from Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, taken at a depth of 
1 to 25 cm. 

Soil no. 18. Brown soil at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Canada, depth 1 to 20 cm. 

Soil no. 21. Chernozem soil from Brandon, Mannitoba, Canada, depth 1 to 20 cm. 

Soil no. 22. Same as no. 21, 25 to 50 cm. depth. 

Soil no. 29. Carrington loam, dark colored, prairie soil, Hor. A. 

A summary of the carbon, nitrogen, and organic matter content of these 
soils is giv^en in table 4. These results show, first, that there is a considerable 
discrepancy in the organic matter content of the soil as determined by loss on 
ignition and as calculated from the carbon content. The loss on ignition is 
usually 35 to 75 per cent higher than the organic matter calculated from the 
carbon content and, in some cases even 118 per cent higher. Secondly, the 
fairly uniform ratio between the carlx)n and nitrogen of the soil is of con¬ 
siderable interest. This ratio ranges within narrow limits between 9.9 to 
12 . 0 . 

Tabh 5 gives the results of the proximate chemical composition of the 
organic rpatter found in these soils. These results were calculated on the 
basis of the total soil organic matter, the latter being determinetl from the 
total carbon figures given in table 4. 

These results are highly interesting. They prove definitely that the chemi¬ 
cal composition of organic matter in different soils varies considerably. ITiis 
is true especially of the non-nitrogenous constituents. The fat and wax 
content (ether-soluble portion) varies from 0.46 to 4.71 |)cr cent of the total 
organic matter. A similar variation is found in the amount of alcohol-soluble 
constituents (resinous substances). The celluloses and hemicelluloscs in the 
soil also vary, although not to such an extent. It is interesting to note that 
the hemicellulose content of the soil organic matter is considerably larger than 
the cellulose content, just the reverse of what is found in plant residues. This 
is because the hemicellulose (including the pentosans and methyl-[x;ntosans) 
group comprises also substances which have been largely synthesized by the 
soil microorganisms in the building up of their cell substance. It is interesting 
to note that some of the reducing sugars obtained in the cellulose fraction may 
represent not true plant cellulose but microbial cellulose or chitin. 

The two largest groups of chemical complexes found in the soil organic 
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matter are the ^'lignin-humus” complex ("soil lignin” or "soil humus”) and 
the nitrogenous compounds. These two groups make up 71 to 80 per cent of 
the total organic matter of the soil and an even larger amount of that part of 
the organic matter which is accounted for in these analyses. The high carbon 
content of the soil organic matter (usually taken as 58 per cent) is due to the 
predominance of the lignins, lignin-like complexes, and lignin derivatives with a 
high carbon content (62 to 64 per cent). The more or less definite relation 

TABLE 4 

The nature of the organic matter in different mineral soils 


On the basis of dry soil 


w>a HO. 

j 1 

kiATrri iiY ! 
1 IGNITION i 

otc.mic 

M^riEi 

C X 1.72 

1 1 

[ TOT\L CA*»ON 

1 ! 

TfrTAL j 

NmOGCN ! 

1 

! 


pH Of SOIL 

4 

! per cent | 

1 7.R9 1 

per cent 

4 49 

t per cent j 

1 2.61 i 

per cent 

0.2417 i 

10.8 

6.82 

6 

{ 5.98 i 

2 74 

1 59 i 

0.1543 i 

10.3 

7.56 

10 

1 11 00 1 

7 74 

: 4 50 ; 

0 4429 ! 

10.1 ; 

5.08 

16 

1 17 10 i 

11 20 

' 6 51 ; 

0 6695 i 

99 1 

1 6 38 

18 

i 10 H 

6 24 

: 3 6s? i 

0.3324 ^ 

10.9 

8.26 

21 

j 10 06 . 

7.40 

4 30 

0 3950 ; 

10.9 i 

8.25 

22 

i 12 03 

8 31 

4 83 ' 

0 4403 j 

11.0 

8.26 

29 

1 10.16 : 

6 48 

3.77 ! 

0 3145 

12 0 

i 7.75 


TABLE 5 

Pri)xinu3te chemical lomposition of soil organic matter 
On the basis of the total soil organic matter (C X 1.72) 


NO 

!;r;Lr«U. 

MATr.KlAL 

AlJ 

1 Bl-f 

UAri.Er^L 

) 

Jimirnu** ' 

O LLt'LOSr. 

mur;* 

C'.*«PU X 

OE'U.NTC 
NrrECH;E' 
NO* S 

Cv>14PU-XE.^ 

srv or THC 
coNSTrre- 
ISTS 

Aa-orNIED 

roE 


per cent 

Per cent 

per lent 

per cent 

Per sent 

Per lent 

per cerU 

4 

i 3 56 

0 5S 

5 44 

3 55 

; 43 37 

33 78 

, 90 28 

() 

4 71 

1 1 53 

s m 

5 22 

; 40 81 

34 74 

^ 95 61 

10 

; 1 94 

^ 3 10 

12 59 

5,36 

i 35 18 

; 35 77 

93 94 

16 

1 o.<so 

0.82 

5 53 ! 

4 12 

: 41.87 

: 37.35 

90.49 

IS 

i 1 02 

j 0 88 

0 66 ' 

3 50 

- 42.05 

33 25 

87.66 

21 

' 0 46 

0 84 

8 54 

2.v83 

'' 42 8.? 

’ 33 36 

88.86 

22 

! 0 52 , 

1 0 (i3 

U) 6(1 

3 38 

: 46 50 

33 13 

: 94.82 

29 

1 0.62 ; 

0 61 

8.21 ! 

3 64 

49 29 

' 30 38 

92,75 


between the "lignin-humus” complex and the organic nitrogenous complexes 
accounts for the more or less constant ratio between the cari>ou and the nitrogen 
in the soil organic matter. 

The close correlation l>etween these two groups of < omplexes in the soil 
organic matter may be a matter of chance or it may be due to the actual 
formation of a chemical compound betwi'en the two, whereby they are made 
more resistant to the action of the microiirganisms. It should be recalled 
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in this connection that the peats, especially the lowmoors, which are more 
closely related in their hemicellulose and cellulose content to the soil organic 
matter, are richer in lignins and lower in nitrogenous compounds than the 
organic matter of the soil; this explains the considerably wider carbon-nitrogen 
ratio of the peat material than of the soil organic matter. 

Special attention should be called to soil 10, or the Alpine soil. Because 
of the very high altitude and prevailing low temperature, the organic matter 
produced by the roots and by other residues of the Alpine vegetation is not 
decomposed as readily as in normal field soils with a more optimum temf>era- 
ture for the activities of soil microorganisms. The high cellulose and hemi¬ 
cellulose content, the high ether- and alcohol-soluble fractions, as well as the 
low “lignin-humus” content point to the fact that this soil still contains some 
plant residues undecomposed or in the process of active decomposition. 

These results bring out definitely the fact that by the method of analysis 
proposed here one may be able to account for 90 per cent or more of the soil 
organic matter in the form of definite chemical compounds. Although the 
exact chemical identity of some of the comix)unds may be questioned, still 
there is no room here for the application of such indefinite terms as “humus,” 
“humified,” “humic matter,” as wdl as of the numerous “humic acids,” which 
have been confusing, both as to their nature and their origin, to the investi¬ 
gator who has attempted to contribute to our knowledge of the soil organic 
matter. This method of proximate analysis can certainly not be recom¬ 
mended for a routine study of the nature of soil organic matter but it enables us 
to investigate the exact chemical identity of the constituents of the organic 
matter of the soil, just as a proximate analysis of plant material allows us to 
make a closer study of the nature of the chemical complexes in the pianl 
w'hich are still unknown. 

The advantage of dividing the soil organic matter into several groups by the 
method proposed here over the alkali methods previously employed can 
hardly be questioned. Whatever the nature of the fatty, waxy, and resinous 
substances present (15) in various soils under different conditions of treatment, 
their grouping together into the ether- and alcohol-soluble fractions allows us 
to think of them in definite chemical terms. WTiatever the nature of the 
hemicelluloses, whether they are pentosans and methyl pentosans, the presence 
of w'hich has been demonstrated in soil by Michelet and Sel>elien (about 4,2 
per cent of the orgaric matter (6)), by Kdnig and associates (4), by Schreiner 
and Shorey (14), and by others, or hexosans such as galactans and mannans, 
or whether the sugar is obtained by hydrolysis of nucleo-proteids, oxycelluloses, 
pectins, and various uronic acid compounds, their classification into one 
group places them conveniently for further investigation. The same thing is 
true of the celluloses. Soil no. 16, for example, w'hich is reported to contain 
5.53 per cent hemicellulose and 4.12 per cent cellulose (on the basis of the soil 
oiganic matter), gave 6.85 per cent furfural-yielding substances, on distillation 
with 12 per cent hydrochloric acid. The two remaining groups, namely, 
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the organic nitrogenous compounds, which can be referred to as the ^^protein 
group,'* and the lignins or lignin-like complexes and modified lignins, which 
can be referred to as the “lignin" or the “lignin-humus" group, comprise 70 to 
80 |:)er cent of the total soil organic matter. The “protein" group, on hydroly¬ 
sis witli acids and alkalies, gives various amino acids, acid amides, and hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds. The relative amide content is considerably greater than in 
plant or animal proteins, but the nature of most of the heterocyclic compounds 
as well as of the melanoid-like compounds fl2), still remains to be determined. 
The presence of the lignins and lignin-like complexes in soil can also be demon¬ 
strated by methoxyl determinations (6, 4, 16). 

In all the past “humus" and “humic acid" determinations, when the soil 
was treated with an alkali solution at a high or low temperature for a short or a 
long |)eri(Kl of time, several of the chemical complexes discussed here were 
acted uf)on; namely, the hemicelluloscs, the “lignin" complex, and the “pro¬ 
tein" groups; they were f)artly brought into solution and partly hydrolyzed 
de^Kmcling u|K)n the extracting agent and upon conditions of extraction. This 
action is very similar to that which results from the treatment of undecomposed 
plant material with an alkali solution, with the sole exception that, in the case 
of the soil, the problem further complicated by the presence of a large amount 
of alumino-silicates whii h are also brought into solution by the alkali. When 
an acid is added to the alkaline soil extract a precipitate is formed, the amount 
and nature of which 'such as nitrogen and ash content) depend upon the 
amount and nature t)f the precipitating agent and the temperature of precipita¬ 
tion. An exact similarity is found in the precipitation of the alkaline plant 
extract by acifis. It is this [)reci}>itate which was termed “humic acid” and 
was freciuently further separated on the basis of solubility in alcohol, in 
pyridine, and in other solvents. One can easily show that this “humic acid" 
is nothing but a mixture of: {a) certain hemicelluloscs (in the broadest sense), 
since it gives re<lucing sugar> on hydrolysis with dilute acids and furfural on 
distillalion witii 12 |k.t cent hydnK'hloric acid; ib) nitrogenous organic com- 
}K)unds since it usually contains S |)er cent nitrogen—part of which is 
readily hydrolyzed with dilute acids, giving amino acids and acid amides, and 
part of uhich cannot l)c hydrolyzed even by prolonged boiling with 20 per 
cent hydnKhh»ric acid, j)ointing to its non-protein nature; (c) lignins and 
lignin-like com[)lexes, as shown by its resistance to the action of jx'r cent 
sulfuric acid in the coUl and by its methoxyl content. These phenomena will 
l>e discusst'd in detail in a later contribution. 

One of the most imt>orlant and interesting groups of chemical complexes 
in the proximate analysis of plant material, comix>sted material, and soil 
organic mailer is found in the “protein" group or the organic nitrogenous 
compounds. It should be recallc<i here that the jxrcent;ige of “protein" 
in the soil organic matter b calculated by multiplying the total nitrogen of 
the soil (the water-soluble forms of nitrogen in ordinaiy^ field soil Ixing 
quite negligible) by 6.25; the quantity thus obtained is divided by tlie total 
organic matter of the soil (carbon content x 1.72) and multiplied by 100. 
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One assumes thereby that the nitrogen content of the soil nitrogenous organic 
complexes is 16 per cent, which is probably far from accurate, and that the 
carbon content of the soil organic matter is 58 per cent, which is also somewhat 
too high, especially in view of the carbohydrate content of the organic matter. 
These figures must be reinterpreted with the further accumulation of our 
knowledge of the chemical composition of the soil organic matter. 

Given a constant carbon-nitrogen ratio in the soil organic matter and 
constant factors for nitrogen and carbon, the percentage of ‘‘protein” in 
soil will be expected to be constant, as is actually the case. Should the C/N 
ratio always be 10, the theoretical amount of “protein” or hypothetical nitro¬ 
genous compounds in soil would be: 


N protein factor 1 6.25 

- X -;-X 100 or — X — 

C total organic matter factor 10 1.72 


X 100 


36.34 per cent 


The “protein” content in soils 10 and 16 (table 5), which have a carbon- 
nitrogen ratio approaching the theoretical 10:1, more closely than that of the 
other soils, is actually found to be very close to this theoretical figure, namely 
35.77 and 37.35 per cent. The wider the C/N ratio, the lower is the “protein” 
content of the soil organic matter; the narrower the ratio, the higher is the 
“protein” content. 

The question then arises: What is the nature of these nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds? There is no doubt that they are partly protein-like in nature, because 
on hydrolysis with acids they give a large amount of various amino acids. 
However, the distribution of the amino groups in the j>roteins of the soil 
organic matter is quite different from that in the plant or animal proteins. 
As a matter of fact, Lathrop (5) and Morrow (7) have shown that no matter 
what the amino acid distribution in the proteins added to the soil, the newly 
formed soil “protein” is quite different in nature, and that different soils 
behave alike in producing the same type of i)rotein. Thi.s points definitely 
to the fact expressed by the senior author repeatedly concerning the r61c of the 
microbial cell substance as a source of protein or of organic nilr^jgenous com- 
ple.xes in the soil organic matter. 

The following experiment deals, in a preliminarj'' manner, with the distribu¬ 
tion of nitrogen in the various soils previously analyzed by re{x.‘atc(l treatment 
with different concentrations of acid (table 6). Only between 22.5 and 33.5 
per cent of the total soil nitrogen is made soluble by prolonged lK)iling with 
2 per cent hydrochloric acid. Tht amount is increased to v38.4 per cent in the 
Alpine soil, which, as the general analysis shows, is still rich in undecom|)osed 
organic matter. Taking into consideration the average of all these soils, we 
find that 29.5 per cent of the nitrogen in the soil organic matter is made soluble 
in dilute add, of whicii 7.6 per cent, or a little more than a quarter, of the 
nitrogen thus made soluble, is in the form of ammonia. This form of nitrogen 
is derived from the amides, which become hydrolyzed by the acid treatment. 
An almost equal amount (average 29.6 per cent) was made further soluble by 
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treatment with cold 80 per cent sulfuric acid followed by boiling with a 5 per 
cent solution of this acid for 5 hours. 

When the residual soil after the two acid treatments was boiled with a 20 
per cent hydrochloric acid solution for 30 hours, another 18 per cent of the 
nitrogen was made soluble; the residual soil still contained, on an average, 16.3 
j:)er cent of the original nitrogen. Whether this form of nitrogen, which is so 
highly resistant to the action of concentrated acid, is also most resistant to the 
action of microorganisms still remains to be determined. It is known at least 
that this form of nitrogen is low in plant proteins; the lowest amount of this 
nitrogen was found in the Alpine soil, considerable amounts of the organic 
matter of which are still in the process of decomposition. 


TABLE 6 


Influemc of a* id (oncentration and time of mtion upon the solubility of the ^^protein'' nitrogen 

of the soil 
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27 1 

2M 0.7 

(xS 7 

2S 7 

53 4 

22 3 

37.2 

15.6 

, 93.7 

6 

154 

51 0 

.U 5 

12 7 H 2 

52 7 

34 2 

33 5 

21 8 ■ 

18.1 

11 8 

101.3 

10 

44< 

170 1 

3S 4 

43 S 0 

133 H 

30 2 

4,S 1 

10 9 ; 

41 2 

9 3 

88 8 

10 

070 

151 1 

22 5 

41 4 0 2 

202 4 

30 2 

104 0 

15 5 : 

176 5: 

26 3 

94 5 

IS 

352 

S5 S 

25 S 

24 4 7 3 

104 4 

31 4 

82 3 

24 8 

56.2 : 

16 9 

» 98 9 

21 

30S 

117 4 

20 5 

30 4 7 0 

02 S 

23 3 

62 4 

15 7 1 

82 8 

' 20 8 

89 3 

22 

440 

121 6 

27 (1 

33 5 7 0 

116 1 

26 4 

70 7 

16 1 

84 5 

! 19.2 

89.3 

20 

315 

100 0 

31 7 

2o 0 S 5 

102 0 

32 4 

51 0 

16.5 

33 4 

; 10 6 

91.2 


In only one instance among the various soils analyzed, was there more than 
one horizon used, namely, in the case of the Brandon soil, with and B 
horizons (nos, 21 and 22). The lower horizon was richer in organic matter 
than the upfxjr horizon, as is shown by the higher carbon and nitrogen content, 
but the nature of the organic matter was nearly identical in both instances. 
This can lx* readily seen from the almost e.xact carbon-nitrogen ratio, and 
from the nitrogen distribution, as well as from the relative abundance of the 
non-nitrogcnous complexes. The reaction of both horizons was also nearly 
the same. These results, as well, {x>int to the possible applications of the 
method to the study of the nature of soil organic matter. 

The analyses of two other horizons of one soil taken from different profiles of 
a solonietz type of soil near Targo, North Dakota, are recorded in table 7. In 
the analyses of these two soils, the cold- and hot-water-soluble portions of the 
organic matter were also included. The results agree fully with the proximate 
analyses of the other soils and show* again only minor differences in the chemical 


•ovL mnmnem, vol, xkx, ko. 2 
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composition of the two horizons, which, however, may prove important when 
more information has accumulated. 

Two theories are current at present in the literature in regard to the chemical 
nature of the soil organic matter: According to one theory, the soil *'humus*^ 
is made up of a few simple, well-defined chemical compounds, the so-called 
'^umic acids” and “humins,” which are believed to be produced from plant 
and animal residues added to the soil by certain simple chemical or biological 
processes. According to the other theory (14), the soil organic matter is made 
up of a large number of chemical constituents. Numerous organic compounds 
can be isolated from the soil, provided the proper methods are available. 

The proponents of the first theor>^ sought to clarify our conception of the 
nature of soil organic matter by determining the chemical and physico-chemical 
properties of two or three of the ''amino acids.” In most cases, however, these 


TABLE 7 


The chemical nature of the organic matter of two horizons of a Chernotem profile^ at FargOy N. D. 


OIGAKIC COMPLEXES 


t 

aottZON A I noKtZOH B 


Organic matter by ignition. per cent | 

Total carbon. percent i 

Cxl.72.1 

Total nitrogen... per cent i 

C/N.! 


12.63 

1 12.95 

4 80 1 

1 5.09 

8 26 1 

1 8.75 

0 400 

0 379 

12.0 1 

13 0 


Proxiinate chemical composition, on per cent basis of total organic matter C X 1.72) 


Ether-soluble.j 

2.72 

1 2.18 

Cold-water soluble. 

1.16 

1 01 

Hot-water-soluble... 

1.31 

1 24 

Alcohol-soluble. 

[ 0.98 

0.91 

Hemicelluloscs. 

1.81 

2,75 

Cellulose.! 

6 12 

4 86 

Lignin-humus complex.! 

47.70 

45 82 

'Troteins” or organic nitrogenous compounds...| 

30.27 ! 

27.08 


acids were nothing but labels for compounds obtained by different methods of 
preparation rather than of well-defined chemical properties. The projwncnts 
of the second theory did not attempt to present a clear picture of the soil 
organic matter as a ^. hole, if that is at all possible. 

The results presented here demonstrate beyond any doubt that a detailed 
study of the chemical nature of soil organic matter will reveal the fact that 
it is very complex in composition. The complexity in chemical composition 
of plant materials and animal bodies has not prevented the plant chemist and 
animal biochemist from undertaking a detailed study of them, with the result 
that a great body of information on these two subjects has accumulated; the 
complexity of the soil organic matter as well need not prevent the chemist, 
preferably the organic chemist, interested in soil problems from investigating 
the nature of this organic matter. 
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In the study of soil chemistry, the greatest emphasis has been laid upon the 
inorganic constituents while the organic chemical problems have received but 
scant attention. Our knowledge of the organic chemistry of the soil, especially 
of that highly important group of soil constituents, the organic matter complex 
in nature and formed as a result of numerous microbiological processes of 
decomposition and of synthesis, is still a science to be developed. For the 
present, however, a simplified method based upon the more detailed analysis 
may be suggested here, which will enable the student of soils to obtain at least a 
certain insight into the nature of the organic matter in the various soils and 
serve as a beginning for further investigation. 

SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF ANALYSIS OP SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 

The methods previously utilized for the study of the chemical nature of soil 
organic matter are s<mewhat too complicated for routine analysis. An 
attempt has been made, however, to simplify the method of analysis. The 
following is a brief outline of such a simplified method: 

The st)il to t>c analyzcfl is air*<lried, groumi, and sieved. The air-dr>' material may be 
us<h 1 for analysis hut the results <;houl<i be calculalecl on an oven-dry basis. Total nitrogen 
and total carbon determinations are made on the air-dr>' material. The results of the analysis 
of the organic matter should lx* calculated on the per cent basis of the total organic matter 
of the soil. Iliis is obtained by multiplying the organic carbon content of the .soil by 1.72. 
This factor will probably be moditie<i when considerable information has accumulated con¬ 
cerning the chemical comtjosition of the soil organic matter. For the present, however, this 
factor is as satisfactory’ as any other one . 2 0 for example) that might be suggested. 

Two 200 gm. quantities of the oven-dry soil are extracted with ether in Soxhiets for 10 to 
16 hours. This i.s followetl by hot alcohol exlrziction. The extraction with a mixture < 1:1) of 
benzol-alcohol may l>e employe*!, following the ether extraction, or may be used in place of 
both ether and alcohol extractions. Tht ether e.\tract is cva|x)rate<i to a small volume, then 
transferred to a weighing Ijottlc; the residue carefully dried and the bottle weighed. The 
alcoholic extract is evat>orate<l in weighed dishes. The amount of material dats, waxes, 
and resins) soluble in ether and in alcohol is thus ohtainc<l. The extraction w’ith benzol- 
alcohol mixture, in pbcc of the ether and alcohol extractions, is carried out in a similar 
manner. Hie material extraclcfl from .soil by benzol-alcohol was found to be nearly equiva¬ 
lent to that cxlraclec.! by ether and by alcohol. 

Fifty-gram (ptantities of the drier! residual material are placed in beakers and treated with 
25 cc. of 80 per cent sulfuric aci<l solution for 24 hours in the cold. Xext, 375-cc. portions of 
distillerl water arc addeti to the beakers and the diluted acid extract is hcaterl for 5 hours in 
flowing steam. The digest is filtered through dried and weighed pat>crs and the residue is 
washed thoroughly with water. The solution is made up to volume and the amount of reduc¬ 
ing sugar ;abo total and ammonia nitrogen if desired) determined. The sugar serves as a 
measure of the total carbohydrate content of the soil organic matter. 

The residue from the acid extraction is dried and weighed. Two 5-gm, quantities from 
each residue are used for total carbon determinations, and two 10-gm. quantities are used for 
total nitrogen determinations. The **lignin” or ''lignin-humus" complex is then calculated 
from the carbon and nitrogen content of this residue. 

A lowmoor peat and two Sassafras soils, one manured for a number of years 
and one unmanured, were used for this analysis. The results ate gK’en in 
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table 8. These results show that by this method of analysis one can account 
for 95 per cent of the soil organic matter in the form of four definite, more or 
less well-defined chemical groups. 

This method has a number of distinct advantages over the alkali extraction 
methods frequently used formerly: 

It enables us to determine at a glance the stage of decomposition of the organic matter in 
the soil. Fresh, slightly decomposed organic matter of plant origin will have a high carbo¬ 
hydrate fraction and low ‘^protein” and ^‘lignin-humus’^ fractions. The more advanced the 
stage of decomposition of the organic matter, the less will be the carbohydrate content and the 
larger will become the last two fractions. 

The method enables us to divide the organic matter of the soil into groups that are con¬ 
venient for further study. Each fraction can then be studied by itself. 

The results brought out by this method show how fallacious it is to speak of “humified” 
and “non-humified” portions of the soil organic matter. One may speak, however, of the 


TABLE 8 

Proximate composition of soil organic matter 
On the basis of organic matter content of soil* 


NATVIE or SOIL 

mniF-i- 

A.im 

ALCOHOL- 

SOLl’BLI. 

riAcnoH 

CAt»OHY-| 
ORATE 1 
rt ACTION, j 
AS j 

.srOAR j 

"pRa- 

•n.iN” 

•'ur,KiN* 

Himrs*’ 

.si'll Of 
OROAKIC 
MATTER 
AC* 

coiarru) 

roi 


peft'ent j 

ptn/n: 

pfriftlJ 1 

per lent j 

per tent 

Lowmoorf peat 51. 

2 51 ! 

10 29 ! 

25 97 ; 

54.48 

93.25 

Manured soil,J 5\ .! 

2 75 I 

12 78 ; 

50.83 ; 

4.1 36 ^ 

89.72 

Unmanured soil, 7A. * 

2 88; 

10 58; 

.14 57 i 

42.32 ^ 

90.35 


• In thf* '*ase of the mineral soils, the organic matter content h calculated by multiplying 
the organic carbon by the factor 1.724. 

t The peat analysis is also calculated on an ash-frcc basis; the ash content of the peat was 
10 per cent. 

t Total carbon content of the manured soil is 1.75 per cent; of the unmanured, 0.82 per 
cent 

degree of decomposition as indicated by the chemical changes that liave taken place in the 
distribution of the various constituents in plant residues after they liave become incorporated 
in the soil and become a part of its organic matter. 


SUMMARY 

The most reliable method available at present for determining quantitatively 
the soil organic matter is based uFH)n the determination of organic carbon, 
which is multiplied by 1.724 to give total soil organic matter. 

The methods proposed at different times for measuring the abundance of 
‘‘humus’’ or “humic acid” in the soil, based upon its extraction with alkalies, 
cannot be used for determining quantitatively the soil organic matter or even a 
definite fraction of it. In these methods the extraction of the soil with alkalies 
is either followed by the evaporation of the alkali, by the precipitation of the 
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so-called ^‘humus'* with an acid, or by the determination of the color of the 
solution extracted, which is then compared with a standard solution. 

Those methods which are based upon the use of oxidizing agents, such as 
permanganate solution or 6 per cent hydrogen peroxide solution for partial 
oxidation of soil organic matter, cannot be used for determining its degree 
of decomposition. These reagents usually act upon different substances, 
partly of plant origin and partly synthesized by the microorganisms, which 
have no direct bearing upon the degree of decomposition of the plant organic 
matter. 

A proximate method of analysis of soil organic matter is suggested, whereby 
90 to 95 per cent of all the constituents of the organic matter of the soil can be 
accounted for in groups of definite chemical complexes. 

It has been found, by this method of analysis, that the soil organic matter 
is made up largely of two groups of complexes: the lignin-like complexes, 
which can be referred to as *‘humus-Iignin” or “soil-ligninand the nitrogenous 
comjdexes or “soil proteins/’ In addition to these two groups, the soil organic 
matter contains some fats, waxes, and resinous substances (ether- and alcohol- 
soluble sul)stances;, and certain tarliohydrates, including various heraicellu- 
loses and small amounts of ceilulosc-like substances. 
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One of the first great contributions to plant production was the establishment 
of the fact that certain elements are essential to plant growth, which cul¬ 
minated in Liebig's complete list, from which he erroneously omitted iron. 
With this change, the original 10 essential elements have remained intact for 
about three-quarters of a century, although many investigators have produced 
evidence favorable to the inclusion of others. 

The im[)ortance of manganese has been stressed, but until recently it has 
received little consideration. Within the past few years the coincidence 
between resiK)nse to manganese fertilization and the alkalinity of certain 
naturall>' calcareous and limed soils has indicated a probable relation between 
s<nl reaction and the availability of manganese similar to that which has been 
apparently established for iron. 

HISTORICAL RFATEW 
Mtw^anesc 

The distribution of manganese in nature has been extensively studied. 
Richard (40), Bertrand and Rosenblatt (2), and McHargue (25) have deter¬ 
mined its distribution and localization in plants, and Robinson (41) has 
recently rejvorted the distribution of manganese in soils and shown that the 
amount varies throughout a wide range. High concentrations of manganese 
in the soil have been obser\'ed to be toxic to plant growth by Ewell (7), Lindsey 
(23), Kelly (21), and Guthrie and Cohen (15). On the other hand, Skinner 
and Reid (46), McHargue (26), McLean and Gilbert (29), Schreiner (44), 
Skinner (45, 38), and Willis (51) have suggested a deficiency of this element in 
certain soils. 

Little is known of the r61c of manganese in plant nutrition but many theories 
have been advanced to account for its effect on plant growth. A stimulating 

* Taken from a tlicsis presentesd to the graduate faculty of Cornell University in partial 
fulfillment of the requiremenU for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Published with the 
af^roval of the director of the North Carolina Experiment Station as paper 36 of the Journal 
Series. 

• The author wishes to express appreciation to Prof. J. A. Bizzell, under whose direction 
this Investigation was conducted. 
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eflFect of small quantities has been reported by Nagaoka (34), Labergerie (22), 
Bertrand (1), and Molinari and Ligot (33); whereas Grandeau (14) and 
earlier and Claussen (4) obtained no appreciable benefit from its use. Man¬ 
ganese has been associated with the formation of nitrogenous comf)ounds in 
plants by Salomone (43), Olaru (36), Roscosolano (42), and Pietruszczynski 
(37). Skinner et al. (47), (46), from early investigations, were led to conclude 
that crop response from manganese was related to its effect on the oxidative 
processes of the soil. Later work by Deatrich (6) seemed to substantiate this. 
That manganese acts both as a fertilizing agent and a catalytic body was 
suggested by Boucher (3). However, the general acceptance of manganese as 
necessary for plant economy began with the work of McHargue (24) and the 
evidence appears conclusive with the observation by McLean (28) that a 
manganese solution forced into the leaves of chlorotic plants through the 
stomata was locally as effective as was the application of the manganese to 
the soil. 

The works of Somay (48), Masoni (30), Xeotin (35), Ricci and Barl>era (39), 
and McHargue (26) indicate that any kind of acid increases the solubility 
or availability of manganese, although only small amounts of the total man¬ 
ganese in soils are soluble in water. 

Iron 

The conditions governing the availability of iron have been extensively 
reported by Gile and Carrero (12), Jones and Shive (20), Maz6 (31)» and Carr 
and Brewer (5), but, as shown by the work of Willis and Carrero (52), the 
solubility of iron and the amount available to plants cannot be taken as a 
certain determinant of the efficiency of iron. The hyjK)thesis advanced by 
Hopkins and Wann (17) that iron is active only in the ionized form offers a 
very good explanation for this. 

Manganese and iron relations 

Masoni (30) found the solubility of manganese and iron similar on both acid 
and limed soils. Johnson (18), on the other hand, offers good evidence that 
inorganic iron compounds may be held so completely oxidized in the soil in 
the presence of native manganese as to be practically insoluble. Fulsutsome 
(8) obtained very lUtle response from either iron or manganese when used 
singly, but obtained marked effect upon grow'th from joint applications. 

A deficiency of any one of several elements will result in the failure of plants 
to develop a normal green color (32). Such an iron chlorosis has been reported 
by Gile (10,11,13) and by Johnson (18,19); a chlorosis on heavily limed soils 
apparently associated with manganese deficiency has been obser\'ed by 
Hartwell (16), McLean and Gilbert (29), Gilbert, McLean, and Hardin (9), 
and Zimmerley (53). 

The confficting results obtained from the use of manganese and iron indicate 
that a response from these elements when applied to the soil can only be 
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expected under certain conditions, and that a chlorosis of plants may be due to 
a deficiency of either. In some of the tropical soils iron seems to be deficient, 
but in the Atlantic Coastal Plain the chlorotic condition of certain plants 
grown on the naturally calcareous soils and those receiving large applications of 
calcitic or dolomitic lime is apparently due to a manganese deficiency. This 
investigation w^as therefore undertaken to determine the availability of man¬ 
ganese and of iron as affected by applications of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates to the soil. 

SOLUBILITY OF MANGANESE AND OF IRON IN DUNKIRK AND DUNBAR SOILS 

Carr and Brewer (5) have shown that the solubility of manganese and iron in 
solution decreases as the H-ion concentration of the solution is decreased. 
It cannot he assumed, however, that the solubility in soils will be the same 
as in solutions. This exf>eriment was made to determine the solubility of 
these elements in soils as affected by applications of calcium and magnesium 
carlKMiates. 

W aicT’Scluhlc iron and manganese in Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam 

On February 2.1, 1928, air-clry Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam soil was pulver¬ 
ized and all rcx ks and r(K)ts were removed. Four kilograms of this soil was 
then thoroughly mi.xed and put into 1-gaIlon glazed pots. Duplicate pots 
w'ere treated with equivalent amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates 
varying in increments of 1,000 jK)unds from 0 to 10,(XX) |K)unds an acre. 

The moisture content of this soil was maintained at 10 per cent of the air-drj^ 
weight w ith distilled water until June 9, when samples w^ere taken representing 
each treatment, and H-ion concentration determinations w^ere made by the 
quinhydmne method. A sample equivalent to 1,0(X> gm. of soil on an air-dry 
basis was als(> taken for the determination of water-soluble iron and manganese. 
Each of these samf>les was jdaced in an 8-liter glass bottle and agitated with 
5,(XX) cc. of distilled w ater at regular interv'als for 48 hours. The solution was 
then filtered through pa|)er and 4,(XK) cc. of the filtrate evaporated to dryness 
over steam. The residue was twice taken up with concentrated nitric acid 
and evajiorated to dryness. A 10-cc. aliquot of this soil extract concentrate 
was usctl for the determination of iron by the thiocyanate method as described 
in the Bureau of Soils Bulletin 31,1926. 

Twenty-five cubic centimeters of the soil extract concentrate was used for 
the determination of manganese by the periodate method of Willard and 
Greathouse (50) with minor mixlifications. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in developing the i)ermanganate color in the soil extract concen¬ 
trates from soils receiving the heavier rates of application, especially of mag¬ 
nesium carbonate, on account of high concentrations of organic matter dis¬ 
solved from the soils. 

Increasing amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates wrere attended by 
progressive decreases in the H-ion concentration although the two alkaline 
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agents were not equally effective in this respect, the differences being clearly 
shown by the H-ion concentration curves in figure 1. When the increments in 
pH are plotted as arithmetical rather than logarithmic values, the decrease in 
acidity with increase in calcium carbonate is approximately uniform, up to the 
6,00()-pound application, at a pH of 7.67 with minimum H-ion concentration 
of pH 7.8, reached with the 7,000-pound rate. 

Increases in pH with increased magnesium carbonate were also uniform to 
about pH 7.19, which was reached with the rate equivalent to 5,000 [X)unds of 
calcium carbonate. Greater rates of application increased the pH up to the 
maximum at the 10,000-pound equivalent rate. 

I'he effect of liming on the solubility of soil manganese was practically inde¬ 
pendent of the materials used As shown by the manganese solubility curves 
in figure 1, there was a rapid and uniform decrease in solubility from the 
uniimed soil to the 2,(XX)-ix)und rate of application, at a pH of about 6.2, with 
a gradual decrease to the 4,000-pound rate, at approximate neutrality. No 
manganese was found in extracts of the soil receiving more than 5,000 pounds 
of calcium carlionate or its equivalent in magnesium carbonate. Failure to 
show traces of manganese at the high rates was probably due to limitations of 
the analytical method. 

In contrast to the regularity of the solubility curve for manganese is that 
for iron (figure 1). W ith the calcium carbonate treatments there is a sharp 
increase in solubility of iron up to a maximum concentration of 8.44 p.p.m. of 
soil at the J,(KK>-{x)und rate of application. Thereafter there is a gradual 
decrease in solubility to a virtual minimum at the 6,000-pound rate. With the 
magnesium carlx)nate treatments there is an increase in solubility to a maxi¬ 
mum of 11.15 p.p.m., at the 8,lX)0-ix)und equivalent rate, followed by a sharp 
decrease at the higher rates. 

Obviou.sly there is no simple relation between solubility of iron and reaction, 
or rate of liming, as w as the case with manganese, nor is there a similarity be- 
iw cen the effects of calcium and magnesium carbonates. 

'Fhe shape of the solubility curve suggests the influence of tw^o factors having 
opposite effects on the solubility of iron. One of these is probably the reaction 
tendency of the soD toward precipitation at the lower H-ion concentration, 
w hereas the other may well be the increased solubility of iron in combination 
with the organic matter observed in the soil extracts at the higher rates of 
liming. The observation that greater amounts of organic matter appeared to 
be dissolved by the magnesium carbonate treatment would explain the diver¬ 
gence between the solubility curv’es with the calcium and the magnesium car¬ 
bonates. 

Waler-soluble irofi and mangamst in Dunbar fine satidy loam 

The soil used for this investigation was taken from an unfertilized and 
unlimed plat in a fertilizer experiment which had been conducted on the 
Pender County Branch Station Farm for 15 years. The soviieans grown in a 
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3-year rotation showed, on the limed end of the plat, a characteristic chlorotic 
condition of the upper leaves whereas those on the unlimed end were of normal 
green color. 

On October 10,1928, 4,000 gm. of this soil in air-dry condition was treated 
with equivalent amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates varying from 
0 to 10,000 pounds an acre and put into clean 1-gallon glazed pots. These 
potted soils were brought up to 10 per cent moisture with distilled w'ater and 
maintained at this moisture content for approximately three months. 

On January 15,1929, samples were taken from each pot for the determination 
of water-soluble iron, manganese, and H-ion concentration. The H-ion 
concentration was determined by the quinhydrone electrode method, as in the 
case of the Dunkirk soil, and the soil extract for the determination of water- 
soluble iron and manganese obtained and concentrated as before. 

For the determination of iron the colorimetric method of Stokes and Cain 
(49) was used, as it gave more consistent results than the method used with the 
Dunkirk soil. Colors were compared in a Bosch and Lomb colorimeter with 
standards of nearly equal concentration. For the determination of water- 
soluble manganese it was found that digestion with a small amount of sulfuric 
acid and potassium chlorate destroyed all traces of organic matter, permitting 
a more satisfactory development of color in the extracts of the heavily limed 
soils. Otherwise the method of analysis was essentially the same as with the 
Dunkirk soil. Treatments and analytical data are presented graphically in 
figure 2. 

As with the Dunkirk soil, increases in the rate of liming progressively de¬ 
creased the H-ion concentration, and the rate of decrease was uniform for both 
calcium and magnesium carbonates up to the 1,500-pound rate. From this 
point the rate of increase, as shown by the H-ion concentration curves in 
figure 2, was less rapid with magnesium carbonate, and no maximum was 
reached with the latter material at the heaviest rate of application, giving a 
pH of 7.4. 

Increased rates of application of calcium carbonate uniformly increased the 
pH values up to the 5,000-pound rate and an approximate minimum H-ion 
concentration was reached at the 10,000-p)ound rate, with a pH of 7,53. 

With allowances for the greater initial acidity of the Dunbar soil there is a 
striking similarity in the reaction curves of the two soils as regards both the 
calciiun and magnesium carbonates. Calcium carbonate equivalent to 3,500 
pounds an acre was required to raise the pH of the Dunbar soil from 5 to 7, 
whereas 4,000 pounds was required by the Dunkirk soil, indicating a slightly 
greater buffer value for the latter. Manganese was distinctly more soluble in 
the Dtmbar than in the Dunkirk soil, both unlimed, as would be expected on 
account of the greater acidity of the Dunbar soil. The decrease in the 
solubility with increased rates of liming was much the sharper with the Dunbar 
soil. Probably on account of improved technique, determinable amounts of 
manganese were found in the Dunbar soil even at the heaviest rate of liming. 
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The effects of calcium and magnesium carbonates on the solubility of man¬ 
ganese were identical, as is shown in figure 2. 

There was a very sharp increase in the solubility of iron resulting from the 
addition of lime to the acid soil. As shown in figure 2, by the solubility curves 
for iron, this reached a maximum with calcium carbonate at the 1,500-pound 
rate, beyond which there was a decrease in solubility. At the 6,000-pound rate 
the solubility of iron was the same as that of the unlimed soil and the minimum 
was reached at the 10,000-pound rate of liming. 

With magnesium carbonate the maximum solubility was found with the 
1,000-pound equivalent rate of application, with a gradual decrease in solu¬ 
bility from this point with increasing rates of application. The minimum 
solubility of iron with magnesium carbonate did not, however, become as low 
as that of unlimed soil. 

The solubility curves for iron in the Dunkirk and Dunbar soils have some 
striking similarities. There is a sharp increase in solubility following the 
application of lime with maxima reached at less than the maximum pH value. 
The increase in solubility w'as better sustained w’ith the greater amounts of 
magnesium carbonate than with calcium carbonate. This hitherto unnoted 
behavior of iron as affected by liming is apparently common to soils of widely 
differing characteristics and involves a principle not evident from the data at 
hand, although the influence of liming on the solubility of the soil organic 
matter seems to be a pertinent observation. 

EFFECT OF CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM CARBONATES ON GROW^TH AND COMPOSITION 

OF SOYBEANS 

The use* of large amounts of dolomitic limestone for tobacco and of both 
calcitic and dolomitic limestone for peanuts and other crops on some of the 
dark, sandy, poorly drained soils of the Atlantic Coastal Plain has frequently 
produced a chlorotic condition of succeeding soybean and other crops. Hence 
this experiment was made to determine the effect of varying applications of 
calcium and magnesium carbonates on growth and on the manganese and iron 
content of soybeans. 

On October 10,1928, gallon glazed pots were set up in triplicate with Dunbar 
fine sandy loam, as used for solubility determinations, and maintained at 10 
per cent moisture until January 8, 1929, when 11 soybean seeds of uniform 
size and color were planted in each pot. The moisture content of the soil was 
raised to 20 per cent of the air-dry w’eight and maintained at this content 
throughout the growing period. 

Notes taken on January 15 indicated no injury to germination from applica¬ 
tions of calcium carbonate even at the maximum rate. A delayed germination 
was noted, however, on the pots receiving high appUcations of magnesium 
carbbnate. Observations 3 days later showed no injury to seedlings from the 
use of caldum carbonate, but applications of magnesium carbonate above 4,000 
pounds greatly reduced the vitality of the seedlings, those growing in pots 
receiving the highest amounts dying before the first leaves developed. 
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On January 20, the beans were thinned to 8 plants in each pot. When these 
were about 4 weeks old a chlorosis appeared on the lower leaves of all plants 
receiving applications of calcium carbonate greater than 5,000 pounds an 
acre, the severity of the chlorosis increasing with the higher rates of applica¬ 
tion. This symptom, being more pronounced on the lower leaves, did not 
resemble manganese deficiency chlorosis but may have been due to a magnesium 
deficiency resulting from the excessive applications of lime. Plate 1, figure 1 
illustrates a typical case of this condition. 

The decrease in vitality from heavy applications of magnesium carbonate 
observed when the beans were in the seedling stage increased with the age of 
the beans, those growing in pots representing treatments 18, 19, and 20 finally 
dying. As the young leaves developed on these plants they turned brown 
around the edge, dried, and dropped off. This injury was slight on treatment 
IS, but increased with magnesium applications. 

Because this soil had no fertilization in the field for 15 years, the plants in 
the pots made limited growth. Therefore when the pods were about half 
grown and no chlorosis had developed that could be definitely distinguished as 
due to a deficiency of manganese, two of the series were cut and the roots 
removed from the soil. One series was fertilized with a solution of one-half 
gram of ammonium phosphate and one-half gram of potassium phosphate to 
each jx)t. The second series was not fertilized. These pots were replanted 
with soybeans as has been re{X)rted previously. 

The third series, which was allowed to grow to maturity, gave no indication 
of a manganese or iron deficiency. The plants of the replanted pots reacted to 
the calcium and magnesium carl>onate treatments in the early stages of growth 
as did those of the first crop, but the fertilized series made a more vigorous 
growth than did the unfertilized. WTien the plants were about half grown, 
those receiving applications of calcium carbonate above 6,000 pxiunds on both 
fertilized and unfertilized series began to show a chlorotic condition of the 
upix?r leaves indicative of a manganese deficiency. This diagnosis was con- 
firme<l when a green color develofied a few days after the chlorotic leaflets were 
dipped into a 1-1000 solution of manganese sulfate. The magnesium carbon¬ 
ate treatments did not produce a distinct case of chlorosis, probably because 
the heavy applications were veiy* injurious, no soybeans surviving on treat¬ 
ments 18, 19, and 20. The increased chlorotic condition with increasing 
calcium carbonate applications is shown in figure 2 of plate 1. Plate 1, figure 3 
shows the effect of the magnesium carbonate treatments at the same age. 

On June 17, after the pods had formed, the soybeans were cut and sacked 
separately with the leaves which had fallen from the respective plants. The 
entire crop from each pot constituted the sample for analysis. The oven-dry 
weight was obtained by drying for 72 hours at 100®C. The samples were then 
thoroughly charred at low* red heat, moistened with 5 cc. l-l nitric acid and 
evaporated nearly to dr\mess over a steam bath. The char was then taken up 
with 1-9 hot nitric acid, transferred to a filter, and washed with 100 cc. of the 
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hot nitric acid. The residue and filter paper were burned to a white ash and 
mixed with the filtrate, which was evaporated nearly to dryness before being 
made up to 100 cc. with 1-9 nitric acid. For the determination of manganese, 
25-cc. aliquots were taken, and for iron 10-cc. aliquots. As in previous analy¬ 
tical work, the Stokes and Cain (49) method was used for the determination 
of iron, and the Willard and Greathouse (50) method for manganese. In 
table 1 are presented the results obtained for the fertilized series. 


TABLE \ 

Results mth soybeans fertiliud and grown on soils treated with CaCOt and MgCOs 
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Pots 18,19, and 20, receivinR 5,040 pounds, 6,720 pounds, and 8, 400 pounds of MgCl.)i, 
respectively, prod xed no growth. 


Liming at moderate rates with both calcium and magnesium carlwnates 
increased the yield. More than the 3,000-j)ound rale resulted in a slight 
decrease with the calcium carlx>nate and distinct evidences of toxicity with the 
magnesium carbonate. The amount of manganese in the plants decreased very 
rapidly with increased applications of calcium and magnesium carbonates to 
the soil. An examination of the data shows that the manganese content of the 
plants follows a curve very similar to the solubility curve for the soil. 

It seems from these results that the manganese content of plants might, 
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under certain conditions, be as accurate an index of the available manganese 
in the soil as is the water-soluble manganese in the soil extract. The total 
amount of manganese removed by each pot decreased as the applications of 
calcium and magnesium were increased, except in the case of check no. 2, on 
which the beans made only a very slight growth. 

The iron content of the soybeans varied little with the different liming 
treatments, and no correlation was evident betw^een the iron content of plants 


TABLE 2 

Restilts u*ith soybeans unfertilized and groum on soils treated unth CaCO% and MgCOi 
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Vois IS, 1*^, aiui 20, ret riving 5,040 {)ouni]s, 6,720 j>ouncls, and 8,400 pounds of MgC()j, 
produced no growth. 


and calcium or magnesium carbonate applications. The evidence for a 
manganese deficiency as a cause of the chlorosis, which was shown by the 
recovery when the chlorotic leaflets were dipped into a manganese solution, is 
supported by the analytical data, since the chlorotic plants contained as much 
iron as but less manganese than the green plants. 

Results with soybeans grown on the unfertilized series are given in table 2. 
The yields were only about half as great as in the fertilized series, and no 
distinct increases were made as a result of liming. The manganese content 
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of the soybeans representing the various treatments was very similar in 
respect to the amount absorbed and the effect of liming to those obtained on 
the fertilized series. No correlation was evident between the iron content of 
the soybeans and calcium or magnesium carbonate applications. Again it 
appears that the chlorosis on these soils could not have been due to a deficiency 
of iron, since the chlorotic plants contained as high a percentage of iron as the 
green plants. 

CAUSE AOT CONTROL OF CHLOROSIS OF SOYBEANS ON LIMED SOILS 

In connection with the study of the solubility of soil manganese and iron it 
seemed advisable to examine some of the evidences of response of plants to 
compounds of these two elements. Soybeans were chosen as test plants be¬ 
cause of their known susceptibility to both iron- and manganese-deficiency 
chlorosis. 

Four thousand grams of air-dry Coxville sandy loam soil was weighed in 
gallon glazed pots and planted with Mammoth Yellow soyl)ean seed. This 
soil though normally acid had been heavily limed to i pH of 8.4 and had 
produced chlorotic soybeans in the field. The seedlings were thinned to eight 
plants and grown under uniform conditions, for three weeks, by which time 
the apical leaves of all plants were chlorotic. These skn'l>eans were used for 
the following exjieriments. 

EJ^ecl of fertilization on growth and composition of soybeans 

Ten cubic centimeters of a one part {>er hundred solution each of MnSO^, 
FeS 04 , and MgS 04 was applied se|>arately to duplicate pots of uniformly 
chlorotic soybeans. After seven days the soybeans fertilized with MnS 04 were 
decidedly greener than those receiving the other treatments. The rc.s}K)nsc to 
these treatments three weeks after the applications were made is .shown in 
plate 2, figure 1. The plants receiving manganese had deveIof)ed much larger 
and greener leaves than those in any of the other pots, whereas the ix>ts receiv¬ 
ing magnesia and iron were somewhat greener than the check, indicating a 
slight response from these materials. 

Analyses of the chemicals used for this investigation showed that the man¬ 
ganese sulfate contained considerable iron and that the iron sulfate gave a 
distinct test for manganese, whereas the magnesium sulfate contained only 
very slight traces of either. For this reason it was decided to repeat the experi¬ 
ment using purer sources of iron, manganese, and magnesium and including 
several additional elements. 

Using the same cultural methods as before, 10 cc. of a one part per thousand 
solution of each of manganese sulfate (iron-free), iron sulfate (manganese-free), 
iron citrate, iron tartrate, copper sulfate, barium chloride, and magnesium 
sulfate was applied to uniformly chlorotic pots of soybeans. Five days after 
the treatment the beans treated with manganese sulfate were distinctly greener 
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than any of the others, which showed no improvement in comparison with the 
controls. All plants were allowed to grow until pods began to form. 

The beans from a check pot and those treated with iron chloride, iron citrate, 
and manganese sulfate were cut and the manganese and iron contents deter¬ 
mined. The methods used for the determination of iron and manganese were 
the same as those used for the soybean plants, the Stokes and Cain (49) 
colorimetric method being used for iron determinations and the periodate 
method of Willard and Greathouse (50) for the determination of manganese. 
Minor modifications of both were made to adapt them to the materials ana¬ 
lysed. Results are presented in table 3. 

It will be noted from this table that the plants treated with manganese 
sulfate made nearly twice as much growth as any of the others. No significant 
increase in growth was evident from either of the iron treatments over the 
check. The plants treated with manganese had approximately twice the 
manganese content of either the check or iron-treated plants,and removed over 
three times as much from the soil, whereas the iron removed by each pot was 

TABLE 3 

Sfatt^anr^f and iron >onUiined in soybeans fertilized with manganese and 7t*i/k iron 
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nearly the same for all treatments. The lower content of iron in the plants 
receiving manganese seems, therefore, to have been due to the increased growth 
resulting from the treatment, although there may have been some decrease in 
the amount of available iron as a result of the manganese addition. 

Trcaiments on the foliage as a corrective oj chlorosis 

The incrcaserl growth and recovery from chlorosis of the plants receiving 
manganese would establish the fact of a deficiency of that element in the soil 
if it were not for the possibility of the manganese effect being the result of a 
secondary reaction in the soil. This ix)ssibilily was investigated by sprajdng 
the foliage of chlorotic plants with 1-1,OCX) solutions of the same comix)unds as 
were addctl to the soil, precautions being taken in all cases to prevent the spray 
materials from dripping onto the soil. As shown in plate 2, figure 2, the 
manganese sulfate as a spray was as effective in overc'oming the chlorosis as 
when applied to the soil and, similarly, no response was noted from any of the 
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Other materials. The evidence appears conclusive that the chlorosis observed 
is specifically due to manganese deficiency. 

A more striking demonstration of this method of showing nutrient deficiencies 
was made by dipping the center leaflets of chlorotic leaves into the solutions 
tested as sprays on the foliage. The response is illustrated in plate 3. This 
method permits of the testing of several elements on a few plants, with un¬ 
treated leaflets of each leaf serving as controls. 

The method is probably limited to those elements required by plants in 
almost infinitesimal amounts. The corrective effect of manganese solutions 
applied to the leaves is evident at dilutions as great as one part of manganese 
sulfate in 100,000 of water (PI. 4, fig. 1). The recovery of green color by 
chlorotic leaves following the application of manganese to the foliage was 
prompt, a response having been noted within 24 hours. 

Severely chlorotic plants are characterized as having the lower leaves per¬ 
sistently green while the apical leaves are small and yellow. The function of 
manganese applied to the leaves appears to be local rather than systemic, for 
single leaflets, dwarfed by the deficiency, were brought to normal color and size 
by dipping into a manganese solution (PL 4, fig. 2). 

SUMMARY 

Calcium and magnesium carbonates added to Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam 
in pots decreased acidity. Both carbonates affected the reaction equally at 
the lower rates of application, but the magnesium carbonate was less effective 
at the higher rate. 

Liming decreased the solubility of soil manganese, the rate being rapid with 
the smaller applications. Manganese became relatively insoluble with appli¬ 
cations above 5,000 pounds an acre. 

The solubility of iron was increased by moderate liming but decreased at 
the higher rates. The increase was better sustained with magnesium carbonate 
than with calcium carbonate and the minimum solubility with the former was 
never less than that in the unlimed soil. The increase in solubility of iron 
consequent to liming may be due to combination of iron with the soluble organic 
constituents of the soil dissolved by lime. 

With Dunbar fine sandy loam the response to liming was similar to that with 
Dunkirk soil. The Dunbar soil was the more acid and was less well buffered. 
Manganese was more soluble but more readily precipitated, although some 
manganese was soluble at the maximum rate of liming. 

Solubility curves for iron had the same characteristics in both soils with 
maxima at low rates of liming and indicated a greater solubility with mag¬ 
nesium carbonate at the higher rates. 

Soybeans grown in pots of the Dunbar soil with calcium or magnesium car¬ 
bonate and with fertilization responded to moderate liming. Heavy applica¬ 
tions of calcium carbonate decreased the yields from the maximum whereas 
the larger amounts of magnesium carbonate were toxic. 
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The manganese absorbed by the plants exhibited a curve closely following 
that of the solubility of manganese in the soil and showing the manganese to be 
largely precipitated, and absorption decreased at the point of maximum yield. 

No significant differences were found in the effects of liming on iron ab¬ 
sorption. 

Unfertilized plants on this soil made less growth and gave no response to lime 
other than a change in the color of the foliage, and that due to the toxic effect 
of heavy applications of magnesium carbonate. The effect of liming on the 
absorption of manganese and iron was similar to that with the fertilized plants. 

A chlorosis of soybeans that had been observed in the field on limed soils 
was reproduced in pots on a Coxville sandy loam limed to pH 8.4. This chlo¬ 
rosis, typified as being more severe at the apex of the plant, was remedied by 
applications of manganese sulfate either to the soil or to the chlorotic leaves 
as a spray. Very dilute solutions were effective when applied directly to the 
foliage. Iron, magnesium, copper, and barium salts applied to the soil or to 
the foliage, were without effect on the chlorosis. Diagnosis of manganese- 
deficiency chlorosis on soybeans is very effectively made by observing the 
reponse after one leaflet of a leaf was dipped into a manganese solution. 

Manganese-deficiency chlorosis is not a systemic deficiency, as localized 
applications of manganese salts result in complete recovery of the part both in 
color and size. 


CONCLUSION 

The solubility o^ iron and manganese in soils, the iron and manganese con¬ 
tained in plants, and the response from applications of various salts to the soil 
and on the foliage of plants indicate that the chlorosis of soybeans grown on 
certain heavily limed soils is not associated with a deficiency of iron, but is 
si:)ecifically due to a deficiency of manganese. 
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PLATE 1 

Effects of Calcium and Magnesium Carbonates on Soybeans 

Fig. 1. A chlorosis of soybeans, severe on the lower leaves, consequent to heavy applica¬ 
tions of calcium carbonate. 

Fig. 2. Effect of applications of calcium carbonate on growth and color of soybeans. 

Fig. 3. Effect of aj^lications of magnesium carbonate on growth and color of soybeans. 
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PI.ATK 2 

KfFKCT of Fl RTILl/F.KS \ND Sl’KAYS ON Cni.OKOrU' So\MFVN>> 

Fig, 1. (Milorotic Soyhcarw fertilized with manganese sulfate, iri>n sulfate, and mag¬ 
nesium sulfate. 

F'ig. 2. Chlorotic soybeans sf)rayed with manganese and iron. 
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V]ATK S 

Effect of Dipping thc C enter LiCArLi.r or C'iieorotk' S()\hi w Li wks imo Sou tions 

AS IXDICATFI) 
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PLATE 4 

Effect of Mangwese ScLPATr o.v Chlorotic vSovni v\ Liw ks 

Fig. 1. Effect of (lij)pin^? the center leaflet of chlorotic soybean leaves into different i onccn- 
trations of manj^anese sulfate. 

Fig. 2. Response of youn^^ chlorotic soybean leaflets to dipping into a 1 t,(KK) solution of 
manganese sulfate. 
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It has been shown in a previous contribution (6) that the environmental 
conditions, such as reaction, moisture supply, and aeration, play an important 
r61e in the decomposition of various complex organic materials of plant origin. 
These conditions are influential in modifying the nature of the microdrganisms 
taking an active part in the decomposition processes as well as the amount and 
extent of the organic complex as a whole, and its individual chemical constit¬ 
uents in particular. If the decomposition takes place under aerobic condi¬ 
tions, with a sufficient supply of air and an optimum moisture and tempera¬ 
ture, the reduction in the sugars, celluloses, hemicelluloses, fats, and proteins 
accounts for most of the plant materials that have disappeared. The lignins 
are much more resistant to decomposition than the polysaccharides and pro¬ 
teins and tend to accumulate; however, this resistance is relative rather than 
absolute in nature. When the plant material has a low nitrogen content, its 
decomposition is found to be accompanied by a relative and absolute increase 
in the protein or organic nitrogen content, due to the synthesizing activities of 
the microorganisms. These organisms derive their energy principally from the 
decomposition of the celluloses and hemicelluloses. As a result of this, the 
addition of inorganic nitrogen salts to plant materials poor in nitrogen and rich 
in polysaccharides will favor its breakdown by microorganisms. 

Even after a considerable period of time (one to two years), a certain residue 
is left as a result of the decomposition of the plant materials under aerobic 
conditions at an optimum temperature and moisture. This residue has all the 
properties of the soil “hvimus.” It is made up chiefly of lignins or modified 
lignin complexes, of proteins and other organic nitrogenous complexes largely 
of microbial origin, of hemicelluloses partly of plant and p)artly of microbial 
origin, and of various substances in the puocess of decomposition or resulting 
from the decomposition of the plant constituents. This “humus” is not in a 
state of equilibrium but undergoes constant change in chemical comp>orition. 

* Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, dqrartment of 
soil ^emistry and bacteriology. 
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A large part is soluble in alkali, giving a dark pigment, and is reprecipitated by 
acids, thus having the properties of the “humic acids’’ of the soil. 

To demonstrate the possible diflFerences that may result from the decomposi¬ 
tion of organic substances under aerobic and anaerobic conditions, the following 
illustrations may be cited: 

When celluloses are decomposed under aerobic conditions by bacteria, fungi, or actino- 
myces, they do not yield any organic acids or alcohols, but they result in a more or less com¬ 
plete destruction of the polysaccharide with the liberation of considerable quantities of 
carbon dioxide; from 20 to 30 per cent of the energy may be utilized for the synthesis of 
microbial cell substance, rich in organic nitrogenous complexes, such as proteins, and of 
hcmicelluloses and other extra-cellular and intra-cellular products of microbial metabolism 
(2). Whether the slimy substances produced are synthesized hemicelluloses or intermediary 
oxycelluloses (11) still remains to be determined. However, when celluloses are decomposed 
by bacteria under anaerobic conditions, large quantities of organic acids arc produced (3,4,7). 

Under natural aerobic conditions, as in aerated fields or loosely kept manure piles, there is a 
continuous destruction of organic matter even where large quantities of plant residues are 
added to the soil every year. However, under anaerobic conditions, as in both acid and 
neutral peat bogs, there is a continuous accumulation of organic matter, the amount of decom¬ 
position being less than the yearly addition of the organic matter by natural vegetation. 

Although certain initial processes of decomposition may well go on under anaerobic condi¬ 
tions, as in sewage tanks, for the complete disintegration of the organic residues, proper aera¬ 
tion is required. 

In a study made on the decomposition of immature oak leaves under aerobic and anaerobic 
conditions (10), it was shown that when the leaf material was saturated with water, the cellu¬ 
loses and hemiceUuloses were decomposed much more slowly than when the material was under 
aerobic conditions; the fats and waxes were much more resistant to decomposition and the 
lignins were preserved almost quantitatively, whereas the protein content of the anaerobic 
material was considerably greater than that of the aerobic compost because of the greater 
decomposition of the proteins and losses of the nitrogen in the form of ammonia in the aerobic 
compost. 

These few examples are sufficient to illustrate the diflFerences that may be 
expected from a comparative study of the decomposition of organic substances 
under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. They will probably tend to throw 
some light upon the diflFerences in the nature of organic matter in aerated soil 
and in peat bogs, if such a diflFerence exists at all. 

In order to determine to what extent the decomposition processes are in¬ 
fluenced by a change in environmental conditions, a series of experiments were 
outlined in which the material undergoing decomposition was saturated with 
water to exclude the free admission of oxygen. Under these conditions, the 
fungi, most actinomyces, and many aerobic bacteria are excluded, except at the 
very surface of the material, which is in contact with air. The anaerobic and 
facultative anaerobic bacteria are largely concerned in the decomposition of the 
various chemical plant constituents under these conditions. To bring about 
anaerobic conditions, it is not necessary to exclude the air completely. It is 
suflkient to cover the plant material undergoing decomposition completely 
with water, thus reducing the oxygen tension sufficiently to favor the develop- 
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ment of anaerobic organisms and make conditions unfavorable for the strict 
aerobic forms. 

Five different plant materials, the same as those used in the aerobic decompo¬ 
sition study reported previously (6), were selected for this study; namely, ia) 
mature com stalks and leaves, ib) rye straw, ic) mature yellow oak leaves, 
freshly fallen to the ground, id) mature alfalfa plants, freshly harvested, {e) the 
green, growing portion of sphagnum plants, consisting largely of Sph, acuti- 
folium. These plant materials were chopped into small pieces and sufficient 
quantities placed in large glazed earthenware pots to give 200 to 300 gm. of the 
dry plant substance for each pot The material was then saturated with 
distilled water, an excess of tree water always being present on the surface of 
the decomposing mixture. All the pots were then inoculated with a suspension 
of fresh garden soil, covered with plates, and incubated at 25 to 28®C. 

At various intervals of time, the contents of each pot were removed and 
weighed, the liquid being measured separately; several aliquot portions of the 
material were then removed from both the solid and liquid portions for the 
various analyses. Some of the determinations; namely, ammonia, total nitro¬ 
gen, total dry matter, and water-soluble substances, were made on the fresh 
portions of material; but the complete analyses were carried out with samples 
which had previously dried enough to remove the excess of water. 

The methods of analyses were those previously described (9), with certain 
slight modifications. The results were calculated on the basis of the percentage 
of the residual material as well as on the total original material, allowance being 
made for the samples removed at different times. In other words, the results 
are reported in two ways: 1. On the percentage basis of the material left after 
various periods of decomposition; this enables one to determine the relative 
changes in the concentration of the various chemical constituents with the 
progress of decomposition; it also tends to show the progressive formation of the 
so-called ^‘humus’^ material, or substances left and those newly formed with the 
advance of decomposition of various plants. 2. On the basis of the total con¬ 
centration of the various chemical complexes in the original and in the decom¬ 
posed material; these data help to visualize even more rapidly the nature of the 
transformation of the plant material, considered from the point of view of the 
various chemical complexes that go into its make-up. In dealing with a rela¬ 
tively small quantity of material, the removal of samples at the various periods 
will involve certain errors in the calculation of the total and relative composi¬ 
tion of the residue, unless careful record is kept of the amounts removed at the 
various periods. 

ANAEROBIC DECOMPOSITION OF CORN STALKS, RYE STRAW, AND OAK LEAVES 

The corn stalks used in these experiments were rich in water-soluble sub¬ 
stances, including reducing sugars and nitrogen compounds. The organic 
matter as a whole has undergone very rapid decomposition even under anae¬ 
robic conditions, but the rate and extent of decomposition are much less than 
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under aerobic conditions. A comparison of the results presented in tables 1 and 
2 with those reported previously (6) on the aerobic decomposition of plant 
substances, shows that after 27 days, 20.19 per cent of the total material was 
decomposed under anaerobic conditions, whereas 36.46 per cent disappeared in 
that same period of time in the aerobic experiments. After 498 days decompo¬ 
sition, 38.18 per cent of the total organic matter was left in the anaerobic 

TABLE 1 


Chemical composition of corn stalks and decomposed residues, at different stages of decomposition^ 

under anaerobic conditions 
On the basis of dry material 


CBEIEICAL CONSTITUENTS 

OltGlNAL 

COIN 

MATSEIAI. AFTEl DAYS OF 
INCUBATION 


27 

135 

498 

Ether-soluble. 

ptrceml 

1.80 

PtrcttU 

1.31 

ptfctni 

2.63 

Percent 

1.78 

Water-soluble. 

14.18 

7.89 

7.21 

4.71 

Hemkelluloses. 

17.63 

16.76 

17.43 

16.27 

Cellulose. 

29.67 

28.51 

20.40 

26.03 

Lignin. 

11.28 

14.65 

15.96 

19.89 

Crude protein. 

1.98 1 

3.93 

9.63 

8.94 

(Total N). 

(0.73) i 

(0.94) 

(1.79) 

(1.70) 


TABLE 2 

Tcdal decomposition of the various chenUcal constituents of corn stalks, under anaerobic conditions 


MATltlAL LSrr Amt DAYS OF DBCOMPOSRION 


OBGANIC CONSTITUENTS 

OUOINAL 

MATE* 

27 

135 

1 498 

BIAL 

ToUl 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total 
residue | 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total dry material. 

gm. 

203.00 

gm. 

162.00 

79.81 

gm. 

132.50 

65.27 

tm. 

77.50 

38.18 

Ether-soluble fraction. 

3.65 

2.13 

58.36 

3.48 

95.57 

1.37 

37.67 

Water-soluble fraction. 

28.71 

12.78 

44.52 

9.54 

33.21 

3.65 

12.70 

HemiceUuloses. 

35.79 

27.13 

75.79 

23.09 

64.50 

12.61 

35.22 

Cellulose. 

60.24 

46.14 

76.60 

28.53 

47.35 

20.17 

33.48 

Lignin. 

22.90 

23.73 

103.60 

21.15 

92.34 

15.42 

67.32 

Crude protein. 

4.06 

6.38 

157.02 

12.77 

314.41 

6.93 

170.56 


system, and only 22.30 per cent (residual organic matter calculated on the per¬ 
centage basis of the original fresh plant substance) was left in the aerobic mix¬ 
ture after a shorter period of time, namely after 405 days. In other words, the 
aerobic decomposition of the same plant substances resulted in a considerably 
smaller residue than in the anaerobic transformation, as far as the disappear¬ 
ance of the organic material as a Avhole is concerned. 

A comparison of the disappearance of the individual chemical constituents 
under both sets of conditions, brings out even more striking differences. Of 
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the three most important groups of chemical complexes in the corn stalks and 
leaves; namely, those of the hemicelluloses, celluloses, and lignins, the following 
corresponding quantities were decomposed within 27 days under aerobic condi¬ 
tions: 41.07, 43.56, and 0; whereas under anaerobic conditions, the following 
corresponding amounts have disappeared in the same period of time: 24.21, 
23.40, and 0. In other words, within the first 4 weeks of decomposition, the 
complex polysaccharides decomposed twice as rapidly when air was freely 
admitted to the compost. The lignins were resistant to attack by micro¬ 
organisms under both sets of conditions; however, when decomposition finally 
set in, it was much slower under the anaerobic conditions than under the 





KATIRIAL SOLUBLS CXZXUL06SS PROTIIK 

A, ORICIHAL lUTERlAL; B. IJ:rT aFTIR 27 DAYS OF BECOMPOSTTIOK; C, IXFT AFTER 135 BaVB 
OF DECOMFOSITIOM; D, LEFT AFTER 496 DAYS OF PI COMPOS XT ION 


Fig. 1. Anaerobic Decomposition of Corn Stalks 

aerobic: 20.57 per cent of this group of complexes disappeared after 68 days in 
the aerobic system, but only 7.66 per cent of the lignins were lost after 135 days 
incubation under the anaerobic conditions; after 405 da\^, 42.93 per cent of the 
total original lignin material (including also the variously modified lignin com¬ 
plexes and their derivatives) w’as left in the aerobic system, whereas 67.32 per 
cent of this group of substances remained in the anaerobic system, even after 
498 days decomposition. In other w'ords, less than a third of the lignins 
disappeared after a period of nearly a year and a half, under the most favorable 
temperature conditions. One should mention in this connection that a heavy 
growth of fungi, actinomyces, and aerobic bacteria on the surfaces of the liquid 
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covering the plant material in the anaerobic system does not exclude the 
possibility that a certain amount of the plant constituents has undergone also 
an aerobic decomposition. 

Figure 1 illustrates the gradual changes that have taken place in the process 
of transformation of com stalks when saturated with water, thus excluding a 
rapid supply of air and favoring the development of anaerobic bacteria, in 
preference to fungi, actinomyces, and facultative aerobic bacteria which could 


TABLE 3 

Chemical composition of rye straw and decomposed residues, at different stages of decomposition, 

under anaerobic conditions 
On basis of dry material 


CHEUICAL CONSTRCEITTS 


Ether-sokible. 
WaterHKduble. 
Hemicdhiloses 

Cellulose. 

Lignin. - 

Crude pibldn. 
(Total N),... 


OlIGINAL 

STEAW 

UATEEIAL AFTEE DAYS OF 
mCUBATlOM 

84 

163 

491 

percent 

percent 

Percent 

per cerU 

1.84 

1.97 

1.59 

1.47 

6.26 

3.94 

3.40 

1.77 



19.48 

19.30 

38.52 


31.31 

34.81 

14.63 

14.38 

16.32 

19.28 

0.81 

1.38 

3.10 

3.82 

(0.28) 


(0.56) 

(0.61) 


TABLE 4 

Total elecomposition iff the various chemical constituents of rye straw, under anaerobic conditions 


UATXIUL LEFT ATHtM DAYS 09 DSOOKPOnTlON 


oiOAific cowsnruKirrs 

OKIOOIAL 

MATE- 

84 

163 

491 


Total 

r^due 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total 

residue 

Percent 

of 

original 

ToUl 

toidue 

per cent 
of 

original 

Total. 



92.89 

*»». 

217.30 

78.48 

gm. 

181.24 

65.43 

Ether-soluble. 

5.10 

5.05 

99.02 

3.53 

69.12 

2.71 

53.14 

Water-soluble. 

17.34 

10.13 

58.42 

7.43 

42.82 

3.26 

18.80 

Hemicelluloses. 

58.42 

52.33 

89.57 

42.19 

72.21 

34.90 

59.74 

Cellulose. 

106.66 

90.14 

84.51 

68.03 

63.78 

62,92 

58.99 

Lignin. 

40.51 

36.99 

91.30 

35.50 

87.63 

34.92 

86.20 

Crude protein... 

2.25 

3.59 

159.56 

6.56 

291.56 

7.05 

313.11 


develop only on the surface of the liquid. The water-soluble substances, cellu¬ 
loses, and hemicelluloses have decomposed more rapidly than the total organic 
matter, whereas the lignins have decomposed much more slowly; the proteins or 
complex nitrogenous organic substances have accumulated not only relatively 
but also in actual concentrations when compared with the initial concentration 
of these complexes in the fresh plant material, taken as 100 per cent. 
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Results on the rapidity of aerobic and anaerobic decomposition of rye straw, 
similar to those obtained on the decomposition of com stalks and leaves, are 
given in tables 3 and 4. Both the total and the individual chemical constit¬ 
uents of this plant material, with the exception of the cold-water-soluble 
substances, were found to decompose generally much more slowly than those 
of the corn stalks. Under aerobic conditions, 17 per cent of the straw decom¬ 
posed in 66 days and 29 per cent in 143 days, whereas, under anaerobic condi¬ 
tions, 7 and 21.5 per cent were decomposed in 84 and 163 days respectively. 
The three most important chemical groups; namely, the celluloses, hemicellu- 
loses, and lignins, were found to have decomposed also much more slowly under 



Fig. 2. Anaekobic DEcouposmoN or Rye Stsaw 


anaerobic than under aerobic conditions. In the aerobic system, in the absence 
of nutrient salts, 46.8 per cent of the hemicelluloses, 51.3 per cent of the cellu¬ 
loses, and 20.3 per cent of the lignins disappeared in a period of 386 days; the 
corresponding quantities of the chemical constituents of this plant substance 
that have decomposed under anaerobic conditions were 40.3,41.0, and 13.8 per 
cent. Figure 2 illustrates graphically the changes that have taken place in the 
anaerobic decomposition of rye straw. The water-soluble substances were 
rapidly attacked, these were followed by the celluloses and hemicelluloses. 
The lignins were very resistant, and the organic nitrogenous compounds 
rapidly accumulated. 
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Hie difference in the rapidity and nature of decomposition of natural plant 
substances under the two sets of conditions is especially marked in the oak 
leaves (tables 5 and 6). More than twice as much of the total organic matter 
decomposed under aerobic conditions as under anaerobic. When the material 
was properly aerated (about 200 per cent moisture), 42.15 per cent of the total 
organic matter, 45.09 per cent of the hemicelluloses, 62.56 cellulose, and 15.03 

TABLE 5 


Chemical composition cf oak leaves and decomposed residnes, at different stages of decomposition, 

under anaerobic conditions 
On the basis of dry material 


CRSMICAL CONSTITUKNTS 

OllOINAL 

LEAVES 

MATERIAL AFTER DAYS OF 
DECOMFOSCTION 


84 

163 

491 

£ther-t(^ble. 

ptr cent 

3.71 

Percent 

2.91 

percent 

3.33 

Percent 

2.53 

Watei^uble. 

13.93 

5.83 

4.49 

2.12 

Hemkdlttloses.! 

12.93 

14.20 

13.37 

14.54 

Cellulose. 

13.78 

13.49 

11.75 

13.87 

Lignin. 

30.30 

33.42 

35.74 

40.32 

Crude prolein. 

4.25 

5.94 

MEM 

7.29 

(Total N);... 

(0.82) 

(100) 

(1.03) 

(1.17) 


TABLEd 

Total decomposition of ihe various ckemkal consHtuenls of oak leavesy under anaerobic conditions 


ORGANIC CONSTfTUSMTS 

OllOINAL 

MATE- 

UAL 

MATERIAL LEFT AftU DAYS OF DEOOMFOSITION 

84 

163 

491 

ToUi 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

orifinal 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

original 


flM. 

gm. 


fM. 


gm. 


Total. 

222.60 


91.82 





Ether-soluble. 

8.27 

5.98 

72.31 

6.65 


4.56 

55.08 

Water-soluble. 


11.89 

38.27 

8.94 

28.78 

3.82 


Hemicelluloses. 

28.85 



27.66 

92.41 

26.19 


Celluloses. 

30.73 

27,58 

89.74 

23.43 

76.25 

24.97 

81.26 

Lignins.... 

67,57 

68.27 


mhmm 


72.62 


Crude proteins. 

4.25 

12.17 

286.36 



13.12 



lignin disappeared in 286 days. Under anaerobic conditions, the correspond¬ 
ing quantities that disappeared in 491 days were 19.25, 9.23, 18.76, and 0 per 
cent The lignins in the oak leaves did not decompose at all under anaerobic 
conditions; the hemicelluloses came next in slowness of decomposition. 

The accumulation of proteins was in all cases greater under anaerobic than 
under aerobic conditions. This may be due to the more economic use of the 
nitrogen, to the smaller loss of ammonia, or to a smaller decomposition of the 
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synthesized proteins in the anaerobic system. Figure 3 shows the relatively 
marked preservation of the oak leaves, as a whole, under anaerobic conditions. 
The most marked phenomenon is the complete lack of decomposition of the 
lignins. Whether this is because the lignins of the oak leaves are of a different 
nature from those of corn stalks, since theyhaveahigherfat and wax content, 
or because of some other factors, still remains to be determined. The much 
greater resistance of the hemicelluloses than of the celluloses in the case of this 
plant material also deserves special consideration. This is probably because 
the chemical composition of the hemicelluloses in oak leaves is quite markedly 


S 



Fig. 3. Anaerobic DECOiiposmoN of Oak Leavxs 


different in the tree product from those in the corn residue or the cereal straw, 
as will be shown in a later publication. 

DECOMPOSITION OF ALFALFA PLANTS 

The alfalfa plant differed in chemical composition from the other plant 
materials, especially in its considerably higher nitrogen content. This material 
also underwent much less decomposition under anaerobic conditions than under 
aerobic. This is true not only of the total plant substance but also of the cellu¬ 
loses and hemicelluloses. The lignins of the alfalfa plant did not decompose at 
all in the anaerobic system within a period of 498 days, whereas in the aerobic 
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S 3 rstem, a marked decomposition of the lignin complexes took place, 40 per cent 
disappearing within 405 days (tables 7 and 8). 

The proteins in the alfalfa underwent an immediate and rapid decomposition 
under the aerobic conditions; since the amount of nitrogen was greater than 
that required for synthetic activities by the microSrganisms that bring about 
the decomposition of the celluloses and the hemicelluloses, a large part of the 

TABLE 7 

Chemcalccmpotitum qf alfalfa and decomposed residues, at different stages of decomposition, under 

anaerobic conditions 
On the basis of dry material 


CBKMICAL COKSTTruniTS 

OIIOINAL 

AUPA&tA 

UATXtIAL AFTEt DAYS OF 
mCUBATION 


27 

135 

49S 

Ether-soluble. 


PercttU 

2.37 

per cent 

3.29 

Percent 

2.17 

Water-sohible. 


12.18 

13.63 

6.74 

Hemicelluloses. 

HSyl 

7.69 

7.87 

8.65 

Cellulose. 

26.71 

18.55 

17.96 

25.03 

Limiin. 

10.78 

14.89 

18.61 

23.67 

Crude protebi....... 

8.13 

14 91 

21.44 

8.51 

(Total N).... 

(2.62) 

(3.75) 

(4.05) 

(1.89) 



TABLE 8 

Tidal decomposition of tke varUms chemical constituents of alfalfa, under anaerobic conditions 




UATEEIAL LEfT AFTEt DAYS OF DECOMFOSmON 


OIIOIVAL 

MATE- 

27 

135 

498 


UAL 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

orisiDAl 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
oi 

original 

Total 

residue 

Per cent 
of 

original 

Total dry material. 


ff». 

190.50 

73.27 

tm. 

148.50 

57.12 

gm. 

118.00 

45.38 

Ether-soluble fraction. 

7.15 

4.52 

63.15 


68.54 

2.56 

35.73 

Water-soluble fraction. 

44.82 

23.19 

51.74 


45.16 

7.95 

17.74 

Hemicelluloses. 

22.16 

14.66 

66.13 

11.68 

52.72 

10.20 

46.03 

Cdluloae. 

69.45 

35.34 


26.68 

38.41 

29.54 

42.72 

Lignin. 

28.03 

28.37 

101.21 

27.64 

98.59 

27.93 

99.64 

Crude Diotein. 

21.14 

28.40 

134.32 

31.86 

150.71 

10.04 

47.47 


nitrogen was liberated as ammonia and lost into the atmosphere. Under the 
anaerobic conditions, however, the nitrogen was largely preserved and only 
after 135 days of decomposition were any losses observed. This is brought out 
in table 9. The percentage of nitrogen in the compost at first increases, the 
total amount of nitrogen remaining constant. Hiere was, however, a drop in 
the percentage of nitrogen as well as in the total nitrogen in the compost after 
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135 days of incubation. A rapid decrease in the amount of ammonia also 
began about that time. Figure 4 shows graphically the transformation of the 
alfalfa plant constituents when allowed to decompose in a medium saturated 
with water. The decomposition of the water-soluble constituents, celluloses, 



TOTAL 

MAmUAL SOLDn fllWJUAIBI 
A. ORXOIBAL MASmZAL: B, XRfT ATTBR 27 BATS Of BBOOHmiTZOB; C. 

or iseomuTioa; p, jmft Arm am hats or MconfosiTioii 


atim 

PBOTSZB 
Arm I9B BATS 


Fig. 4. Transformation of .Alfalfa Plant Constituents in a Water-Saturated 

Medium 


table 9 


Nitrogen losses in ike decomposition of alfalfa under anaerobic conditions 


FEllOOOr 

mCOBATIOIf 

N INCOIITOST 

AMMONU N IN 
COMPOST 

AATIO OP NH»-N TO 
TOTAL N 

TOTAL N 
mOOMPOST 

days 


Ptfcmt 

percent 

fIM. 

0 

2.62 

0.04 

1.5 

6.81 

27 

3.75 

1.07 

28.5 

7.15 

135 

4.05 

1.09 

26.9 

6.02 

498 

1.89 

0.22 

11.6 

2.23 


and hemicelluloses is similar in a way to the other plant substances; the com¬ 
plete preservation of the lignins is similar to the processes in the oak leaves, but 
the tiansformation of the organic nitrogenous compounds is quite characteristic 
of this plant substance. 
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AEROBIC AND ANAEROBIC DECOMPOSITION OF SPHAGNUM PLANTS 

The decomposition of the sphagnum plants took place in a manner strikingly 
different from that of the other plant substances (tables 10 and 11). The 
decomposition of this material as a whole as well as of some of its chemical con- 

TABLE 10 

Chemical composition of sphagnum at different stages of decomposition under aerobic and anaerobic 

conditions 

On the basis of dry material 

I I MATEIIAL LEFT AFTEl DECOMPOSITIOtf 


CEEMICAL CONSnrUEMTS 

01I01NAL 

SPHAG* 

NUM 

— 

Aerobic 

Anaerobic 


163 days 

508 days 

163 days 

508 days 


percent 

1.11 

per cent 

1.23 


percent 

1.46 

ptrtnt 

1.50 

,. 

Watffr-JwliilMf hnt). 

6.95 

1 95 


1 56 

0 97 

Hemicellttlosea. 

27.73 

28.40 

RVXI 

28.30 

24.70 

Cellulose .. 

19.21 

15.64 

16.51 

14.58 

16.11 

Lignin. 

7.33 

7.43 

8 73 

8.26 

9.86 

Crude protein... 

5. SO 

4.81 

4.41 

5.35 

3.85 

Total N. 

1.10 

1.05 

0.86 

1.06 

0.71 

NHrN..,^. 

0.12 ! 

0.36 

0.23 

0.28 

0.06 


TABLE 11 

Total decomposition of the various chemical constituents of sphagnum, under aerobic and anaerobic 

conditions 



OBIOI- 


MATEIIAL LEFT AFTEB OEOOMPOtlTlON 



OIOANIC OONSTITVEMTS 

NAL 

ICATE- 


Aerobic 



Anaerobic 



kial 

163 da3rs 

508 days 

163 days 

508 days 


gm. 

gm. 

percent 

gm. 

percent 

gm. 

percent 

cm. 

percent 

Total. 


94.55 

88.53 


71.72 


91.67 

96.60 

90.45 

Ether-soluble. 

Water-soluble (cold and 

1.19 

1.16 

97.48 


68.91 

1.43 


1.44 

121.01 

hot). 

7.42 

1.88 

25.34 

1.83 

24.59 

1.53 


0.94 

12.61 

Hemicelluloses. 




19.72 

66.58 


93.52 

23.85 

80.52 

Cdlulose. 


14.78 


12.64 

61.58 

14.27 

69.55 

15,56 

75.83 

Lignin. 

7.83 


89.53 


85.57 



9.52 

121.58 

Crude protein. 

5.87 

4.55 

77.43 

3.40 

57.84 

5.23 

89.10 

3.7l! 

63.21 

Total N. 

1.17 


84.61 

0.66 

56.41 

■RiJ! 

88.89 

0.69| 

58.97 

NIL-N. 



242.86 

0.18 

128.57 


192.86 

0.06 

42.86 


stituents was considerably slower than that of any other plant material pre¬ 
viously tested; this was especially true under the anaerobic conditions, when 
less than 10 per cent of the total material disappeared within a period of 508 
days. The most interesting phenomenon in the decomposition of the sphag¬ 
num plants is the fact that, next to the water-soluble substances, the proteins 
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or the organic nitrogenous compounds decomposed more rapidly than any other 
group of chemical constituents, both under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. 
This is quite contrary to the observations recorded for the other plant materials, 
when the proteins gradually accumulated, frequently to a concentration several 
times greater than in the original material. Only in the case of alfalfa, with a 
very high initial nitrogen content, did the organic nitrogen content diminish 
after several weeks. In the corn stalks, the initial nitrogen content of 0.73 per 
cent increased to 1.79 per cent of the residual material, after 135 days under the 



SOLUBIS LOSES 


A. ORICIKAL MATERIAL; B. LEFT AFTER 163 SAYS OF DECOMPOSITION; C. LEFT 
AFTER 506 DAYS OF DECOMPOSITION 

Fig. S. Aerobic Decomposition of Sphagnum Plants 


anaerobic conditions; in the oak leaves, with a rather limited total decompo¬ 
sition, the increase was from 0.82 to 1.17 per cent; in the sphagnum plants, 
however, under the same conditions, the nitrogen decreased from 1.17 per cent 
in the original undecomposed plants to 0.69 per cent in 508 days. 

These marked differences in the behavior of the sphagnum plants explain 
two phenomena commonly observed in peat bogs; namely, the ability of the 
sphagnum plants to grow continuously in such a poor medium as the sphagnum 
bog, especially that of the highmoor type; and the formation of large quantities 
of ammonia as a result of decomposition of sphagnum peat (5,9). In the 
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absence of plants that are capable of assimilating the ammonia formed as a 
result of the rapid decom])osition of the nitrogenous compounds, the ammonia 
will at first accumulate and then gradually be lost into the atmosphere, since 
nitrifying bacteria are unable to live in such a highly acid medium as the 
^hagnum bog represents. This is clearly shown in the figures for total and 
relative quantities of total and ammonia nitrogen (table 11). 

Next to the organic nitrogenous compounds in rapidity of decomposition of 
the various chemical constituents of the sphagnum plants came the celluloses; 
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TOTAD caij>> Hsa- , c3nxo> iioirais cauni 

MATBiiAL vAisa* oBxu* zosxs ntoixiv 


SOUJBIX »»B 

A, ORIOXXAL VAtBtlAL: B. TaXT AETXR 163 DAYS OT mCOMPOSITrOM; C, 1XT7 
ATZBR SOS DAYS OT IBCOMPOSITIOH 

Fig. 6. Anaxkobic DxcoKPOsinoN ox Spbaonuh Plants 

these were followed by the hemicelluloses. Tbe ether-soluble substances and 
the lignins of the sphagnum plants were most resistant to decomposition. A 
certain amount of degradation of these two groups of complexes took place 
under aerobic conditions; in the anaerobic system, however, these two com¬ 
plexes did not decompose at all and actually increased not only relatively but 
absolutely. Whether this increase is due to an error in the experimental deter¬ 
mination or whether substances of a similar nature were actually synthesized 
by the microdiganisms in the anaerobic system still remains to be seen. Fig¬ 
ures 5 and 6 illustrate the processes of transformation of the ^agnum plants 
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as a whole and of their various chemical constituents decomposing under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions. 

To permit a comparison at a glance of the difference in the rapidity of decom- 
position of two plant materials in a compost to which air was admitted freely 
(aerobic) and one saturated with water (anaerobic), the results for corn and 
alfalfa have been redrawn in figures 7 and 8. These figures help one to visualize 
further, also, the influence of the two sets of conditions upon the decomposition 
of the various chemical complexes in the two plant materials. Although the 
total amount of decomposition of the celluloses and hemicelluloses was more 
rapid than that of the entire material, the decomposition of the lignins was 
much slower, whereas the rate of accumulation of the organic nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds (proteins) was at first very rapid, then gradually diminished. The 
curve for protein accumulation is just the reverse of the curves of cellulose 
and hemicellulose decomposition. They just compensate one another, the 
fcxmer being directly dependent upon the other, the synthesis of the proteins 
being a direct result of the utilization of the polysaccharides as sources of energy 
by the microorganisms. 


DISCUSSION 

Under anaerobic conditions, plant materials as a whole decompose much 
more slowly than under aerobic conditions. The difference in the rapidity of 
decomposition of the various chemical constituents is even more striking. 
This is true especially of the lignins and organic nitrogenous complexes, when 
compared with the decomposition of the celluloses and hemicelluloses. 

These results dealing with the decomposition of various plant materials under 
anaerobic conditions also explain fully the differences in the chemical composi¬ 
tion of lowmoor and highmoor peats or between those p)eats that have been 
formed from the decomposition of herbaceous (Cladium, Carex^ Phragmites) 
and of woody plants, on the one hand, and peat that has been formed largely 
from sphagnum plants, on the other hand. It will be recalled (8, 9) that the 
organic matter of lowmoor peats is characterized by a high protein and lignin 
content, and by a low content of celluloses (frequently none), hemicelluloses, 
and ether-soluble substances. On the other hand, the sphagnum peats are 
characterized by a low protein and a relatively low lignin content, and by high 
amounts of celluloses, hemicelluloses, and ether-soluble substances. The 
studies reported here on the anaerobic decomposition of com stalks, rye straw, 
and oak leaves, on the one hand, and of sphagnum, on the other, readily explain 
these differences in the chemical composition of the two t>Tpes of peat. The 
lowmoor peat is made up of plants in which the celluloses and hemicelluloses 
decompose rapidly while the lignins and proteins accumulate, the latter 
through the synthesizing agencies of microorganisms that use the polysac¬ 
charides as sources of energy. In the decomposition of sphagnum plants, low in 
lignins, in highmoors, the organic nitrogenous complexes are rapidly attacked; 
the nitrogen thereby made available cannot be utilized by microorganisms in 
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the absence of readily available sources of energy, since the polysaccharides of 
the sphagnum plants are rather resistant to decomposition. 
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It is now the consensus of opinion that in base exchange methods the soil 
chemist has an effective means for the investigation of many important soil 
problems. Procedures used by different investigators in this field have varied 
widely, even though the principles v\ere supposed to be the same throughout. 
The writers do not intend to enumerate all the methods that have been used in 
base exchange work, or to enter into any discussion of the merits of each. The 
procedure that they have used in obtaining data published in another paper 
tl3) will be described and salient points discussed, both as a matter of record 
which may be of interest to those who study the data presented and in the hope 
that an account of their experience may be of some help to others who may 
desire to work along similar lines. 


AMMONIUM Af'KTATK AS A BASE EXCHANGE SALT 

A neutral, 2 M solution of ammonium acetate was used by Prianishnikov 
(10) for the estimation of exchangeable potassium in soil; this investigator 
considered it the most satisfact(»ry salt for the purpose, more especially because 
it is very easily dec{)mposed by evaporation upon the steam bath, leaving only 
a slight residue of acetamide which may be volatilized at a slightly higher 
temperature or destroyed by a (.ligestion with aqua regia. He recommended 
further study of its use for that jnirpose, but no one app^ears to have published 
anything further on the subject until one of us pointed out the advantageous 
features of a neutral .solution of ammonium acetate for the estimation of all 
exchangeable cations in soil (11). The salt is almost ideal for the piurpose, 
having numerous theoretical and practical points in its favor, summarized 
brielly as follows: 

1. .Ammonium acetate is a neutral salt, and its solutions have pronounced buffer properties 
around pM 7, as may be seen from the fact that the dissociation constants of both acid and 
base are practically equal and very small-about 1.8 X 10~® at 25^C. In theory this is a ver>’ 
important point, because it means that hydroRcn displaced from the unsaturated absorption 
comfilc.x of acid soils by the exchange reaction with the salt wdll be but slightly ionized, hence 
comparatively inactive. Because the H-ion concentration of the solution is not increa.scd to 
any considerable extent by the accumulated product of the exchange reaction, replacement of 
Nil* from the solution for H in the absorptive complex of the soil can proceed tr a maximum. 
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A single treatment, therefore, should suffice not only for the extraction of all exchangeable 
cations but for the determination of total absorptive capacity as well. A preliminary treat¬ 
ment with an alkaline reagent has generally been considered essential for complete replace¬ 
ment of exchangeable hydrogen in preparation for the determination of total absorptive 
capacity. By the substitutioil of the neutral ammonium acetate for the acid-forming ammo¬ 
nium chloride as the agent for extraction of cations, the necessity for a pretreatment with an 
alkaline solution is avoided. It has long been known that there is danger of increasing the 
absorptive capacity of soil by a building up of base exchange complex by the action of strong 
alkali. Extraction of exchangeable bases by a solution not only neutral at the beginning, but 
with buffer properties adequate for the maintenance of neutrality has the further important 
advantage that solution of soil constituents not properly considered exchangeable, but which 
are dissolved in large amounts by the acid liberated by exchange in solutions of salts of strong 
acids, is largely or altogether avoided. The determination of ^^exchangeable” aluminum is an 
example. With respect to this element, it may be said that aluminum acetate is apparently 
soluble in a cold solution of ammonium acetate at pH 7, but AlfOH)i precipitates when 
warmed, and does not redissolve again. The acetate solution has no tendency to peptize 
freshly precipitated Al(OH)s, as certain other organic ammonium salts have, hence any A1 
found in an ammonium acetate extract of soil may be presumed to have entered the solution 
by true exchange. 

2. As has been mentioned, ammonium acetate is easily expelled by a simple evaporation 
during the analytical procedure. The decomposition does not require the use of any addi¬ 
tional reagent and is not attended by active evolution of gas to cause loss in spray; separated 
salt docs not creep up the walls of the beaker during evaporation; and the solution boils quietly 
without bumping. 

3. Ammonium acetate is readily soluble in alcohol, permitting the removal by this solvent 
of the excess salt from the residue of soil, in preparation for the determination of total exchange 
capacity. Alcohol is superior to water for this purpose, as the tendency to hydrolysis of the 
ammonium absorption complex is less and alcohol also percolates through the soil more 
rapidly. It should also be practical to employ ammonium acetate in alcoholic solution as the 
extracting solution for calcareous soils, in order to minimize attack upon carbonates. 

4. A neutral solution of ammonium acetate for base exchange work on soil is readily 
prepared from inexpensive reagents which may be obtained in high purity or easily purified to 
any required degree by redistillation. 

LEACHING AS A MEANS OF EXTRACTING EXCHANGED CATIONS 

Much of the recent work on exchangeable bases of soil has been done by 
digesting the soil with a portion of the extracting solution, filtering, and wash¬ 
ing with more of the same solution. The final washing process is necessary 
for the removal of an important part of the total exchangeable cations which 
is in equilibrium with the extracted cations in the portion of solution used for 
the digestion. In effect, the process is the same as a leaching. 

A point in favor of the preliminary treatment with ammonium acetate solu¬ 
tion is that better advantage is thereby taken of the buffer properties of the 
salt. As will be understood from the discussion in a previous paragraph, in 
leaching an acid soil the exchange of hydrogen from the soil for the cation of the 
salt results in an accumulation of free acid in the solution. If this liberated 
acid is diluted by a considerable volume of ammonium acetate solution, the 
buffer properties of the latter will prevent any considerable increase in the 
H-ion concentration of the solution. On the other hand, in leaching an acid 
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soil the first portion of solution to pass through has acted upon successive 
portions of fresh soil, so that the hydrogen exchange will have been pushed to 
the limit and the reaction of the first few drops of solution may be as acid as 
that of the soil. No doubt this action is responsible for some attack upon 
minerals and solution of non-exchangeable bases, but it does not seem likely 
that it would ever lead to any great error with an acetate solution. All the 
work reported by the writers has been done by a leaching procedure, without 
preliminary digestion. The principal reason for this choice was that the simple 
leaching can be accomplished with minimum exposure to the atmosphere, which 
is best avoided on account of the possible effect upon the determination of 
hydrogen exchanged and ammonium absorbed by the soil. Absorption of COj 
by the solution or loss of NH3 from the soil was considered a factor of greater 
imp)ortance than a possible slight increase in amount of some cations extracted 
from the soil. 

If many samples are to be examined, the simple leaching procedure requires 
less time and labor, as a number of units can be set up and the extraction 
allowed to proceed without attention. For only one or two determinations, 
a dispersion of soil in solution with a high speed stirrer (such as a malted milk 
mixer) followed by filtration and washing on a Buchner funnel, as described by 
Baver (2), is more rapid and has been found to give practically identical results 
so far as extraction of the principal exchangeable bases is concerned. Data 
obtained by T. C. Green in this laboratory from comparisons of the two pro¬ 
cedures on a few samples have indicated, however, that the dispersion method 
gives considerably lower results than does the leaching method for NHU ion 
absorbed or for total absorptive capacity, so that some acid soils have been 
indicated to be over 100 per cent saturated with bases. Whether this w^as due 
to excessive exposure to the atmosphere during the procedure, possibly result¬ 
ing in loss of ammonia from the fully saturated soil, was not determined. 

There is a possibility that the long time of contact of soil with solution re¬ 
quired by a gravity leaching procedure may result in some building up of 
exchange capacity even at pH 7, and so cause high results for exchanged hydro¬ 
gen and total absorptive capacity. The possibility of variation in duration 
of contact with soils differing widely in degree of permeability is a disadvantage 
of leaching. As in the determination of other “available” soil constituents, 
the results obtained in base exchange studies depend to a considerable extent 
upon adherence to a given set of conditions. If the soil is very finely ground, 
leaching will be very slow, and higher values for most determinations will be 
obtained. It is a question how much of the increased action noted with 
ground soils is due to more efficient contact of solution with particles formerly 
protected in aggregates, how much is due to increase in time of action, and how 
much is due to exposure of fresh surfaces of undecomposed minerals as the re¬ 
sult of the grinding. 

Experiments in which 100-gm. portions of acid Wooster silt loam surface 
soil free from carbonates, air dry, and sieved through 2-mm. mesh, were leached 
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with 250, 500, 1,000, and 2,000 ml. portions of neutral N ammonium acetate 
have indicated that by the procedure about to be described practically maxi¬ 
mum indications for bases exchanged and exchange capacity are obtained by 
leaching with 500 ml. of the solution. The quantity regularly used has been 
750 ml., requiring 18 to 24 hours to percolate through the above described soil. 
Exp)erience with other soils has indicated that this volume is usually sufficient, 
with the possible exception of some very heavy clay soils. The quantity of 
sample used (100 gm.) is larger than that taken by many other investigators in 
this field. Large samples were considered desirable on account of the low 
exchange capacity of our soils, and the very small amounts of the alkalies 
present. A leaching procedure is especially well adapted to work on large 
samples. Data from analyses of extracts obtained by leaching duplicate 
100-gm. samples of 2 mm. acid Wooster silt loam with 7vS0 ml. neutral N 
ammonium acetate and chloride, respectively, are compared in table 1 . The 
most significant differences are in A1 dissolved from the soil and in NH 4 absorbed 
from the solution. Exchangeable H was not determined, but from the data 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of exchangeable bases in Wooster silt loam as extracted by leaching with neutral 
ammonium acetate and chloride solutions 
Milligram-equivalents per 100 gm. air-dry soil 



A1 

Mn 

Ca 

Mg 

K 

Na 

NH* 

absorl>ed 

Acetate. 

fn,e. 

0.16 

2.56 

m.e. 

0.12 

0.28 

m.e. 

1.16 

1.04 

m.e. 

0.32 

0.40 

m.e. 

0.12 

0.12 

m.e. 

0.44 

0.40 

m e. 

6 76 

3 96 

Chloride. 



presented a good idea of what it should have amounted to may be formed. 
The differences between NH 4 absorbed and the sum of bases other than A1 
extracted in each case indicate that the chloride leaching displaced about 1.8 
m.e. H, but the acetate leaching more than twice much, 4.6 m.e. There is 
also a considerable difference in the amounts of Mn extracted by the two 
reagents. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 
Leaching Solutions 

Ammonium acetate sold as a reagent is an acid salt. The reaction of a A 
solution is usually near pH 5, indicating that there is about one mol of free 
acetic acid to two of the ammonium salt. It is less trouble to prepare a neutral 
solution from equivalent solutions of acetic acid and ammonia than to attempt 
to neutralize a solution of the crystals. Three 5-gallon bottles should be at 
hand. In the first, dilute 2,500 ml. aqua ammonia, sp. gr. 0.9, to 18 liters. 
Transfer 25 ml. of the solution with a pipette and dilute to 250 ml. in a volume- 
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trie flask. Transfer an aliquot of this to excess standard HCI and titrate excess 
acid with 0.1 N NaOH and methyl red. Dilute the solution in the bottle to 
exactly 2 N, In a second bottle, dilute 2,100 ml. acetic acid, 99.5 per cent, to 
18 liters. Titrate an aliquot of this solution diluted in the same way with the 
same NaOH and phenolphthalein, and make the solution exactly 2 N. In 
the third bottle, mix 9 liters of each solution. If the solutions were accurately 
prepared, the mixture will be at pH 7.0. If it is desired to verify this, transfer 
100 ml. of the mixture to a 250 ml. beaker, bring to 25® C., add about 0.1 gm. 
quinhydrone and determine the reaction potentiometrically If the reaction 
is not at the desired point, add from a burette the solution required, diluted 
1:10, until the reaction is correct. From this titration, calculate the addition 
to the mixture to bring to the desired reaction. As the comparatively strong 
acetic acid and ammonia solutions when mixed contract about 25 ml. for 
each 2 liters, a further dilution to compensate for this will be required to make 
the solution normal. The writers have considered it desirable to have the 
leaching solution slightly alkaline in order to ensure maximum absorption of 
the ammonium ion, and have adjusted it to pH 7.07. Opinions may differ as to 
the desirability of this, but it is probably not of great importance. 

For leaching excess ammonium acetate from the soil prior to the determination 
of absorbed XH 4 , 80 per cent alcohol has been employed. This was prepared 
by mixing 16 volumes of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol (so-called ^‘Cologne spirit”) 
with 5 volumes of water. As alcohol of this grade is usually slightly acid, it 
has been our practice to add sufficient ammonia to cause the color with brom- 
thymol blue to match that of the acetate solution. This neutralization with 
ammonia is considered desirable, as the removal of XH 4 from the saturated 
soil by the acid alcohol is thereby prevented and the tendency of the ammo¬ 
nium base absorbent complex to hydrolyze probably reduced. The actual 
amount of ammonia added is so small that it could scarcely have any noticeable 
effect in any other way. 

Leaching apparatus 

S{>ecial Pyrex filter tubes 4 cm. inside diameter, 17.5 cm. long including stem 
5 cm. long have been employed as containers for the soil during percolation. 
A 40-mm. perforated porcelain plate rests on three indentations in the glass 
and is secured and made tight at the edges by means of ceresine wax or 
‘‘Picein’’^ melted and caused to run around the joint by warming and turning 
the apparatus. A neatly cut circle of filter paper covers the holes in the plate. 
The leaching solution is delivered from and received in liter Erlenmeyers, con¬ 
nected with a siphon and an air return tube as shown in figure 1. A thin coat¬ 
ing of the cement applied to the lower part of the Xix\>er on the no. 9 rubber 
stopper which closes the top of the percolator is advisable as insurance against 

* A CJerman preparation obtainable from Wilkens-Anderson Co., Chicago. It is very well 
adapted to this use, as it melts easily, adheres to glass and porcelain, and is tough, strong, and 
resistant to alcohol. 
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any leakage at this point. To fill the percolator, the paper circle is first wetted 
and spread on the porcelain plate. The dry soil is poured in in several portions, 
each being worked down somewhat with a spatula, to reduce shrinkage when 
the solution wets the soil. The apparatus is connected, except the air return 
tube and cap for escape of air at the top of the percolator. By blowing into 
the air return tube the siphon is started, and the apparatus then closed. When 
the ammonium acetate solution has percolated, the apparatus is disconnected, 
the percolate removed, and 500 ml. alcohol passed through the soil in the same 
way, to remove ammonium acetate from the soil. 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

Fig. 1. Apparatus for Leaching Soil 
Fig. 2, Apparatus for Potentiometric Titration 

Exchanged hydrogen 

The determination of exchanged hydrogen should be carried out as soon as 
possible after the solution has been removed from the receiving flask. An 
800-ml. Pyrex beaker containing the percolate is placed under the apparatus 
shown in figure 2. The small vessel for the comparison electrode is made from 
a thin test tube with short tube fused to the bottom and a glass bead with tail 
ground in with carborundum p)Owder; the ground joint serves as a salt bridge. 
The two electrodes should be cut from the same piece of platinum foil and 
fused in glass tubes, with mercury for connection to the wires leading to the 
galvanometer. The electrodes are prepared for use by heating in H 2 S 04 -Cr 0 i, 
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washing, and ignition in alcohol flame. When used for a succession of determi¬ 
nations on the same day, they may be kept in acetate solution when not in use. 
Some of the original acetate solution is placed in the comparison vessel, a 
little quinhydrone added, and the stopper bearing the electrode inserted. This 
arrangement is supported in the solution so that equality of temperature is 
ensured. About 0.5 gm. quinhydrone is added to the solution in the beaker 
and the stirrer started. A quick tap of the key indicates by the deflection of the 
galvanometer (L. & N. Type R, with 500-ohm coil and provided w ith damping 
resistance) whether or not the solution is more acid than it w^as at the begin¬ 
ning. If acid, 0.2 N NH 4 OH is added from a burette as rapidly as possible 
with frequent observations of the effect upon the indications of the galvanom¬ 
eter. As this becomes less, the ammonia is added more slowdy, and finally 
the connection through the galvanometer is made permanent and the spot of 
light brought to the zero of the scale by additions of drops of ammonia By 
standardizing this procedure and w orking as rapidly as possible, excellent re¬ 
sults have been obtained, judged from agreement of duplicate determinations 
at different times. Titrations of 40-ml. portions of 0.2 N acetic acid in 750 
ml. neutral acetate have indicated that although there is a plus error averaging 
2.2 ml. 0.2 X NH 4 OH, this is constant to within 0.5 ml. This average correc¬ 
tion has been deducted in our w ork. Fresh solution and quinhydrone must be 
placed in the comparison electrode vessel for each determination. Following 
the titration, the beaker with the solution is set on the steam plate to evaporate. 

Purification of the residue of salts 

The residue fiom evaporation contains quinhydrone, as w'ell as the acetates 
of the bases extracted from the soil. Most of the organic matter is volatile 
without difliculty and ignition in the beaker, similar to the procedure of Bray 
and Willhite (v^\ has been applied in the case of a few extracts from limed soils. 
According to our experience, the ignition in glass has not caused any noticeable 
contamination w ith acid-soluble matter, but many small pieces of glass have 
been detached by the action of the fused salts and the beaker is very likely to 
break under such severe treatment. With a little extra trouble it would be 
possible to conduct the final stages of the evaporation and the ignition in a 
platinum dish with greater safety. The organic matter has usually been 
destroyed by acid treatment in the beaker as follow^s: 

Add to the residue from evaporation of the acetate extract 15 ml. aqua regia, cover, and 
evaporate. .Add about 15 drops cone. HjSOi and 5 ml. HNOi and boil off the acid, keeping the 
breaker grasped with a Chaddock clamp in constant motion to prevent the acid condensed on 
the watch glass from dropping on the heated bottom. As soon as the nitric acid has been 
expelled and heavy fumes of sulfuric acid appear, remove the watch glass and heat the upper 
part of the beaker as well as the bottom to volatilize organic matter and most of the excess 
sulfuric acid. Clean the watch glass in the same way and replace it. If the residue is still 
black, add a little more nitric acid and repeat. This will generally be sufficient. Take up 
with 15 ml. 5 N HCl and 150 ml. water and boil to get CaS 04 into solution. Filter into a 
250-ml. Erlenmeyer, wash, and discard the filter. 
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Ammonium sulfide precipitation 

Neutralize the solution in the flask to metliyl red with ammonia, add 5 ml. 
5 N (NH 4 ) 2 S, fill to the neck, and stopper. Let stand in a warm place over 
night. Filter through 9 cm. paper into a 400-ml. beaker and wash rapidly 
with a cold solution of 10 gm. NH 4 CI and vS ml. (NH 4 ) 2 S in a liter of water, to 
prevent MnS being reoxidized and entering the filtrate. Roll the paper with 
the precipitate of MnS and Al(OH )3 into a ball and preserve in the flask. 

Calcium 

On account of the wide difference in amount of Ca and Mg in leachings from 
limed and unlimed soils, different procedures have been used for the determi¬ 
nations. In the case of soils containing little of these elements extracted by 
ammonium acetate solution, the filtrate from the sulfide precipitate was set 
on the steam plate and allowed to evaporate to about 75 ml. There should be 
no precipitate, except a slight deposit of sulfur adherent to the glass, as the 
result of this evaporation. Acidify with a drop or two of HCl and add dropwise 
to the boiling solution 5 ml saturated (N[Ii) 2 C 204 . If no {precipitate appears, 
neutralize with ammonia. If the preciipitate is hcav\’, it is probable that more 
oxalate will be necessary, and 5 ml. more may be added Digest for about an 
hour on the steam plate, with occasional addition of a drop of ammonia to keep 
alkaline. Filter on a small gooch with a pa{)er circle cut to fit, receiving filtrate 
and first hot water washings in a 150-ml. beaker. Wlien washing is complete, 
place the crucible with the precipitate in the beaker, add 50 ml. w ater and 5 ml. 
cone. HnS 04 , heat to 70®C., and titrate with 0.05 .V KMn 04 . 

M agnesium 

Evaporate the filtrate from the oxalate precipitation to about 60 ml. and 
cool. Precipitate the Mg by addition of 5 ml. or more .V (\H 4 ) 3 As 04 followed 
by dropwise addition, with constant stirring, of conc.XlLOlI in v'olume equal 
to one-tenth that of the solution. Set the beaker in a large desiccator jar, or 
use some otlier effective means to prevent the escape of the ammonia, and let 
stand in a cool place until the next day. Filter as in the case of Ca, but wash 
with 1:10 cold NH 4 OH, receiving the filtrate and first washings in a 150-ml 
beaker. Drain the beaker thoroughly and draw’ air through the filter long 
enough to remove the last drop of wash solution. Place the crucible with the 
precipitate into the beaker and set aside for an hour to dry, but do not heat 
to hasten drying. When air dry, all free ammonia w iU have escaped. Add 
a small excess of 0.1 N HCl and a drop of methyl orange indicator and titrate 
excess acid, as in Handy’s w ell-knowm method for Mg (6). 

When both Ca and Mg are high, as w as the case with our limed soils, the suc¬ 
cessive precipitation and titration of both without a separation, as originally 
proposed by Fox (5) but with some change in details in the Mg determination, 
has been found to be satisfactory. To the filtrate from the sulfide precipitate. 
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about 300 ml. in a 400 ml. beaker, add a slight excess of HCl and 0.5 gm. oxalic 
acid. Heat to boiling and precipitate the Ca by very gradual addition of dilute 
NH 4 OH until the odor persists. Let stand 5 minutes, then test for complete 
precipitation by dropping in a little (NH 4 ) 2 C 204 solution. If the precipitation 
is not complete, it must be made so. When all the Ca is precipitated, add a 
moderate excess (5 to 15 ml.) of N (NH 4 ) 3 As 04 and ammonia as previously 
described, after cooling. Filter and wash as if precipitate was of MgNILAsO^ 
only, but titrate CaC 204 by suspending the precipitate in 100 to 200 ml. water, 
adding about 5 per cent volume cone. H 2 SO 4 , heating to 70®C. and using 
0.2 N KMnO, in this case. As soon as this titration is finished, add 5 gm. 
KI to reduce arsenate to arsenite and set over a burner. Add XaiSOa very 
carefully* to discharge the iodine color. Continue the heating 15 minutes, 
adding more sulfite as may be required. Set in water to cool and neutralize 
most of the acid by careful addition of strong NaOH solution, but leave the 
solution acid. Add a little starch solution and 0.1 .V iodine to color, then de¬ 
stroy this color with a trace of sulfite. Add excess dry NaHCOs and more 
starch solution and titrate to a definite blue color permanent for 5 minutes, 
with 0 1 X iodine solution, which is conveniently made by dissolving 25 gm. 
KI in 100 ml. cold water in a 500-ml volumetric flask, and adding 10 ml. con¬ 
centrated HCl in 1(K) ml. water. To this acidified iodide solution add from a 
pipette 250 ml. 0.2 .V KMn 04 with constant swirling to mix, and make to 
volume with water. The normality of this .solution with respect to Mg will be 
exactly half that of the KMnO^ with respect to Ca. 

Alkalies 

To the filtrate from Mg precipitation and first washings, in a LsO- or 250-ml. 
beaker, is added 12 drops of cone. H 2 .SO and the solution evaporated as far as 
possible on the steam plate and still avoiding loss by spitting when the salts 
begin to separate. The evaporation may be completed and the salts finally 
dried in an oven at llO^^C. At this stage of the work there is considerable 
danger of loss by creeping over the edge of the beaker, so that it will be well 
to watch it 

The beaker with the drie^l residue of salts is set in an electric crucible furnace 
in a good hood and heated below redness to expel ammonium salts and arsenic. 
During this ignition, the flame of a burner held in the hand should be directed 
at intervals upon the cx|)osed rim of the beaker and the watch glass covering it, 
in order to drive off salts which would otherwise sublime there. When the 
ammonium salts have been expelled the residue should be nearly white, and 
aside from insoluble matter (mainly silica) consists of the sulfates of the alkalies. 
This residue is taken up with a little water and a drop of HCl and boiled for a 
few^ seconds to dissolve it. The solution is made alkaline witli a drop or two 

* Addition of sulfite in excess may cause a yellow color to appear, which is likely to be 
mistaken for that of iodine. That an c.\ccss of sulfite is present will be evident from the odor 
of the solution. 
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of ammonia and a little sulfide, and filtered through a small paper into a 
weighed 100-ml. Pyrex beaker. This solution is evaporated, ignited, and 
cooled for 15 minutes in the air before being weighed, as a precaution against 
error from electrification of the glass beaker. 

For each centigram of sulfates, 1 ml. PtCb solution (contains 10 gm. Pt a 
liter) is to be added and the solution evaporated just to dryness. After the 
residue is cool, excess PtCl 4 is dissolved from the crystals of K 2 PtCl 6 with 80 
per cent alcohol and the ciy^stals and any insoluble matter in the beaker are 
transferred to a small Gooch with paper and asbestos, previously dried and 
weighed. After sufficient washing with the alcohol to remove excess Pt, 
sulfates are removed by about six washings with half saturated NH.Cl and the 
latter removed by a final thorough washing with alcohol. All the filtrates 
are collected in the same beaker and set aside. The alcohol is allowed to 
evaporate from the Gooch by standing in the air for several hours, with a final 
drying at 110°C. before weighing. The potassium salt is removed from the 
Gooch by washing with hot water and the crucible again dried and weighed. 
The loss in weight noted between the second and third weighings represents 
K 2 PtCl 6 and is calculated to K, whereas the gain in weight of the third over the 
first weight represents insoluble matter, which is to be deducted from the 
weight of alkali sulfates, as determined from the increase in weight of the beaker. 
The weight of K 2 SO 4 calculated from the weight of K 2 PtCl 6 found is further 
deducted, leaving the weight of Na 2 S 04 . 

All the errors of the analysis fall upon the sodium determination, hence it is 
well that the analyst satisfy himself that the previous separations were com¬ 
plete. Manganese and magnesium are most likely to escape precipitation at 
the proper point; the presence of the former in the alkali sulfates will be shown 
by a browm color, but the latter is not so easily detected. If these were present, 
they will remain in the solution from wffiich excess Pt was precipitated by 
NH 4 CI. The Pt salt is filtered off and washed wdth a little more NH^Cl 
solution to dissolve sulfates. The clear alcoholic filtrate is tested first with 
a little sulfide for Mn, then with oxalate4or Ca, and finally with arsenate for 
Mg. The separations from this alcohol solution are rapid and the testing 
does not require much time. If appreciable quantities are found, determina¬ 
tion as sulfate or calculation to that form and correction of the weight of alkali 
sulfates by the proper deduction are necessary. 

Aluminum 

Thefilters containing the main sulfideprecipitate asw^ell as any that may have 
been recovered while working wdth the alkali sulfates, are removed from the 
flask and ignited in a platinum crucible. The ash is fused with KHSO4 at 
red heat and the melt dissolved. In the meantime 5 ml. cone. HNO3 has 
been evaporated in the flask to remove the chloride and the flask then rinsed 
w ith a little HNO3 and w^ater. This solution and that of the bisulfate melt are 
united in a 20()-ml. volumetric flask and made to volume. The solution is 
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filtered through a dry paper, and half of it taken for the determination of A1 
by an adaptation of Burgess’ (4) method; to the 100-ml. aliquot in a 150-ml. 
beaker are added a drop of alizarin-S indicator and ammonia to a brownish 
red tint, indicating pH 5. Then are added successively 2 ml N (NH4)2HP04, 
1 ml. iV 5 HCl to clear, and 2.5 ml N Na:iS 203 ; and this mixture is boiled 
slowly while covered 15 minutes. After the addition of 5 ml. 5 A NH 4 C 2 H 3 O 2 
at pH 5, the boiling is to be continued for 15 minutes longer, then filtered and 
washed with hot water. If much Mn is present, it will be necessary to dissolve 
the AIPO 4 from the precipitate with hot dilute HCl, catching the solution in 
the same beaker and repeating the procedure in order to get a good separation. 
The precipitate of A 1 P 04 and S is finally ignited in a porcelain crucible and 
weighed as AIPO 4 . 


M anganese 

The remaining 100 ml. of solution of bisulfate fusion, or an aliquot if Mn is 
high, is used for this determination. It is transferred to a 250-ml. beaker and 
5 ml. cone. HNO 3 and 25 ml. AgNOs (12 per cent solution) are added, followed 
by 1 gm. (NHi) 28204 . The beaker is set upon the steam plate to heat slowdy 
to 90^C., at which point the maximum permanganate color should be developed. 
The solution is cooled quickly, Ag precipitated by the addition of 25 ml. NaCl 
(0.4 jier cent solution), and without filtering titrated to disappearance of color 
with standard NaiHAsOj solution as described by Scott (14). 

Exchangeable Ammonium 

A procedure similar to that described by Merkel (8) was employed for the 
estimation of this constituent; 1(X) gm. dry soil, as used for the ammonium 
acetate leaching, is weighed out and transferred to a 500-ml. Erlenmeyer The 
flask is filled with 0.1 N HCl and shaken at short intervals for 5 minutes, 
then the suspension filtered on a 10-cm. Buchner. The filtrate is transferred 
to a liter volumetric flask, and the soil washed with more of the acid until 
the total volume is 1 liter. An aliquot of 500 ml. is transferred to a copper 
flask, a slight excess of alkali added, and the ammonia distilled into excess 
standard H 2 SO 4 , and titrated with 0.1 N NaOH and methyl red indicator. 
In some instances, the determinations by this method were checked by the 
method of McLean and Robinson (9), employing a solution of NaCl for extract¬ 
ing NH 4 from the fresh soil and distilling off NHj as described in the foregoing. 
As good agreement was obtained, either method seems equally reliable. 

Ammonium absorbed 

The method described by Kelley and Brown (7), with slight changes, has 
been used for the determination of NH. absorbed from ammonium acetate by 
the soil, or total absorptive capacity. Following the leaching with alcohol 
to remove acetate, as much of the alcohol as possible is drawm from the soil in 
the percolator by application of suction, but care being taken not to dry the 
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soil, which would result in the loss of considerable absorbed NH,. The moist 
soil is turned from the percolator into a weighed beaker with cover, and after 
thorough mixing with a spatula the weight of damp soil is determined. One 
fourth of the soil is transferred to a copper flask, 400 ml. water with a few drops 
of capryl alcohol and mineral oil added to reduce foaming during distillation, 
and 50 ml. strong NaOH added, and the NH^ distilled slowly for 45 minutes, 
A similar determination on 25 gm. of the original soil has been applied as a 
blank. It would have been better to have removed the small amount of 
exchangeable NKUfrom the blank sample by extraction with acid or salt solution 
although the error introduced by this neglect was insignificant and can be 
corrected by other data obtained The blank is quite large, because of decom* 
position by the drastic treatment of organic matter containing nitrogen. 
In our experience it has been quite constant for a particular soil, and this 
method is considered satisfactory for the determination if carried out with 
some precaution to ensure uniform distillation period for all samples. 

Correction for carbonates dissolved 

The residue of percolated soil after removal of the portion for determination 
of NH 4 absorbed may be dried and ground for determination of carbonate 
dissolved from a calcareous soil during the leaching process, comparing the 
data so obtained with that from examination of the original sample. The 
apparatus we have used for the determination of carbonates in soil by boiling 
with 1:50 HCl in vacuo has been described ( 1 ), also the absorption of COt 
evolved in excess Ba(OH )2 and titration (12). 

Blanks 

In consequence of the large volume of solution which is used for the extraction 
of the exchangeable bases from the soil, appreciable amounts of impurities 
are introduced, even when the best reagents obtainable are used. In our 
experience, a small amount of calcium and a considerable amount of sodium 
have invariably been found in blank determinations with the regular procedure, 
but without soil It has been noticed that these blanks are larger when old 
aqua ammonia has been used for the preparation of the ammonium acetate 
solution for leaching the soil, or when the acetate solution had been kept for a 
considerable time in a bottle of common glass. 
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The work of Atterbcrg and Johannson upon soil consistency published between 1911 and 
1910 (1, 2, 10 and numerous other papers) has lately received attention in this country and in 
England. Atterberg’s methods have been reviewed at some length by Russel and Wehr (15). 
These authors gave detailed descriptions of their adaptations of the Atterbcrg methods, and 
determined the Atterbcrg numbers for the various consistencies of a number of Nebraskan 
soils. Baver more recently has given the effects produced by controlled base replacement upon 
some of the Atterbcrg numbers (3). The “lower liquid limit” and “lower plastic limit” are 
commonly determined in the preliminary' examination of subgrade material for road con¬ 
struction in the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Winter- 
meyer (20) has described the methods for obtaining these values. Their significance from 
the standpoint of the identification and evaluation of soils for constmetion material has been 
discussed by Terzaghi (18). As rei)orted by Davis (6) some of the Atterbcrg numbers have 
been determined for certain soils collected by the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
Haines, working at the Rothamsted station, examined soil cohesion and the pressure of 
lluidity for certain clay separates, ball clays, and a few soils (9) as part of an investigation into 
the mechanical properties conc erned in cultivation. Methods very similar to those of Atter¬ 
bcrg and Johannson were used for the cohesion measurements. A few years after the appear¬ 
ance of the first (1, 2) of Atterberg’s papers on .soil consistency, Kinnison of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards comi)ared the order of relative plasticity as determined by the Atterbcrg method, 
with that obtained by some of the then used methods for measuring plasticity in America, 
for a variety of shales, kaolins, and clays (11). He concluded that no single method is suffi¬ 
cient to classify clays as to their plasticity, and that each included some results out of harmony 
with the observed facts as recorded from common experience with the clays studied. He 
considered that the most reliable rating for the series w'as to be obtained from the product of 
the plasticity number, the water of plasticity, and the water vapx)r adsorbed over 10 per cent 
sulfurit a< id. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOILS USED 

It was the purpose of the present investigation to examine the relation of the 
moisture content at the plastic consistency to some of the other properties of a 
fairly large number of Californian surface soils. Forty-three soils, members of 
23 soil series, and 1 unnamed lacustral soil, were used. In addition 10 soils 
from India, members of 8 soil series, were included in the study. The Cali¬ 
fornian soils consist of primary, or residual, and secondary soils. The primary 
soils have developed from parent material which includes basic and meta- 

' Assistant professor of soil technology, University of California, and professor of agricul¬ 
tural engineering, Kyushu Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan, respectively. 
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Description of soils used 

(After Shaw) 
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raorphosed igneous rocks, sandstones, and shales. The secondary soils have 
developed from unconsolidated sediments derived from a still wider variety 
of rocks. 

They were collected at altitudes varying between 200 feet below sea-level in 





Fio. 1. OuTUNE Map of Caufornia Showino Location of Soils 

Imperial Valley and 4,300 feet above sea-level in Big Valley, They represent 
climatic conditions with annual precipitations of from less than 4 to over 50 
inches, and temperatures which are practically frost free to those having frosts 
during 10 months of the year. They were taken from the collection of soil 
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samples made by the University of California and the U. S. Dept. Agriculture 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in the course of the soil survey of California. 
This collection includes representative profile sets of all the soil series es¬ 
tablished in California. The classification of the soils used is given in table 1, 
and their geographic distribution is indicated in figure 1. The distribution 
of the average annual rainfall in California (19, p. 3) is also given in the figure. 

The descriptions are based on ‘The Basis of Classification and Key to the 
Soils of California’^ by Shaw (17). The Indian soils are from the general 
vicinity of Allahabad in a region of high annual precipitation and high mean 
temperature. They were collected by Pendleton and are described more fully 
in the soil survey reports of the Gwalior, Mandsaur, Ujjain, and Shivpuri 
areas, India (13). 

All of the soils had been preserved in glass jars for at least one year, and in 
some cases for as long as 15 years, and were air-dry. Each was prepared before 
use by being passed through a 1 mm. screen, followed by thorough mixing. 
The Indian soils had been sterilized upon entrance to this country five years 
previously. Except as indicated, all were surface soils. 

THE PLASTIC CONSISTENCY 

Plasticity, or the plastic consistency, may be defined as a property of solids 
by virtue of which they hold their shape permanently under the action of small 
shearingstresses, but are readily deformed, worked, or molded, without crack¬ 
ing, under somewhat larger pressures. The main part of the definition is 
according to Bingham (4, p. 216). Mellor (12, p. 354) adds “without crack¬ 
ing” to an essentially similar but independent definition. It is obviously 
possible to exclude the very sandy soils from those which exhibit plasticity 
under ordinary conditions to an even moderate degree. Accordingly, the 
coarse textured soils have been excluded from the group examined. 

Atterberg recognized several consistency forms. He recognized the plastic 
consistency by his ability to roll the soil out into a wire. The moistness at 
which this just ceases to be possible he named the “Ausrollgrenze,” or lower 
limit of plasticity. He considered the upper limit of plastic consistency, or the 
“Fliessgrenze,” to be that moisture content at which the bottom parts of a 
V-shaped furrow in a cake of soil, in a small, round-bottomed dish, just flow 
together when the dish is jarred. Commenting upon the “Fliessgrenze,” 
Atterberg stated (2, p. 37), ‘This is not a sharp, natural limit. Such a limit 
probably exists for loams but not for clays. Therefore the position of the limit 
must be considered as arbitrary.” He made no statement of the number or 
magnitude of the impacts to be used, beyond stating that “the dish must be 
rapped violently and repeatedly against the palm of the hand” (ibid. 2, p. 37). 

From a consideration of Bingham’s fundamental conception of the flow of 
plastic solids having a high degree of homogeneity, when subjected to a shearing 
force F, 


Vk = m(F-/) 
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where V = volume of flow, ^ is a proportionality factor, m is the coefficient of 
mobility^ in analogy to the fluidity of liquids, and / represents the force neces¬ 
sary to overcome the internal friction of the material, or that just needed to 
start the flow. Figure 2 is a flow-shear diagram, after Bingham, for plastic 
solids possessing different degrees of mobility (as indicated by the slopes of the 
curves) and of internal friction, or yield values (as indicated by the intercepts 
on the abscissa). 



l*xc. 2. Flow-Shkar Divgram of Pi.Asnc Souds 
(After Bingham) 

By applying this idea to the case of a moist soil at the “Fliessgrenze” of 
Atterberg, we may write 

m(F-/) = O 

which is only true when F = /. As F approaches/as a limit the volume of flow 
approaches zero. It is therefore clear that insofar as Atterberg’s conditions 
of measurement of the “Fliessgrenze” can he reproduced, it must determine 
the moisture content of the soil at which the shearing force applied just exceeds 
the internal friction of the material and so causes a very slight flow to take 

* Bingham defines the mobility of a plastic solid as the reciprocal of its consistency, where 
consistency is to be thought of as the measure of resistance to rapid deformation. 
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place. The so-called upper plastic limit must therefore be considered as en¬ 
tirely arbitrary, and dependent for its value upon the strength of the blow 
struck. Upon increasing either the impact force, or the number of impacts, 
provided each one always develops a shearing force slightly in excess of the 
yield value, the upper plastic limit will be lowered to a new moisture content 
such that the force necessary to overcome the internal friction of the soil is 
again just below the shearing force transmitted by the blow. It is conceivable 
that the “Fliessgrenze” may be lowered at least to the “Ausrollgrenze” by in¬ 
creasing the shearing force. Russel and Wehr (15, p. 358) reported instances of 
practical coincidence of the two values, when determined in the ordinary way 
for certain soils. It follows that the plasticity number, or plastic range is also 
entirely arbitrary. 

At the “Ausrollgrenze” the soil wire is subjected to a small shearing force 
when under a pressure slightly in excess of one atmosphere and must be in such 
a condition of moistness that shearing cannot occur unattended by crumbling. 

Considering two different soils, at the same or different moisture content, 
which have in some way been subjected to the same shearing stress and which 
in consequence have produced equal amounts of flow, 

Wk = Miff,-/,) 


and 




In this particular case Vi = ¥% (= V, the volume of flow) and Fi = Ft (= F, 
the shearing stress), m = the mobility of soil 1, iuj = the mobility of soil 2,/i = 
the internal friction or yield value of soil 1,/a = that for soil 2, and so. 


= w(F-/,) 


and 


~ _ F — ft 

Mt F — fi 

Under these conditions, if /i = ft, mi and m> will be equal. Different soils at 
such moisture contents that the application of equal shearing forces produces 
equal amounts of flow may be said to l)e of equal stiffness. That is. 


^■\ f \ — Mj/i „ , ^ 

-= r » a constant, 

Ml — Ml 


Otherwise stated, at the point of equal stiffness the flow-shear curves of different 
soils will intersect. It will be seen that this becomes possible for a wide range 
of soils, provided that their moisture contents may be adjusted. It may be 
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pictured more readily if a third axis, at right angles to the other two, is added to 
the coordinate system of figure 2, as in figure 3, to represent moisture content, 
provided that the system is always viewed in a direction parallel to the third 
axis. The consistency and yield value wall vary with the moisture content. 

By controlling tlie applied force, as for example in an adaptation of Atter- 
berg^s method by fixing the number and magnitude of the impacts, and by 
fixing the volume of flow, a rather simple means may be devised whereby the 
moisture content can be determined at which soils possess the same degree of 



Fig. Flow-.shi.ak Dugram of a Plastig Solid, rin. Consistew of W^ncii is 
Modified in its Moisture Conti nt 

stiffness. This was attempted in the present work, and the soils were examined 
as to moisture content when a certain small, fixed amount of flow' was obtained 
under such conditions. It was first necessary to adopt some method for stand¬ 
ardization of the impact magnitude. The physical basis for the method used 
is described in the following. 

Dropping an object from a height to a fixed, rigid surface provides a simple 
way of subjecting it to a relatively large force during the very short time 
interval of impact. An expression for the magnitude of the force developed in 
this way may be calculated by consideration of certain elementary mechanical 
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principles. The momentum of a body falling freely from rest is given, for any 
instant, by the product of its mass w, and its velocity v, 

momentum = mv 

which may be expressed* in terms of force F, and time /, 

momentum ~ Fl 

Upon striking the rigid surface at the distance a from its starting point the 
falling body almost immediately comes to rest, then^ 

linear impulse = change in momentum = —mv 

The change in momentum is due to an impressed force F', the magnitude of 
which at the time of impact may be measured by the change in momentum, and 
is given by 


t' 

where vi = the initial velocity, Vi = the final velocity, and /' = the time during 
which the force acts. In this case 


SinceV = \/2g//, forunit mass F' = ~ . The change in momentum, — mv, 

is brought about in the very small time interval so that F' may be of consider¬ 
able magnitude. 


* In the case of a freely falling body, neglecting air resistance, the acceleration, a 

= ^ = g, the gravity constant 
ds 

T = + Vo = r, the velocity at any instant 

dt 

and 

j = 1/2 gF -f 1 - 0 / 4- Jo = the distance fallen at any instant 
For a body starring from rest, where distance is measured from the starting point, Vo and 
Jo = 0, so that j = 1/2 g/*and v ~gt. If j - //, the height, then h - \I2 gF, and v = \/2^. 

F F 

Since F = ma^ the mass may be expressed as - and therefore momentum = - gi Fl. 

g g 

* The linear impulse is given by measurement of the total change in linear momentum, 
which is obtained by measurement of the change in velocity. 

If Vi = velocity of falling body just before striking the rigid surface, and 
= its velocity just after the blow has l)een struck, 

Since vi = vandv 2 == Ocm./scc., then the 

impulse = change in momentum = w(r 2 — Vj) == —mv. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The procedure which involves these principles and which was finally adopted, 
follows. A moisture determination is made of the air-dry soil. Sufficient 
soil to give 20 gm. of water-free material is then weighed out into a small, round, 
straight-walled and flat-bottomed aluminum dish (50 mm. diameter x 13 mm. 
high). From the weight of dish and soil a table is previously prepared showing 
the gross weights corresponding to different moisture percentages over the 
working range. Water is then added to the soil from a burette and thoroughly 
mixed into it by maniprlation with a stiff, short-bladed spatula. It is usu¬ 
ally convenient to perform the initial mixing operation by repeatedly chopping 
the moistened soil with the edge of a sf)atula on a glazed tile. The moist soil 
is pressed in the puddled^ condition into the aluminum dish, smoothed level at 
the top, and weighed. It is then quickly provided with a V-shaped ditch hav¬ 
ing sides sloi)ing at an angle of 45^ with the perpendicular. The excavated 
wedge of soil is removed to a porcelain dish and placed in a humidifier during 
the dropping j)rocess which follows, for return to the soil mass after the ditch 
has been filjed. The ditch should be as clean as possible, smooth-walled, with 
a right-angled vertex slightly above the bottom of the soil layer, of uniform 
width and dej)th each time and situated at the diameter of the dish. The 
im[)act used in the production of plastic flow is then provided Ijy letting the 
dish fall freely and sciuarely from a height of 30 cm. to a heavy laboratory 
table. A given amount of flow is considered to have taken place when a suc¬ 
cession of equal impacts has been provitled, suflicient to fill the ditch. The 
number of impacts necessary is reconled. The exact moisture content as 
percentage on the dry basis may be calculated readily from the prepared table 
of gross weights by interpolation. By repeated additions and incorporations 
of water, weighings, ditchings, and dropjnngs, data are obtained for the con¬ 
struction of a moisture content impact curve. The maximum size of a ditch 
having the sectional form of an isosceles right triangle, vertex down, and in 
turn the amount of flow, are of course controlled by the depth of soil in the dish. 

A ditch having a wiilth at the top of 14 mm. and a depth of 7 mm. proved 
satisfactory. This gave a volume of about 2.3 cc. In all cases the size of the 
ditch was kept as nearly constant as possible. The width was controlled by 
parallel rulings on the smoothed surface with a caliper-like device cut from tin, 
the actual ditching being done with two razor blades held at an angle of 45° 
with the .soil surface, and a spatula to remove the soil wedge. 

Errors will be produced by non-uniformity in moisture distribution, incom¬ 
plete puddling, construction of an imperfect ditch, high evaporation losses, 
and erroneous decision as to when the ditch is filled, flic method of initial 
wet ting has already been de.scribed. Later additions of water are usually more 
easily incorporated with the already moist cake by running the water on from a 


* For the present purpose a puiUlled condition is considcreil to be one in which the pore 
space of the soil has been suiriciently reduced that true plastic deformation may take place. 
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burette, cutting the soil checkerboard fashion with the spatula, and then 
thoroughly working up the soil In order that none of the impacts shall be 
used up in puddling the soil care must be taken to prepare a well-puddled mass 
in the dish before ditching. 

The preparation of a clean ditch of constant size is difficult with the stickier 
soils at high moisture contents. The loss of water during the dropping was 
found to be of relatively slight effect except in the drier stages. This was 
checked by making a moisture determination at the end of the run for each 
soil. The final water content was found to agree closely with that desired. 
With care, soil losses due to spattering are slight and seldom exceed 0.1 gm. in 
20 gm. of soil. 



Fig. 4. Moisture Content— Impact Curves for Aikf.n Clay Loam, Yolo Clay, and 

Yolo Clay Loam 

Decision as to when the ditch may be considered filled presents some diffi¬ 
culty. The limit of readjustment of the soil mass after the construction of the 
ditch and consequent upon the dropping is clearly not reached until the surface 
of the soil cake is again level, but in a lower position than it originally occupied 
by an amount corresponding to the volume of the soil wedge excavated. In 
order to reduce evaporation losses, the ditch was considered to be filled when a 
number of blows had been delivered sufficient to cause the flattened walls of 
the ditch to be in practically continuous line (in cross section) with the very 
slightly sloping surface of the cake on either side of the ditch. This may be 
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judged by holding a straight edge at right angles to the line of the ditch, and 
resting vertically upon the soil. 

No attempt was made to measure the absolute value of F', a large part of 
the total force being consumed in various ways other than in the production 
of plastic flow. The important thing is that for unit mass, or any small ele¬ 
ment of the total soil mass, F' is reproducible with considerable accuracy, 
because of its direct proportionality to the square root of the height from which 
the soil falls, a value which is easily held constant. 

When the number of impacts needed to produce a given quantity of flow are 
plotted against the corresponding soil moisture contents, curves of the power 
type are obtained. These are plotted for the Aiken clay loam, the Yolo clay, 
and the Yolo clay loam in figure 4. Several sets of values were obtained for 
each of these soils. An idea of the possible duplication of the results may be 
obtained from the position of the experimentally determined points with 
respect to the smooth curve drawn through them. 

The relationship between the number of impacts needed to produce an arbi¬ 
trary, fixed amount of flow in a certain soil and the water content of the soil, 
may be examined by assuming that i = aw*', when log i = log a + w log w, 
where i = the number of impacts needed to fill the ditch, w =* total percentage 
of w'ater (dry basis), and a and n are constants. By carefully plotting the 
experimental values of i and w upon codrdinate paper to a logarithmic scale, 
a straight line is obtained with negative slope. Values for a and n are obtained 
by graphic solution, when a turns out to be large and positive, and n very much 
smaller and negative. The significance of the relationship becomes clearer if 

a 

positive values of n are dealt with, in which case i This is the equa¬ 

tion for a hv-perbolic curve to which both coordinate axes are asymptotes. It 
will be seen that for a given soil, that is to say for fixed values of a and n, i 
increases in inverse proportion to some power of w. The curves Yolo clay loam 
and Yolo clay (fig. 4) are plotted to a logarithmic scale in figure 5. Their 
equations are 

Yolo clay, i = (7.1 X ICH*) W*.** 

Yolo clay loam, i = (1.3 X lO'*) ” 

Impact number—moisture content measurements were made for 50 other 
soils. The results w^ere plotted to a logarithmic scale and the straight line 
relationship was found to hold in every case. Figure 5 gives a few of these. 

Moisture contents at which they have the same stiffness may readily be 
determined from a diagram which includes logarithmic graphs of the impact 
moisture relationships for all of the soils. Such a diagram was prepared, and 
the moisture contents compared when 100 impacts produced an equal amount 
of flow in all soils (table 2). 

The other determinations reported in table 2 were carried out as follows: 
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1. Air-dry moisture content. About 5 gm. of soil was heated at 105®C. for 24 hours in glass 
weighing bottles, the loss in weight being reported as percentage of diy weight of soil. 



2. Moisture equivalent. Thirty grams of air-dry soil were used. The samples in the 
centrifuge cups were kept saturated in pans of water for 24 hours, drained for 30 minutes, and 
then placed in the standard centrifuge machine. The machine was brought up to speed 







TABLE 2 
Soil properties 

(Soils are arranged in ascending order of “water content at 100 impacts”) 


SOIL 

NUMBEft 

WATEB 

CONTENT 
AT 100 
IMPACTS 

AIB OBY 
MOISTUJIE 
CONfENT 

MOISTURE 

EQUIVA¬ 

LENT 

WATER VAPOR 
ABSORBED 
OVER 

3.3 PER CENT 

HtSO* 

COLLOIDAL 

CLAY 

CONTENT 

LOSS ON 
DIGESTION 
WITH 

HYDROGEN 

PEROXIDE 

pH 


Per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

gin, per gm. soil 

per cent 

Per cent 


41 

15.2 

1.02 

16.5 

0413 

13.8 

1.13 

6.05 

45 

19.8 

1.85 

18.6 

.0652 

21.7 

0.85 

6.36 

44 

21 2 

2.02 

20.2 

.0650 

21.7 

1.67 

6.37 

42 

21 6 

2 07 

20.2 

.0556 

18 5 

1.55 

5.75 

24 

24 6 

2.31 

20 9 

.0595 

19.8 

1.99 

6.44 

33 

27.2 

4.74 

27.0 

.1012 

33.4 

1.28 

8.48 

43 

29 0 

2 57 

20.1 

.0721 

24.0 

1 18 

7.54 

6 

29 2 

6 18 

23.1 

.0862 

28.7 

0.45 

6.39 

10 

29 3 

4 67 

26.3 

.0925 

30.8 

2.38 

6.70 

40 

31 4 

4 02 

23.7 

.0815 

27.2 

2.44 

6.43 

25 

32.2 

3 57 

32 2 

.0981 

32.7 

1.22 

6.65 

49 

33.4 

4 31 

27 0 

.1052 

35.1 

0.47 

7.76 

19 

33 4 

2 75 

27 3 

0642 

21.4 

2 96 

5.77 

18 

35 6 

3 73 

28 2 

.0957 

31.9 

3.33 

6.60 

22 

36 0 

6 42 

33.2 

.1258 

41 9 

2. 97 

7.78 

11 

37 0 

6 05 

28 1 

1228 

40 9 

2 13 

6 87 

50 

39 4 

5 47 

27 3 

.1105 

36 8 

0.89 

7.78 

12 

43 0 

6 82 

29 8 

.1367 

45 6 

1 68 

6 62 

5 

43 0 

5 39 

29.1 

.1163 

38 8 

1 51 

8.09 

4 

43 2 

4 80 

35 3 

.1701 

56 7 

1.53 

5 55 

36 

43 4 

4 22 

29 6 

1215 

40 5 

0.69 

7.97 

47 

44 6 

6 92 

35 2 

1487 

49 6 

0.53 

7.97 

38 

46 0 

4 53 

29 2 

1445 

48 2 

0.40 

8.14 

48 

; 46 0 

5 99 

' 34 8 

1481 

49 4 j 

2 09 

7 59 

3 

i 46 0 

1 ^ 

33 7 i 

1502 

50 1 I 

3 36 

6 62 

27 

i 47 0 

1 5 52 ; 

28 9 1 

1651 i 

55 0 ! 

1 15 

6.22 

20 

47 5 

i 3 12 

39 1 ! 

1104 : 

36 8 1 

4 81 

5 62 

37 

1 47 5 

4 50 

; 33 3 i 

S .2031 j 

67 7 1 

0.30 

7 99 

16 

i 49 2 

: 5 59 ; 

32 6 

1309 i 

43 6 j 

4.11 

6 85 

8 

1 49 5 

! 6 04 

37 7 

1527 i 

50 2 

2 74 

7 02 

26 

49 5 

; 5 99 j 

33 4 

1358 ; 

45 3 

2.50 

7 08 

2 

' 51 0 

' 7 54 

44 3 ; 

.2623 

87.4 

1 57 1 

7 51 

1 

51 5 ! 

1 7 16 ! 

33 7 ! 

1590 ‘ 

53 0 

1 57 

7.94 

39 i 

1 52 0 : 

i 4 95 ; 

32 8 1 

.1275 I 

42 5 j 

! 1 1-^ 1 

} 8.48 

14 1 

: 52 5 j 

1 7 73 I 

35 5 i 

.1686 ; 

56 2 j 

2 46 

6 74 

21 1 

53 0 i 

i 5 56 j 

38 6 j 

.1764 1 

58.8 

: 2 43 j 

9.13 

32 

54 0 

6 86 i 

33 0 

.1464 j 

48 8 

1 09 ; 

6.19 

34 

55.0 

j 9 31 ; 

35 4 

.1670 i 

55 7 

0 84 ’ 

8.65 

29 

55 0 1 

1 6 53 

34 8 

.1500 

j SO 0 

1 26 1 

5 85 

30 

55 5 

6 68 

43 0 1 

.1516 

50.5 

1 03 

6.37 

31 

55.5 

1 6.82 

30 6 j 

.1492 

49 7 ; 

1 92 

5 66 

13 

56.4 

1 7 82 

43 1 

.1697 

56 6 

3 17 

i 6.71 

15 

58 0 

1 6 13 

43 4 

.1523 

50.8 

4 67 

! 6 30 

35 

58.6 

1 9.91 

37.6 

.2037 

67.9 

0 68 

8.71 

9 

61 0 

8.13 

38.1 

.1629 

54 3 

1.57 

7.16 

28 

61 0 

7.90 

42.8 

.1575 

52.5 

0 81 

7.18 

23 

63.0 

8.96 

39.4 

.1879 

62 6 

1 97 

6,94 

46 

64.0 

8 47 

41.5 

. 1952 

65.1 

1.38 

8.11 

17 

70.0 

9.67 

49.3 

.2000 

66.7 

2.99 

6.95 

7 

71 0 

11 5 

43.2 

.1140 

38.0 

5.43 

7 21 
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gradually and maintained at between 2,450 and 2,475 r.p.m. for 30 minutes, after which the 
power was shut off and it was allowed to come to rest without the use of brakes. The soils 
were then rapidly transferred to covered cans and moisture determinations made in the usual 
way. 

3. Water vapor adsorbed over 3.3 per cent sulfuric acid. The method of W. O. Robinson 
(14) was followed, with the exception that the soils were not ground to pass a 100-mesh 
sieve, previous experiments having shown this to be unnecessary. The adsorption was 
continued in partially evacuated glass desiccators, held at 30°C. for 5 days in a large air 
thermostat. 

4. ^^CoUcidal clay"' content. An approximation to this value was obtained by dividing the 
water vapor adsorbed per gram of soil by 0.3 and multiplying by 100. In connection with 
some vapor pressure studies under way in this division the validity of the average factor 
0.3* as a means of calculating the approximate amount of colloidal material in soils was later 
examined for samples of colloidal clay separated from some other Californian soils. The 
results are given in table 3. The colloidal matter for the 5 soils was obtained by centrifuging 
at 35,000 r.p.m. from an aqueous suspension of clay having a maximum particle diameter of 
0.001 mm., previously fractionated by sedimentation. No dispersing agent other than water 


TABLE 3 

Water vapor adsorption by different soil colloids over 3.3 per cent sulfuric acid for 5 days 


SOIL NUMBZl 

NAME or SOIL 

WATXt VAPOl AOSOIBXD 

PEI CM. OP COLLOID 

] 


tm. 

321 

Aiken (Horizon A) 

0.283 

322 

San Joaquin (Horizon B) 

0.298 

323 

Stockton subsoil 

0.307 

324 

Yolo (Horizon A) 

0.317 

325 

Peat 

0.296 

Mean. 

0.300 


was used and the soils were not triturated. After removal from the centrifuge bowl the 
colloid was air-dried and gradually brought to constant weight over sulfuric acid. It was 
then ground to pass through a 0.25-mm. mesh screen and the powdered material used for the 
adsorption trials. No attempt was made to separate all of the colloid from the soils. There 
is close agreement in the average water vapor adsorption per gram of colloid with that obtained 
by Robinson. A narrower range was obtained, but that was to be expected, as only one- 
seventh as many soil colloids were used. 

5. Loss on digestion with hydrogen peroxide. Two grams of oven-dried soil were weighed into 
a freshly dried 50-cc. Erlenmeyer flask, to the neck of which had been fused a 7-cm. length of 
glass tubing to act as a reflux condenser, and a shorter, slanting, side-tube to permit insertion 
of the soil. The flask and contents were next counterpoised against a similar, but empty, 
flask. Then 5 cc. of water and 10 cc. of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide were added, the mix¬ 
ture was shaken, allowed to digest for 1 hour without external heating, placed on the steam- 
bath for 1 to 1J hours, removed to an oven with the corresponding counterpoise flask, brought 
to approximate dr 3 mess, and then dried for an additional 24 hours, before being cooled and 
weighed against the same counterpoise cooled in the same way. The loss in weight, after 
correction was made for the solid residue remaining from the heating and evaporation of 10 
cc. of the hydrogen peroxide, was considered as organic matter. 


* W. 0. Robinson obtained a mean value of 0.298 gm. per gm. of soil colloidal matter. 
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6. Hydrogen-ion concentration. This was determined electrometrically with a Leeds and 
Northrup Laboratory Type Potentiometer, using a hydrogen electrode and a soil-water 
mixture in the ratio 1:2. 


DISCUSSION 

From the relationship i = aw’*, which is established in the present work for 
the higher values of it is evident that as the total water content diminishes 
the number of impacts necessary to produce the prescribed amount of flow 
increases indefinitely. This relationship is very similar to that obtained by 
Haines (9) when comparing the extrusion pressure in tons per square inch with 
the moisture content of certain porcelain clays. Haines experienced difficulty 
in the case of soils at the lower moisture contents becausejof interlocking of soil 



Fig. 6. Rflation Bktween Colloidal Clay Content and Moisture Content at 
Points or Equal Stiffness 

Colloidal clay content calculated from the amount of water vapwr absorbed over 3.3 
per cent sulfuric acid. 


particles and squeezing out of water. It is doubtful whether the impact 
method could be used to examine the relationship for soils in the very dry 
condition because of the necessity of producing and maintaining a puddled 
condition, and of applying an impact force in excess of the yield value. Both 
methods present difficulties when it is desired to explore regions of low moisture 
content. However, it does appear that fairly hea\y soils may be considered 
as plastics over a wider moisture range than is ordinarily conceded. The in¬ 
crease in plasticity with pressure, for a given moisture content, is well known 
among ceramic workers (12) and is explained by Haines (8) on the basis of a 
gradient in pressure of attraction between tlie clay particle and its water film 
on passing from the outer to the inner film layers. 
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The dependence of the moisture content at which one soil is of the same 
stiffness as another upon the actively water-vapor adsorptive material in the 
soil, is well indicated by the scatter diagram of figure 6. There is found to be a 
positive correlation of 0.797 between these two sets of values. According to 
the theory of plastic flow postulated by Searle (16) for clays, their plasticity 
depends upon the presence of a lubricating colloidal suspension surrounding 
the non-plastic particles. The present evidence indicates that the greater the 
quantity of the colloid in a soil the less perfect the lubrication between the 
aggregates for a given moisture content, and hence the less mobile the material. 
Increase in water content is accompanied by a thickening of the water films 
about the colloidal aggregates and a more ready shearing of the plastic mass. 
It appears reasonable to suppose that a change is brought about in both the 
yield value and the mobility, the former being decreased and the latter 
increased. At high moisture contents, where / is small as compared with the 
force produced by a single impact, and where the number of impacts and 
volume of flow are fixed, the soils evidently have very nearly the same mobility. 
Comparison of the moisture contents at which they have the same stiffness 
w^ould then become one at which their mobilities were practically the same. 
The absolute measurement of the colloid content of a soil, if that is possible, 
and even the definition of the term ^‘colloidal clay,’^ are at the present time 
admittedly imperfect, and vague, yet from the obser\^ations recorded here it 
seems certain that the moisture content at which the stiffness reaches a certain 
value depends, for each soil, upon the amount present of a material which has 
as one of its properties a high adsorptive capacity, a typically colloidal char¬ 
acteristic. No attempt was made in the present work to investigate the nature 
of the colloidal material, other than by means of the hydrogen electrode, nor 
of its absorptive capacity for replaceable cations. According to Baver’s 
observations (3) both of these properties may be expected to exert appreciable 
influence upon soils in the plastic state. Their effect upon the present group 
of soils, or upon other similar ones, is reserved for later investigation. 

The scatter diagrams (figs. 7 and 8) obtained by plotting the air-dry moisture 
content and the moisture equivalent (table 2, columns 3 and 4) respectively, 
against the moisture content of the soils at f>oints of equal stiffness (table 2, 
column 2) indicate the same close relationship (r 2.3 = +0.855 and r 2.4 = 
+0.901) to exist in these cases as is true for the correlation already given between 
the amount of water-vapor adsorbed and the moisture content of the soils at 
points of equal stiffness. The significance of the three coefficients may be 
examined most readily by reference to a table by Fisher (7, p. 176) in which arc 
given values of the correlation coefficient for different levels of significance 
when different numbers of observations are made. From this table it is found 
that the probability that such correlations as have been obtained would arise 
by random sampling of an uncorrelated population is exceedingly low; namely, 
much less than .01 in each case. It is evident that a close relationship would 
be found to exist between these values at any of the comparable points upon 
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the logarithmic curves, because of the similarity in slope of the latter. The 
results of the experiment suggest that a scale of relative stiffness could be 
planned in which stiffness is measured by the number of standard impacts 



Fig. 7. Relation Between tiie Air-Dry'' Moisture Content and Moisture Content at 

Points oe Equal Stiffness 



Fio. 8 . Relation Between the Moisture Equivalent and Moisture Content at 

Points of Equal Stiffness 
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needed to fill a ditch of standard size. In the present case, for example, the 
relative stiffness of the soils whose impact moisture curves are drawn in figure 
5, may be obtained for any desired moisture content by a vertical section 
through the graph. It must be borne in mind, however, that extrapolation 
of the curves into regions of the lower values of w is not permissible beyond a 
point where the effective force of the impact is only just equal to the internal 
friction of the soil. 

No relation is apparent between the order of arrangement of the soils at 
moistnesses of equal stiffness and their hydrogen peroxide decomposible organic 
matter. It must be concluded that for the soils examined, which are of rather 
low organic matter content, the latter simply behaves as an additional amount 
of coUoidal material. Side-effects may exist for higher contents of organic 
matter. No distinct correlation was apparent between soil reaction and stiff¬ 
ness. The importance of the amount of colloidal material is thus further 
emphasized. 


SUMMARY 

A number of soils of different origin, family, stage of development, group* 
and series, and developed under different climatic conditions, were examined 
for several physical and a few chemical properties with regard to the relation 
existing between these properties and the behavior of the soils in the plas¬ 
tic state. 

The soils used had moisture equivalents ranging from 16 to 51 per cent, 
colloidal clay contents, as measured by the water vapor adsorption method, 
from 15 to 64 per cent, pH values from 5.55 to 9.15, and were predominantly 
low in organic matter as measured by digestion with 30 per cent hydro¬ 
gen peroxide. 

By closer attention to, and greater control of, the details of the method 
originally devised by Atterberg for measuring the moisture content of soils 
at the so-called “Fliessgrenze,” and by consideration of the laws of flow of 
plastic solids developed by Bingham, a simple method was devised whereby the 
moisture content of soils may be compared at states of equal stiffness. Equal 
stiffness is defined as that consistency at which the application of an equal 
force produces in different soils an equal amount of flow. The method is 
described, and involves dropping a flat-bottomed, straight-sided, metal con¬ 
tainer, holding the plastic mass of soil of known moisture content, from a fixed 
height to a fixed, flat surface, until a ditch, previously excavated in the soil, 
is filled. By determining the number of impacts needed to fill the ditch at 
different moisture contents of the soil, and by graphically plotting the results, 
hyperbolic curves were obtained in all cases. There was found to be a close 
positive correlation between the air-dry moisture content, the moisture equiva¬ 
lent, and the colloidal clay content, respectively, and the soil moisture content 
at states of equal stiffness. This proved true for all degrees of stiffness, and 
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indicates that large quantities of water are bound by the soil colloidal material 
and that lubrication of the plastic mass is delayed when much colloidal matter 
is present. 

The effect of natural soil organic matter, among the soils used, appeared no 
different from that of inorganic colloidal material. The hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of the soils was without any distinct effect upon the amount of 
moisture needed to produce a given stiffness. 
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In this paper the results of some investigations on the chemistry of sub¬ 
merged soils and submerged soil solutions are presented with the hope of throw¬ 
ing some light on the failure of such soils to grow satisfactory crops. Hitherto 
this failure has popularly been ascribed to lack of aeration, lack of nitrites, and 
other conditions caused by the lack of oxygen. 

Preliminary laboratory experiments showed several specific causes of the 
toxicity of submerged soil solutions. These solutions differ markedly from 
aerated soil solutions in that they contain relatively large quantities of manga¬ 
nese and iron. Hydrogen sulfide and other poisonous gases are developed, and 
in cases where the soil is long submerged, the soluble bases are largely ex¬ 
hausted. 

In the course of the investigation on the composition of submerged soil solu¬ 
tions, it was found that considerable gas was given off by submerged soils. This 
pha.se of the problem was studied, as it is closely allied to the composition of 
the solution and of the residual soils. 

1>RF.L1UIN.\RY WORK 

A corn field on Congaree silt loam near Colvin Run, Virginia, contained a 
poorly drained spot which was under water several times after the corn had 
reached a growth of about six inches. During most of the growing seasons 
there was little rain and the poorly drained spot was dry on the surface, but the 
corn did not grow on this spot. Samples of soil solution were taken in the mid¬ 
dle of the poorly drained spot and also a few yards away, where corn grew 
exceptionally well. Qualitative examination showed an unusually large 
quantity of soluble manganaese and iron and the water extracts of the soils 
were analyzed quantitatively for these elements. The results are given in 
table 1. 

The data of table 1 show that the concentration of iron and manganese in the 
subsoil solution of the poorly drained spot is relatively very high. The subsoil 
solution of this spot is higher in manganese and iron than the surface soil solu¬ 
tion and very much higher than the solution of the fertile adjoining spot. The 
water table of the poorly drained spot was about two feet below the surface and 
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the sample taken from the subsoil was submerged in water. There is abundant 
evidence in the literature that the concentrations for iron and manganese shown 
are sufficiently high to cause toxicity. 

IRON AND MANGANESE IN BOG WATERS 

The high iron and manganese content of the poorly drained spot of Congaree 
silt loam is a sufficient cause for its toxicity, and naturally leads to the examina¬ 
tion of bog waters and poorly drained soil solution to see whether the observed 
condition is general. Accordingly, samples of solutions were taken from a few 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of iron and manganese in the water extract of well-drained and poorly drained spots 
of Congaree Silt Loam^ Colvin Run^ Va. 


DEPTH OP SOIL 

DKAINAGK 

rioK AS FeiOi 

MANOAMESE AS MoO 

inches 


p.p.m. 

p.p.m. 

0-7 

Poor 

1.4 

2.0 

40 

Poor 

17.0 

28.0 

0-7 

Good 

0.9 

2.1 

40 

Good 

2.1 

2.2 


TABLE 2 

Iron and manganese in certain bog waters 


LOCATION 

FeiO. 

MnO 


ppm. 

p.p.m. 

Quarry in Falls Church, Va: 



Surface. 

1 6 

1.0 

18 inches deep. 

5.6 

1.4 

36 inches deep; in mud. 

8.7 

4 2 

Greenway Downs, Falls Church, Va.: 



About 48 inches deep; in mud. 

41.2 

7.1 

Vienna, Va.: 



About 4} feet deep; in mud. 

2 9 

4.3 

Arlington Brick Yards, Va,: 



Surface. 

1 3 

0.8 

24 inches deep; in mud. 

2.1 

1.1 


nearby bogs in Virginia. There was considerable flow from two of the bogs, and 
samples were taken from the surface and also just beneath the mud at the 
bottom. The process of taking the solution was simple. The solution w^as 
filtered through a Pasteur-Chamberland tube. This tube was connected by a 
long rubber tube to the sample bottle which was exhausted by a hand pump. 
The first liter was discarded in order to get a representative sample. 

The Vienna bog is an old natural one. The others are artificial and the bog 
near Falls Church is of recent origin. The results of the analysis are given in 
table 2. 
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Table 2 shows very variable quantities of iron and manganese. Both in¬ 
crease with depth where samples were taken at different depths. There is 
probably a surface dilution with rain and drainage water from better drained 
spots. The surface of the bog in Greenway Downs showed the peculiar iri¬ 
descent film characteristic of chalybeate w^aters when they come in contact with 
air. Such waters contain ferrous carbonate and generally manganous carbon¬ 
ate held in solution by carbon dioxide. The ferrous iron at the surface is oxi¬ 
dized and precipitated as a thin film. The deep samples from the Arlington 
Brick Yards and from Vienna are not especially high in manganese and iron, 
presumably because th^se elements have been leached out. The deep sample 
from the bog near the Falls Church Quarry is higher in manganese and iron, as 
might be expected from the fact that the bog was of recent origin and probably 
contains considerable extractable manganese. 

TABLE 3 

Variniion of solubility of tnangantse and iron with time of extraction 


Kelley and McGeorge 

SOIL NrilBKl 

1 

DI SATION Of EXTEACTIOK j 

MAMGAKKSK AS MoO 



p.p.m. 

513 

1 hour 

2 37 


24 hours | 

2.37 


7 days 

14 1 

314 

1 hour 

2.33 


24 hours 

I 4 75 

1 

7 days ' 

11 9 

319 j 

1 hour 

1.41 


1 24 hours 

4 28 


1 7 days 

7 07 


It ap[)ears from these results that bog waters vary considerably in their 
content of manganese and iron. The (jiiantities of these elements in river and 
well waters are interesting in this connection. Clarke (3) cities analyses of 
the Potomac, Mississippi, and James Rivers. The manganese content of these 
rivers varies from 0.05 to 0.22 p.p.m, of manganous oxide. The water from five 
wells in Falls Church, Virginia, contained from a trace to 0.15 p.p.m. of man¬ 
ganous oxide and from 0.24 to 1.5 p.p.m. of iron calculated as ferric oxide. Bog 
waters are therefore considerably higher in manganese and iron than are ordi¬ 
nary drainage waters. 

IRON AND MANGANESE IN SUBMERGED SOIL SOLUTIONS 

From the preceding data it is reasonable to expect that solutions of sub¬ 
merged soils will be high in iron and manganese. Kelley and McGeorge (18) 
have shown that the solubility of manganese in Hawaiian soils increases with 
time of contact with water. The soils they used were shaken with five parts of 
water in a stoppered bottle. Their results are given in table v5. 



TABLE 4 

Development of soluble iron and manganese with time of submergence 
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Table 3 shows a steady increase in the quantity of manganese dissolved with 
time of contact and a comparatively large content of manganese. The soils 
studied by Kelley and McGeorge were very high in alumina, iron, and manga¬ 
nese, differing considerably in this respect from American soils. 

Experiments somewhat similar to those of Kelley and McGeorge have been 
carried out with American soilfe. For this purpose about vSOO gm. of soil was 
placed in a bottle with about 2,500 cc. of water and the bottle stoppered. The 
bottles were shaken thoroughly once a day and samples of the solution were 
drawn at certain intervals, care being taken to admit as little air as possible. 
The samples were analyzed for iron and manganese. The results are given in 
table 4. The third column gives the total manganese in the soil and the re¬ 
maining columns give the manganese and iron content of the solution in parts 
per million. 

Table 4 shows that the solubility of manganese increases with time of sub¬ 
mergence in all cases where there was any appreciable quantity of manganese 
in the soil. In general, the increase in the solubility of manganese with time of 
submergence, is greatest when there is an abundance of organic matter in the 
soil. Subsoils show very little initial solubility of manganese and the solu¬ 
bility does not increase much with time. Whether this is because of the form 
in which the manganese occurs or of the lack of suitable organic matter, is not 
known. In general, the subsoils are low in manganese, but one subsoil, that 
of the Orangeburg fine sandy loam, contained the largest quantity of manga¬ 
nese of any of the samples. The organic matter in this subsoil was but 0.77 per 
cent. The quantity of manganese made soluble is not proportional to the 
total quantity present, though, in general, soils low in total manganese show^ 
a low solubility. An exception to this generality is the Penn silt loam with 
only 0.043 per cent manganous oxide, which yielded a solution containing 64.4 
p.p.m. In this soil three quarters of the manganese was made soluble. The 
maximum solubility for manganese was probably not reached in these experi¬ 
ments. The sample of Manor loam from Virginia which showed a solubility of 
25.2 p.p.m. of manganese oxide after 80 days, yielded 60 p.p.m. after standing 
10 years in a stoppered bottle. 

The solubility of the iron also increases with time, but passes through a max¬ 
imum with some soils. This may be due to the oxidation of ferrous bicarbonate 
and consequent precipitation of ferric hydroxide by the admission of a small 
quantity of air when the samples were taken. This oidation takes place rather 
rapidly, for the submerged soil solutions generally showed the characteristic 
film of chalybeate waters after standing in the laboratory a few hours. It is 
possible that the precipitation of iron may be caused by the development of 
ammonia which, according to Subramanyan (32, 33), somtimes forms under 
submerged soil conditions. The sample of Manor loam from Virginia which 
had been standing in a stoppered bottle for 10 years contained only 1 p.p.m. 
of iron calculated as ferric oxide. There was a heavy precipitate of iron oxide 
in the solution just above the surface of the submerged soil. The Huntington 
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loam, Chester loam from Virginia, Hagerstown loam, Wabash silt loam, and 
Clarkesville silt loam show a decrease in the soluble iron from the 22- to the 
60-day period. Iron is evidently precipitated more readily from chalybeate 
solutions than is manganese. This is in agreement with the observations of 
Fresenius (3,p. 532). 

GENERAL COMPOSITION OF SUBMERGED SOIL SOLUTIONS 

In the previous experiments it was noted that some of the submerged soil 
solutions contained comparatively large quantities of calcium and magnesium. 
The determination of these elements in submerged soil solutions has little 
bearing on the toxicity of submerged soils. If, however, the solubility of cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, and other elements is greatly increased by submerged soil 
conditions, these elements may be dissolved to such an extent as to render the 
soils unproductive. Accordingly a number of the submerged solutions were 
analyzed for silica, alumina, iron, manganese, lime, magnesia, potash, and soda. 
The corresponding analysis of the fresh solutions were also made. The 
analyses are given in table 5. 

Table 5 shows a great increase in the solubility of lime and mangesia as w^ell 
as an increase in iron and manganese, which has been noted before. Silica 
and presumably alumina remain much the same as in the beginning, except that 
the solubility of the silica is somewhat increased in the soils containing^ much 
organic matter. Soils low in organic matter such as the Cecil and Orangeburg 
show very little actual increase in any of the constituents. 

Potash and .soda show a considerable actual increase in all cases. There is 
undoubtedly some soil mineral decomposition going on during the long time of 
submergence. The great increase of the lime, magnesia, iron, and manganese, 
due mainly to the presence of carbon dioxide, probably causes base exchange 
processes to be ojierative. The concentrations of potash and soda would be 
increased by this cause. 

According to the figures given, there is but little increase in the solubility of 
alumina with time of .submergence. Stoklasa (31) reports that a specimen of 
marsh waiter contained 273 p.p.m. of alumina. This speciment must have been 
very acid, for Magistad (22) found that a pH of 3,96 vwas required to hold 200 
parts of alumina in solution. The pH of the solutions e.xamined was not less 
than 5.0, which is capable of holding only about 2 p.p.m. of alumina in solution. 
The presence of other soluble material tends to lower rather than to raise the 
solubility of the alumina, according to Joffe and McLean (15). It is apparent, 
therefore, that the solubility of alumina is not increased by submerged soil 
conditions. 

The solubility of lime is so high under submerged soil conditions that such 
a soil would soon lose all the lime it contained, provided, of course, that there 
was movement of the solution or movement of the lime by diffusion. From a 
comparison of the composition of tlie solutions given in table 5 with the com¬ 
position of the soils given in a previous bulletin (26) it can be seen that soils 
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long submerged would contain little but silica and alumina. This depletion 
of essential elements is given by Hilgard as a prominent cause of the unpro¬ 
ductiveness of poorly drained soils. 


EFFECT OF CARBON DIOXIDE ON THE SOLUBILITY OF SUBMERGED SOIL 

CONSTITUENTS 

It will be shown later that gases formed from submerged soils contain carbon 
dioxide. Solutions saturated with this gas have the property of dissolving 
large quantities of lime and magnesia, as is well known. If a flask partially 
filled with some of the more concentrated submerged soil solutions is evac¬ 
uated, precij)itation of manganese, iron, calcium, and magnesium takes place. 
Those elements are evidently held in solution by carbon dioxide. It is self- 
evident that the solubility of lime and magnesia in soils would be increased 


TABLE 6 

Influence of carbon dioxide on ihe solubility of manganese 


SOILS A>n) LOC ATION 

MnO DissoLvi 

Distilled HjO 

;i) IN 24 HOiTss 

COi-saturated HiO 


ppm. 1 

p.p.m. 

Bermudian silt loam, \’irginia. 

0 9 

15.0 

I^uisa loam, \'irginia. .... . 

! 01 

13.9 

Manor loam, V irginia .... ... 

2 9 

28 9 

Penn loam, Virginia. . 

2 0 

23.8 

Penn silt loam, V’irginia. . . 

1 2 

3 3 

Sassafras loam, District of Columbia ... • i 

1 

1.0 

3.6 


by bubbling carbon dioxide tlirough the soil. Presumably the solubility of 
iron and manganese would be likewise increased. Some experiments were 
carried out in this connection. A slow stream of carbon dioxide was bubbled 
through a one to five mixture of soil and water for 24 hours. Manganese 
was determined in these solutions and also in solutions of the same soils in 
the absence of carbon dioxide. The results are given in table 6. 

Table 6 shows that the solubility of manganese is greatly increased by the 
presence of carbon dioxide. Several factors are operative here. The reaction 
is made more acid, i alcium and magnesium go into solution as bicarbonates, 
and a greater exchange of bases takes place. The solution being saturated with 
carbon dioxide, any manganous or ferrous compounds formed would be dis¬ 
solved by the carbon dioxide. The solubility of iron is presumably increased 
by the presence of carbon dioxide, for there is every reason to believe it would 
act like manganese in this respect. 
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INFLUENCE OF AIR VOIDS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOLUBLE IRON AND 

MANGANESE 

In the experiments on the development of soluble iron and manganese, 
(table 4) some air was let into the bottles when samples of the solution were 
taken. It seemed possible that the oxygen of the air admitted would have 
some effect on the solubility of the iron and manganese, though the volume 
of air was comparatively small. To test this point, three soils were submerged 
in such a manner that nitrogen instead of air replaced the withdrawn solution. 
Samples were withdrawn at an interval of 30 days. The iron and manganese 
contents of the resulting solutions are given in table 7. 

It is apparent that the introduction of such quantities of air are not signifi¬ 
cant but it is not to be concluded that soil solutions are independent of the 
presence or absence of air. When solutions from submerged soils are allowed 
to stand in an open beaker they become cloudy, and a reddish brown precipitate 
soon forms. The same precipitate is formed when air is slowly bubbled 


TABLE 7 

Comparison of iron and manganese solubilities in stoppered bottles with air and nitrogen voids 




DAYS DUEATION. 1 5 


soa AND LOCATION 

NltroKen-filled vote’s | 

Air-6llcd void* 


FeiOi 

MnO 

FeiO. 

UnO 

Cariitigton loam, Iowa. 

p.p.m. 

34 

P 1 

8 0 

p.p.m. 

1 31 

ppm, 

9.6 

Chester loam, Virginia. 

18 

11 6 

1 16 

10 2 

Hagerstown loam, Maryland. 

14 j 

1 6.6 

12 

7.6 


through the solution. The iron is first deposited. Long continued contact 
with air produces a separation of a portion of the manganese. 

THE REACTION OF SUBMERGED SOIL SOLUHOKS 

The reaction of submerged soil solutions is of interest in connection with 
the toxicity cf such solutions. It is also important as a possible cause of the 
greatly increased solubility of the bases, particularly of ferrous iron and man¬ 
ganese. The solubility of the last two named elements is greatly increased with 
increasing hydrogen-ion concentrations of soil solutions. 

It is commonly supposed that submerged soil solutions are more acid than 
aerated solutions of the same soil. On the contrary, Gillespie (8) and Subra- 
raanyan (32) have found that submerged soil solutions are less acid than aerated 
solutions. Subramanyan found that the nitrogen compounds in the rice paddy 
fields rapidly develop ammonia, which decreases the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tions. 
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The hydrogen-ion concentration of a number of soils and solutions resulting 
from 60 days submergence has been measured. In all cases, as shown in table 
9, the gas in contact with the solutions contained carbon dioxide. The appara¬ 
tus used to measure the hydrogen-ion concentrations was of the bubbling ceU 
type and is not particularly well adapted for this purjiosc, since the dissolved 
carbon dioxide is rapidly displaced by the hydrogen. The readings were there¬ 
fore taken as quickly as possible and another reading was taken after the 
hydrogen had been bubbled through the solution for 60 minutes. The results 
are given in table 8. 

Table 8 shows that du* reading when first taken was usually about pH 6. 
The readings were very variable and rose rapidly at first. The Cecil and 
Orangeburg series l^ehaved differently from the others. Tliere was very little 


TAWLE 8 

Reaction of certain soils and submer^e^I soil solutions 




SOLLTION 

SOILS SND LOCALITY 

SOIL 

Fir«it read¬ 
ing 

After 60 
minutes 
bubbling 


pH 

pH 

pn 

Carrington loam, Iowa ... 

5.18 

7.2 

7 60 

Cecil clay loam, (leorgia 

5 44 

6 0 

6 22 

Chester loam, Virginia 

6 33 

6 5 

i 8 10 

Chester loam. Maryland . 

6 50 

6 6 

8.00 

Clarkcsville sill loam, Tennessee . 

6 20 

5 5 

7 93 

Hagerstown loam, Maivdand . 

7 58 

6 2 

8 53 

Huntington loam, Maryland 

5 S3 

6 6 

8 36 

Manor loam, ary land 

5 80 

6 0 

7 93 

Orangeburg line sandy loam, surface, Mississippi 

i 5 12 i 

4.5 

4 48 

Orangeburg bne sandy loam, subsoil. Mississippi 

I 4 70 

4 7 

4 70 

Wabash silt loam, Nebraska .. 

1 

6 0 

7 50 


change in the rcachings with time in these two soils and the Orangeburg surface 
changed to a lower rather than a higher reading w ith time. Table 8 shows that 
the Cecil and Orangel)urg soils develoj)ed very little soluble constitutents with 
submergence, a property doubtless connected w ith this behavior. 

After hydrogen had been passed through the solution for about an hour 
the majority of the readings became constant (for any one soil) at a pH value 
varying betw een 7.5 and 8.5. This point is probably governed by the reaction 
of the carbonates precipitated from the solution by the displacement of the dis¬ 
solved carbon dioxide by hydrogen. 

The foregoing values were taken after the solution had been submerged 60 
days. Since Subramanyan (52, 55) has shown that submerged soils give 
off ammonia at some stages of submergence, it is possible that these solutions 
might have been alkaline at some earlier stage. It would be difficult to recon- 
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cile this with the observed continually increasing concentration of iron and 
manganese in solution. It would seem that the pH would be governed by the 
carbon dioxide evolved and this was sufficient to nearly saturate the solution 
each time when tested. 


GASES FROM SUBMERGED SOIL 

In nearly all the experiments it was noticed that gas was given off by the 
submerged soil mass. The solutions are tlierefore saturated with these gases 
and their composition may be expected to have an influence upon the toxicity 
of the solutions. A study of the composition of these gases was therefore 
undertaken. 

The gases from submerged soils may be expected to resemble the gas some¬ 
times arising from marshes. This ‘‘marsh gas'’ consists mainly of methane 
with a small quantity of carbon dioxide, and occasionally hydrogen is reported. 

Gases from submerged soils owe their origin to the decomposition of organic 
matter by anerobic bacteria. Omelianski (2vS) has identified a number of such 
soil bacteria. These microorganisms produce mainJy methane and hydrogen 
and in some cases smaU quantities of hydrogen sulfide and mercajitans. 

Harrison and Subramania Ayer (10) determined the composition of a large 
number of gas samples from rice paddy fields. They found that the gas dis¬ 
lodged by poking the soil in a submerged and recently transplanted rice field 
consisted largely of methane with small quantities of hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and oxygen. In the gases arising normally from the surface of a 
growing rice field, methane and hydrogen disappear and the gas consists of 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and oxygen. They account for the difference of 
compiosition of the gases developed by assuming that the blue-green algae 
growing on the paddy fields decompose the marsh gas and convert it into car¬ 
bon dioxide and water and the hydrogen into water. 

The gases were generated and collected in the following manner. Four 
hundred or five hundred grams of sdil were placed in a 2^-liter bottle. The 
bottle was entirely filled with water, making about a one to five mixture. 
After this mixture had stood two or three days the fine bubbles and floating 
organic matter collecting on the top were floated off by water and the bottle 
was stoppered and connected to an inverted flask or endionieter entirely filled 
with water. In this way water displaced the air in the entire apparatus. 
The connection was so made that the arising gas displaced the w ater in the flask 
or eudiometer. The end of tlie outlet tube was placed several inches under 
water so there was no opportunity for the air to suck back into the collecting 
chamber. Under these conditions gas commenced to appear after from two 
weeks to two months. The rates of gas evolution varied greatly with different 
soils and at different times with the same soil. In one case 1,000 gm. of soil 
yielded 250 cc. gas daily; with another soil about 5 cc. was given off in the same 
time. In general, the gas evolution was more rapid at higher than at lower 
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temperatures. In all cases gas was eventually produced. No attempt was 
made to effect microbiological control. The analyses of the gases obtained 
are given in table 9. 

The analyses given in table 9 show the gases to be mainly methane, generally 
with some hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, oxygen, and in some cases 
carbon monoxide. Qualitative examination showed the presence of a small 
quantity of sulphur in the gases. 

The observ'ations of Harrison and Subramania Ayer (10) are confirmed with 
respect to the disappearance of hydrogen and the formation of a large quantity 
of nitrogen in submerged soils where blue-green algae are present. It will be 
noted that no hydrogen was given off by the Carrington, Hagerstowm, Cecil, and 
one sample of the Wabash soils. The solutions from these soils supported a 


TAItLE 9 

Compoi>ition of ^ases from submerged soils 



i 

! e 

! s 

i 1 

1 s ! 

1 ? i 

. c 1 

55 

u. 

8 

CARBON 

DIOXIDE 

CARBON 

MONOXIDE 

OXYGEN 

w 1- 


j 

1 per cent 

i ! 

1 per cent > 

Per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

C'arrington loam'*'. 

. . 1 66 0 

' Xonc ^ 

20 1 

8.6 

None 

3.7 

None 

CVcil clay loam*. . 

1 54 5 

! None i 

35 8 

6.8 

Xone 

2.7 

Xone 

Chester loam. 

. ! 07 5 

! 7 8 I 

14 7 

4.7 

Xone 

3.2 

2.1 

Hagerstown luam*. 

'■ 5S 2 

Xonc ] 

30 1 

7 5 


4.2 

None 

Huntington loamt 

. \ (A 0 

1 15 9 I 


1 8 

2 8 


0.8 

Huntington loam . . 

: (>4 8 

1 16 5 ! 

7 3 1 

3 9 

3.2 

3.2 

1.2 

Huntington loam 

j 6() 8 

• 24.2 j 

1 9 

3.1 

3.0 



Orangeburg fine .‘^andy loam 

; (»5 7 

i 12 5 j 

11.8 

3.7 

Xone 

3.8 : 

2.5 

Wabash silt loamf. 

47 0 

1 25 0 1 


3.7 




Wabash silt loam*. . 

1 16 2 

Xonc ' 

02 8 

15.2 

Xone 

5.8 

None 


* 'I'hcse mixturt's supi'Kirtcd a heavy jijrowth of hlue-green algae. 

t There was some air contamination in these samples and consequently a complete analysis 
was not made. 


heavy grow ih of bluc-grcen algae. The methane of the gases from three of 
these four soils is low er than the gases from the other soils and the nitrogen is 
very much higher. The blue-green alga has been identified by N. R. Smith of 
this bureau as a member of the Chlamydomonos group. WTien blue-green 
algae appeared soon after the submergence of the soil the evolution of gas 
was invariably delayed and the evolution proceeded at a much slow er rate than 
w^here no algae w ere present. 

The occurrence of carbon monoxide appears to be unubual in marsh gas, and 
the analysis was checked in several w ays. The percentage of carbon monoxide 
was determined by absorption by cuprous chloride, bnder some conditions 
the alkaline pyrogallol used for the absorption of oxygen, previous to the car¬ 
bon monoxide determination, may give off some carbon monoxide. How ever, 
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several analyses made on gases from other soils in the same manner showed only 
a trifling absorption, within the limits of experimental errors. The presence of 
carbon monoxide in the two different samples of gas from the Huntington loam 
was confirmed by tests with Hoolamite tubes (12). Tests with these tubes on a 
sample of gas from the Huntington loam showed the presence of a compara¬ 
tively large quantity of carbon monoxide. Gases from the Wabash and 
Hagerstowm soils, w'hich showxd a carbon monoxide absorption so trifling as 
to be well within the limits of experimental error, gave no test for carbon mon¬ 
oxide by the Hoolamite tubes. The presence of carbon monoxide in gases from 
submerged soils seems never to have been reported. Lbhnis (21), Mulder (23), 
and Corenw’inder (5) report the formation of small quantities of carbon monox¬ 
ide from manure. Langdon (18) found that the gases of the floaters of the 
giant help contained from 1 to 12 per cent carbon monoxide. 

The composition of the gases has an interesting relation to the composition of 
the solutions. In all cases carbon dioxide was j)resent in the gas phase in 
considerable quantities and ferrous iron, manganese, calcium, magnesium, 
and perhaps other elements were held in solution as bicarlK)nates. The produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide simultaneously with the reduction of iron, and, probably 
of manganese, by the action of the anaerobic bacteria on the organic matter 
accounts for the observed leaching of iron from j)ooil}’ drained places subjected 
to the “w^atery maceration” mentioned by Hiigard (12). 

The fact that hydrogen is formed by the microorganisms shows that very 
strong reducing conditions prevail and free ferric oxide can not be exi)ected to 
escape reduction under submerged soil conditions. 

The quantity of hydrogen sulfide, mercaptans, and other sulfur-contiiining 
gases formed is, of course, limited by the quantity of sulfur in the soil. Al¬ 
though there is a ver>^ small quantitv of sulfur in the evolved gases, or in the 
solution, there is considerable ferrous sulfide deposited on the sides of tlie con¬ 
taining bottle and throughout the soil mass. In the Huntington loam, more 
than three-quarters of the total sulfur had been converted to sulfides after (A) 
days submergence. This was shown bv the quantity of hydrogen sulfide evolved 
on boiling the submerged soil with dilute hydrochloric acid. Murray and 
Irvine (24) found a similar precipitation of iron sulfide in the blue muck of the 
littoral sea bottom w'hen the mud was mixed with decaying organic matter 
and allowed to stand under water. Rost 127) found sulfides of iron in the lower 
layers of certain Minnesota peats. 

The quantity of organic matter consumed in the production of methane, 
carbon dioxide, and hydrogen presents an interesting jihase of this w’ork. 
From 100 gm. of Carrington loam 1,365 cc. of gas was produced in about three 
months. This quantity of gas contained 0.69 gm. methane and 0.2 gm. carbon 
dioxide. On the assumption that this material is derived solely from the 
organic matter ol the soil it represents about 25 per cent of the organic matter 
present. A sample of the Huntington showed a more rapid decomposition. 
A kilo of this soil yielded 250 cc. gas daily. At this rate the organic matter 
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would be exhausted in about 60 and 70 days. Probably a larger quantity of 
organic matter went into the solution and into the bodies of the bacteria. 
Hence the disappearance of soil organic matter under submerged soil condi¬ 
tions may be very rapid, as Hilgard (12) suggests. 

The destruction of soil organic matter under submerged soil conditions, 
as described in the foregoing, appears paradoxical in view of the accumulation 
of peat in large quantities in horizons submerged in water. 

An explanation may be found in the creation of a toxic condition in th^ peat, 
as Jeffrey (14) has held. Waksman,^ however, considers that bacteria do 
not function in peat because they are unable to subsist on the lignin \Nhichis 
the only carbohydrate left in j)eat, the cellulose and other carbohydrates having 
disapj)earcd in the earlier stages of peat formation. The organic matter of the 
recently submerged soils would contain organic matter other than lignin and 
therefore supix)rt the growth of bacteria. I. C. Feustal of this bureau reports 
some experiments that are significant in this connection. He submerged three 
samples of a peat })rofile and measured the gases given off. After six months no 
gas had been given off by the samples from the deeper profiles, and the surface 
sample had given but a few cubic centimeters. The deeper samples were then 
in(K'ulate<l with a very active submerged soil and in four months no gas has 
been given by those samples, d hiessen, Reinhardt, and Johnson (34) consider 
it proved that bacteria exist and function in peat at ail depths. In view of Mr. 
FeustaTs experiments, however, we are forced to conclude that some sam.ples of 
peat do not contain gas-producing bacteria and furthermore arc toxic to such 
bacteria. Jelfrey (14) holds that yellow spores of bacteria are present even in 
coals and appear as indestrucliljle as the gold they resemble. He considers 
that peat in the deeper protde is antiseptic and bacteria are prevented from 
growth thereby. I he toxicity, however, is not sufficient to kill the spores, 
which may develop under j^roper conditions. Jeffrey’s viewpoint seems to 
clarify the situation. If sjxires are f^resent and can germinate, cultures w'ould 
be obtained when peat samples were put in the proper environment, but it 
would not follow that l)actcria were functioning in the peat. 

Gillespie (8) has shown that a strong reduction potential is set up in a few 
hours in soils submerged by a thin lilm of water in an open beaker. A disagree¬ 
able odor is developed as the reduction potential is set up. This odor is due to 
hydrogen .sulfide oi other hyduvsulfides. In this laboratory it has been found 
that the foul odor develops generally with soils in a short time after an air-dried 
sample is submerged. 4 hesc facts suggest two dciluciions: hirst, it is appar¬ 
ent that theanerobic bacteria tlevelop rajudly in all soils when the proper con¬ 
ditions obtain; and, second, the sulfur in the soil is rapidly changed to sullides. 
The strong reduction potential has a bearing on the ttexicily of submerged soil 
solutions and wdll be discussed later. 

* Privately communicated. 
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TOXICITY OF SUBMERGED SOILS 

Livingston (20) showed that bog water usually contains some toxic sub¬ 
stance. Dachnowski (6), following the procedure of Breazeale (1) on aerated 
soil solutions, showed that the toxicity of bog wateTs is decreased by being 
shaken with carbon black or calcium carbonate. He also showed that the 
toxicity of these waters is not due to acidity nor to lack of oxygen. 

Experiments reported earlier in this w^ork show that bog waters and sub¬ 
merged soil extracts are high in manganese and ferrous iron and that sulfides 
are present. 

Manganese in the concentrations found is clearly toxic to some plants but not 
to others. Skinner and Reid (30) found that there was a beneficial effect of 
manganese on wheat seedlings in concentrations as high as 50 p.p.m. Bren- 
chley (2) found 4 p.p.m. toxic to peas. Gdssl (9) states that marsh and water 
plants contain more manganese than do land plants. Evidently marsh and 
water plants tolerate much more manganese than do land plants, and other 
examples could be cited to show that manganese is much more toxic to some 
land plants than to others. 

With ferrous iron the case is very' different. Ferrous iron ajipears to be 
toxic to land plants in general in concentrations even as low as 3 to 5 p.p.m. 
There is great difficulty in keeping the iron in a ferrous condition in culture 
solutions and it is probable that lower concentrations of ferrous iron are toxic. 
Ruprecht, (28) found that 4 p.p.m. of ferrous iron was toxic to clover seed¬ 
lings, and Hartwell and Pember (11) show’ed that 3 p.p.m. was toxic to barley 
and r>'e. Skeen (29) found 1 to 2 p.p.m, to be toxic to lupines and Phased us. 
Practically all surface soils containing more than a very small quantity of 
organic matter develop sufficient ferrous iron to be toxic after being sub¬ 
merged a few days. 

Sulfides are produced in all submerged soils. This can be shown by passing 
the gas over lead acetate paper, by the blackening of the soil mass, and by treat¬ 
ment of the blackened soil with hydrochloric acid with the evolution of hydro¬ 
gen sulfide. The presence of sulfide-forming bacteria in soils is general, accord¬ 
ing to Waksman, (35). 

Hydrogen sulfide in all concentrations is very poisonous to plants. The con¬ 
centration in soil solution is never large, being regulated by an excess of iron 
and other bases in solution. On the other hand, the sulfide concentration is 
increased by the fact that the solubility of ferrous sulfide is increased by the 
acidity due to the carbon dioxide in solution. The solution of the Huntington 
loam after 60 days submergence contained about 14 p.p.m. of soluble sulfides. 

Stoklasa (31) reports as high as 273 p.p.m. of alumina in marsh water. Our 
analyses show only 1 or 2 p.p.m., and the pH of the solutions is such that there 
can be little alumina in solution. The toxicity of submerged soil solutions 
therefore cannot be due in general to dissolved alumina. 

Nitrites, which are also toxic, develop when well-aerated soils are submerged. 
Kelley (17) found that when nitrates were added to rice pot cultures and the 
cultures submerged, nitrites rapidly developed in toxic quantities. 
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The gaseous constituents present in small quantities such as illuminants, 
mercaptans, and occasionally carbon monoxide, although toxic, are present 
in such small quantities as probably to be of little importance. 

The toxicity of submerged soils is therefore due to several constituents of 
which sulfides and ferrous iron are probably the most important. Toxic con¬ 
centrations of these develop rapidly after the soil is submerged. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

I'he high manganese and iron content of bog waters and of submerged soil 
solutions has not been emphasized by earlier workers in discussions of the toxic¬ 
ity of such waters. The concentration of manganese observed in submerged 
soil solutions is not always sufficient to be toxic. With iron and probably 
hydrogen sulfide, toxic concentrations develop rapidly. It is quite possible 
that the toxic concentrations of iron, manganese, and hydrogen sulfide observed 
may be but an elTect of a general reducing condition which, in itself, is the main 
and most quickly ciTective toxic agent. 

Dachnowski (O) has staled that the toxicity of bog waters is not due to the 
lack of dissolved oxygen, V\ hen the surface of the water is open to the air, as 
in natural conditions, oxygen diiluscs rather rapidly from the top downward, 
as Subramanvan has shown. In such submerged soils, whether the reac¬ 
tions are oxidizing or reducing, will depend upon the rate at which oxygen is 
consumed by the microbiological activities com])ared to the rate of oxygen 
(litTusion from the surface. In the experimental work reported here, however, 
there can be but very little dissolved oxygen after that originally present in the 
water has been ( onsumed by micrenirganisms or dis]>laced by the evolution of 
other gases. The reducing action in submerged soils protected from the air is so 
intense that hydrogen is commonly given ofT. The chemical reaction going on 
under these rc^ducing conditions must be radically different from reactions tak¬ 
ing place in aerated soil solutions. The reducing action of submerged soils 
must in itself be toxic, for it is not to be supposed that the plant can carry on 
the same normal root absorption in a reducing environment that it does under 
oxidizing conditions. The lack of dissolved oxygen in submerged soil solutions 
must be an important factor in studies of the toxicity of such soil solutions. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to consider the action of reducing condi¬ 
tions, per se, on the |)lant. The discussion is therefore confined to such specific 
effects of this reducing condition as the increase in the concentration of certain 
inorganic constituents and the production of sultides. 

I'he experiments performed give us very little idea of the time necessary for 
soils to become toxic after submergence. In general, toxic concentrations for 
iron are de^-'cloped within 8 days. Concentrations of manganese sufficient to 
be toxic are not always developed in this time. The soils used in the experi¬ 
mental work were air-dried. Since the microorganisms are more active in 
fresh soils in place, it is probable that soils submerged under field conditions 
would develop toxic concentrations of manganese and iron in considerably less 
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than 8 days. Soils submerged for 24 hours generally develop a foul odor, and 
hydrogen sulfide can be detected in the soil gases. 

There is reason to believe that the subsoil solution may differ considerably 
from that of the surface soil particularly in the iron and manganese content. 
The subsoil is frequently submerged when the surface soil is not, and part of the 
surface soil solution has access to the air. Some data recorded have shown that 
subsoil solutions, taken at the low est depths of the B horizon, are considerably 
higher in iron and manganese than the corresponding surface soil solutions. 

It is probable that considerable solid matter is transferred by circulation and 
diffusion from a part of the soil w'hich is submerged to another part having 
access to the air. Ordinarily this process w’ould w^ork in the direction of the 
depletion of the lower horizon and the enrichment of upper horizons having 
both an oxidizing reaction and contact with the solution of the submerged 
horizon. Mottled spots in poorly drained soils doubtless owe their origin to 
some such process as this. 

Some time ago Comber (4) advanced the h>pothesis that plants must be able 
to absorb colloidal iron from the soil, since the iron found in the soil solution 
was totally inadequate to account for the iron found in the |)lant. Plant roots 
extend into the subsoil and even below. When the w’ater table is high it would 
be a very easy matter for the solubility of the iron to be so increased as to make 
considerably more iron available to the plant. The same submerged subsoil 
conditions which cause more soluble iron should also cause more soluble cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, and manganese. 

Poor plant grow’th on soils that have been submerged but later adecjuatcly 
drained, may be due to lack of essential elements. Hilgard (12) has discussed 
the destructiveness of this ‘Svatery maceration,’^ and the results given here 
have show'n how much more soluble iron, manganese, calcium, and magnesium 
are produced under submerged soil conditions than under conditions of good 
drainage. The destruction of the organic matter or certain parts of it, at 
least, goes on wdth surprising rapidity.' 

In poorly drained spots w^here there is no loss of inorganic elements by slow 
leaching or diffusion, the loss of organic matter still goes on, and it is apparent 
that practically all the available organic matter would be consumed by the 
microorganisms at a rapid rate. Unless organic matter was being added to 
such a soil by plant growth, the lack of organic matter w'ould be a serious 
problem if the soil w ere reclaimed by drainage. 

The increase in the solubility of iron under submerged soil conditions has an 
interesting application in some problems of plant physiology. Gile and 
Carrero (7) found that rice plants suffering from lime-induced chlorosis when 
grown in a limestone soil, turned a normal green color when the soil was sub¬ 
merged for 10 days. The correct explanation of this observation was given by 
Johnson (16), who reasoned that the reducing conditions brought about by sub¬ 
merging the soil so increased the solubility of the iron as to overcome the chlo¬ 
rosis. Pineapples grown on Hawaiian soils high in manganese suffer from chloro- 
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sis due to lack of available iron. Liberal applications of stable manure to the 
high manganese soils of Hawaii prevent chlorosis of the pineapples, though this 
treatment is not so effective on lime-induced chlorosis in Porto Rico. Presum¬ 
ably the beneficial action of stable manure on the Hawaiian soil is due to the 
reduction of the insoluble ferric compounds to soluble ferrous compounds. 
Green manuring should also effectively bring about reducing conditions and is 
a possible clue to the cure of chlorosis under some conditions. 

The facts brought out by this work have a possible bearing on the selection 
of materials for construction of water gardens. Surface soils high in organic 
matter and also high i.i manganese and iron will yield a solution high in iron 
and manganese. Whereas water plants are probably tolerant to higher con¬ 
centrations of these elements than are land plants, there may be plantings 
which would be injured by too high concentrations. On the otlier hand, old 
leached water gardens may be rejuvenated by the addition of surface soils 
rich in organic matter, iron, manganese, and other elements that have been 
leached away. The addition of soils high in manganese and iron but having no 
(Organic matter will have little effect in increasing the soluble iron and man¬ 
ganese, since in the al)scncc of organic matter there is no reducing action to 
increase the solubility of these elements. 

d he presence of carbon monoxoide in the gases from some submerged soils 
has a bearing on the unhealthy con<]itions observed in some swamps. It 
is not ciaimed that marsh gas normally contains carbon monoxide but it is 
believed that under some conditions marsh gas may contain small quantities of 
carbon monoxide. 


SVMM \RY 

1. Sul)mcigetl soil solutions are radically different from aerated soil solu¬ 
tions in that they contain high concentrations of iron and manganese. The 
iron and manganese are present as })roto bicarbonates. Submerged soil 
solutions are also high in calcium and magnesium and contain hydrogen sulfide 
and other sulfides. 

2. I'he high concenlratitm of iron, manganese, calcium, and mangnesium is 
caused indirectly by the microbiological action on the organic matter, which 
produces carbon dioxide along with other gases. It is the carbon dioxide that 
is mainly responsible for holding the iron, manganese, calcium, and magnesium 
in solution. 

S. In the absence of organic matter the solubility of iron, manganese, cal¬ 
cium, and magnesium is not increased under submerged soil conditions. 

4. Soils are not made more acid by sumbergence for short periods except by 
such acidity as is due to carbon dioxide and bicarbonates. 

5. All normal soils containing organic matter, when submerged, eventually 
produce gas. This gas production is retarded by blue-green algae of the 
Chlamydomonos group. When blue-green algae are absent, the gas consists 
mainly of methane and hydrogen. In the presence of the algae the hydrogen 
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and part of the methane are decomposed. Under these conditions the gas is 
mainly nitrogen and carbon dioxide with variable quantities of methane. 

6. Soil organic matter in aerated soils disappears, in some instances very 
rapidly, when the soils are submerged. 

7. Submerged soil solutions develop toxic concentrations of ferrous iron, 
sulfides, and commonly manganese. Toxic concentrations of these elements 
are occasionally developed in bog waters and in solutions of poorly drained soils, 
and they are invariably developed in submerged soils protected from the air. 
Soils that have been submerged for a long time may be so profoundly leached 
of calcium, mangesium, manganese, and iron that they will not support plant 
growth. 

8. Toxic concentrations of ferrous iron and sulfides develop in a few days 
after submergence. Toxic concentrations of manganese develoj) somewhat 
more slowly. 
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The j)hysi<)lop;ical characteristics of the legume bacteria have been studied 
by a number of investigators in recent years for the purpose of developing a 
laboratory method which would serve to diflerentiate the various cross-inocula¬ 
tion gr()uj:)S. Among the more promising physiological tests that have been 
used for this purpose are those iinolving the fermentations of carbohydrates 
and other carbon compounds, 

Baldwin and I'rul *1) reported that when these organisms were grown on 
agar media of low buffer capacity and containing brom-thymol-blue, their 
fermentation characters were suiViciently definite to permit of a separation 
into grtmjis corresiionding to the groups established by cross-inoculation tests. 
They report further, tliat in many of the cross-inoculation groups, subdivisions 
could l)e estaldislied by this method of differentiation. Such subdivisions 
were made in the alfalfa and clover grou])S. 

Studies on the [ihysiology of these bacteria by Walker (6) showed that there 
uas a wide variation among organisms of the same cross-inoculation groups 
vlu’ii they were compared on the ba>is of their ability to change the reaction 
of sugar media. It was also pointed out that the variations in this action were 
as great within a single cross-inoculation group as among the organisms of 
different groiijis. The results of the fermentation tests were such that it did 
not app{\'ir justihalile. however, to separate the strains of the organisms into 
subgroups V. illiin the cross-inoculation groups. 

Scleinberg (5) studied the behavior of 18 strains of legume bacteria, represent¬ 
ing a number of the more common sj)ecics, on nutrient carbohydrate agar con¬ 
taining brom-thymol-blue. These organi.sms were also studied in solution 
cultures of the same media without agar. The carbohydrates used were glucose, 
galactose, xylose, and sucrose. It was found that the solution cultures were 
better suited for differential diagnostic purposes because of the wider variations 
in reaction changes produced. Schiinberg concluded that the differences in 
reaction changes were not constant enough to serve a^ a basis for characteriz¬ 
ing aiul separating the legume nodule bacteria. 

It shouhl be noted that Sclninberg studied only one strain of some species of 
this group of bacteria, which was the case for Rhizohium mclUoii, and only a 
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few strains of other species. Two strains of Rhizohium japonicum were studied. 
Whether a true picture of the behavior of a group of organisms toward carbo¬ 
hydrate media can be obtained by studying only one or two strains of organ¬ 
isms of that group is very doubtful. In fact, the data presented by Schonberg 
indicate that there are significant differences in fermentative ability among 
strains of a single species. 

Because of the apparently great variability in the fermentative powers of 
different strains of single species of the legume bacteria, and since this physio¬ 
logical characteristic has been used as a differential character in the separation 
of species (2), it was purposed to study this cpiestion in further detail in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the extent of the variations, and also to study the 
constancy of the fermentative power of individual strains of bacteria. 

PRELIMINARY STUDIES 

As a preliminary measure of the fermentative characters of these bacteria, 
a number of individual strains of organisms from the various cross-inoculations 
groups were grown on agar slants containing different indicators. A basic 
culture medium of the same composition as that employed by H:il Iwin and 
Fred (1) was used. It had the following composition: 


Dibasic potassium phosphate. 0 5 gm. 

Sodium chloride. 0 2 gm. 

Magnesium sulfate. 0 2 gm. 

Calcium carbonate. 5,0 gm. 

Agar. 15.0 gm. 

Sugar. 10.0 gm. 

Yeast extract. UKl .O cc. 

Distilled water.‘X)0 0 cc. 

Indicator, 0.5 per cent alcoholic sol. 5 0 cc. 


The reaction of the medium was adjusted to pH 7.0. The indicators used 
were brom-thymol-blue, and brom-cresol-piirple. Glucose, galactose, and 
mannose were used as sources of energy. The results of these tests were quite 
interesting, especially when the strains of RJiizobium meliloli (2) and Rhizohium 
japonicum were compared. The majority of the meliloli strains f)roduced an 
acid reaction, which resulted in a yellowish color when brom-cresol-purple 
was used as indicator in the agar. On the other hand, the majority of the 
japonicum strains produced an alkaline reaction and changed the indicator to 
a deep red. In the first comparison of the groups as a whole, the strains 
of the two species appeared to be distinctly differentiated by this test, but after 
closer observation it was noted that not all of the meliloli strains produced an 
acid reaction in the medium. The indicator was not changed in some tubes, 
and was even a deeper red in other tubes than in the uninoculated control tubes. 
Likewise, not all of the japonicum strains produced an alkaline reaction in the 
medium, and in such cases the indicator remained unchanged in color or only 
slightly changed. 
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The same variations were noted when brom-thymol-blue was used in the 
medium, but were not so pronounced because of the different pH range of the 
indicator. The results with this indicator, however, did show marked varia¬ 
tions in the fermentative abilities of different strains of single species of bacteria. 

Because of the relatively narrow range of a single indicator and the impractica¬ 
bility of making exact pH measurements on agar slopes by comparison with 
standard indicator solutions, this method of testing the fermentation characters 
of these bacteria was inadequate and only qualitative in nature. 

It was clearly evident from this preliminary work that in order to make a 
detailed study of the constancy of the fermentative power of a single strain of 
bacteria and to study the extent of the variability among strains of the same 
species of this physiological character, the work must be put on a quantitative 
basis. In order to do this the following method was adopted after a number of 
preliminary trials had been made. 

METHODS USED 

A culture medium of the same composition as that employed in the prelimi¬ 
nary studies, except that no agar or indicator was added, was prepared and 
sterilized in flasks containing an amount sufficient for each separate test. 
Sugar was then added at the rate of 1 per cent of this sterile solution. The 
sugars used were glucose and galactose. After the sugar was completely 
dissolved the solution was pipetted into 50-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks, 10 cc. 
being placed in each flask. The flasks were plugged and sterilized in the auto¬ 
clave at 15 pounds pressure for 15 minutes. The solutions were then inocu¬ 
lated with a loopful of bacteria taken from a young agar slant. The cultures 
were incubated at about 28°C. for 100 hours, after which time pH measure¬ 
ments were made by the quinhvdrone electrometric method. 

The change in hydrogen-ion concentration in the medium was taken as a 
measure of the fermentative ability of the strain of organisms in that medium. 
To serve as a control in these tests, two or three flasks of the uninoculated cul¬ 
ture medium were incubated along with the inoculated cultures. The differ¬ 
ence between the pll of the control cultures and the inoculated cultures was 
considered to repre.sent the change in reaction produced by the organisms. 

The small Erlenmeyer flasks were used instead of test tubes, as the organ¬ 
isms were found to produce greater reaction changes when grown in a shallow 
layer of solution having a comparatively large surface exposure. 

For these studies 2^ strains of Rliizobium meliloti and 12 strains of Rhizobium 
japonicim were used. The fermentation powers of these organisms were 
tested in the glucose and galactose media under similar conditions a numberof 
times in order to determine the extent of the variations among strainsandthe 
constancy of each individual strain. 

RESULTS 

The 2vl strains of Rhizobium meliloti were grown in the yeast-water-glucose 
medium in eight consecutive tests, and in the yeast-water-galactose medium 
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in five consecutive tests. The results of these tests are given in tables 1 and 
2 respectively. The 12 strains of Rhizobium japonicum were likewise grown 
in the yeast-water-glucose medium in five consecutive tests and in the yeast- 
water-galactose medium in five tests. The results obtained in these tests 
are shown in tables 3 and 4. 


TABLE 1 


Changes in reaction produced by 23 strains of Rhizobium meliloti in eight consecutive tests in a 

yeast-wafer-glucose medium 


Incubated 100 hours. Results e.^pressed as pH 


STRAIN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 « 

Control 

6.82 

6 55 

6 87 

6.75 

6.76 

6.79 

6.79 

6.79 

1 

5.84 

6.54 

6.04 

6.00 

5 90 

6.38 

5.97 

6.30 

2 

7 55 

7 24 

7.77 

7.65 

7.44 

7.25 

7 28 

7.27 

3 

6.10 

6 2Q 

6.34 

6 32 

6.28 

6.20 

6.23 

6 25 

4 

5 85 

6 09 

6 04 

6.17 

5.95 

0.()8 

6.69 

6.78 

5 

6,00 

6 22 

6 21 

6 29 

6.14 

6.25 

6.21 

6.28 

6 

5 77 

6.12 

6 02 

6 05 

5 89 

5 97 

5 90 

6.03 

7 

6 52 

6 70 

6.75 

6 79 

6 43 

6 61 

6 49 

6.51 

8 

6 13 

6 27 

6 31 

6 19 

6 11 

6 31 

6.33 

6 30 

9 

5 77 

6 20 

6.09 

6 07 

5 93 

6 17 

6.08 

6 18 

10 

6.23 

6 30 

6 36 

6.32 

6.30 

6.28 

6 21 

6.32 

11 

5 74 

6.30 

5.78 

5 57 

5.61 

0.13 

6 25 

! 6.11 

12 

5-99 

6.06 

5.99 

6 01 

5 95 

6.05 

6 01 

6 00 

13 

5.84 

6.17 

6 00 

1 6 05 

6 03 

6 17 

6 00 

6 00 

14 

5.64 

6.01 

5 71 

5.66 

5.61 

5 87 

1 5 (W 

5.77 

15 

5 85 

6 16 

5.38* 

5.59* 

5 94 

6 05 

6 08 

6 17 

16 

6.70 

6 67 

6.89 

! 6.83 

6 80 

6 87 

6 85 

6 82 

17 

6.78 

6.86 

7 04 

1 6.88 

6 92 

6 93 

6 93 

6.93 

18 

5.94 

6.61 

6 02 

5.98 

5 91 

6 25 

6 28 

6.18 

19 

5.94 

6.22 

5 92 

5 78 

5 99 

6.20 

6.25 

6.17 

20 

6.58 

6 89 

6.63 

6 49 

6 ()0 

6.83 

6 87 

6 83 

21 

6.10 

6 26 

6.32 

'6 27 

6 15 

6.32 

6 72 

6.37 

22 

6.00 

6 30 

6.34 

6 39 

6 06 1 

6 78 

6.37 

6 47 

23 

7.57 

7.18 

7.78 

7 57 

7.63 I 

7.22 

7.27 

7.28 


* These cultures were probably contaminated. 


Constancy of the fermentative poivers of individual strains 

It can be seen quite readily from these tables that the reaction changes in the 
consecutive tests with the same organisms on the same medium are very 
similar. This would seem to indicate that the fermentative powers of indi¬ 
vidual strains of bacteria are approximately the same in the various consecu¬ 
tive tests, and that the fermentative ability of a particular strain of organisms 
is a comparatively constant character. 

Although the exact amount of change brought about by each strain of bacteria 
was not the same in all tests, it did bear about the same relationship to the 
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changes produced by the other strains of the same bacteria. The variations 
in the conditions under which the experiments were conducted undoubtedly 
are responsible in large measure for the variations in the exact amount of 
change produced by an individual strain of organisms in consecutive tests. 
For example, the reaction of the culture media before inoculation could not be 
brought to exactly the same j)II in each test because of the inherent difficulties 
in the methods that must necessarily be employed. Variations in the steam 
pressure during sterilization, and in the length of the sterilization period have 

TABLE 2 

Changes in reaction produced by 23 strains of Rhizohium meliloti in jive consecutive tests in a 

yeast-auiler-galactose medium 


Incubated 100 hours. Results expressed as pH 


STRAiN 

1 2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

Control i 

6 87 

! 7,00 

6.97 

1 

6.97 

i 

I 6.97 

1 

6 57 

6 67 

6.41 

6.38 

6.39 

2 

7 07 

6 96 

7.07 

7.15 

7.10 


6 14 

6 37 

6.26 

6 24 

6.28 

4 

6 23 

6.74 

6.26 

6.34 

6.23 

5 

6.17 

6 40 

6.28 

6.30 

6.32 

6 

5 97 

6.12 

6.02 

5.99 

6.14 

7 

6 81 

6 30 

6 68 

6.68 

6.65 

8 

6 34 

6.34 

6 41 

6 42 

6 42 


6 13 

6 42 

6.27 

6.30 

6.27 

10 

6 20 

6 45 

6.23 

6.24 

6.18 

11 

0 29 

5 77 

6 02 

5.88 

5.90 

12 

6, os 

6 10 

6.07 

6.07 

6.07 

13 

6.13 

6 19 

i 6.14 

6.17 

6.14 

14 

5 67 

5 48 

5.65 

5 59 

5.57 

15 

6 11 

6 22 

6.05 

6.05 

6 02 

16 

6.76 

6 64 

1 6.65 

6.76 

6.76 

17 

6 81 

6 67 

6.77 

6.82 

6.84 

18 

6 24 

6 44 

6,18 

6.20 

6.18 

19 

6 10 

6.24 

6.27 

6 27 

6.27 

20 

6 87 

6 47 

6.53 

6.67 

6.62 

21 

6.IS 

6.39 

6.04 

6.41 

6.28 

22 

6.21 

6.39 

6.42 

6.44 

6.39 

23 

6 97 

7.14 

7.12 

7 24 

7.14 


slight influences upon the final jd! of medium. Only by standardization of 
the methods of procedure can these slight variations be reduced to a minimum. 
In this work, and especially in the later tests, an attempt was made to standard¬ 
ize the procedure to such an extent as to eliminate, as far as possible, all the 
variations due to this cause In spite of these precautions, however, there 
remained some variations in the media at the time of inoculation. 

Other factors responsible in large part for the variability of the reactions of 
an individual strain of organisms from time to time are the amount of inoculum 
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used and the stage of growth of the organisms at the time of inoculation. 
These factors each have a decided influence upon the rate of growth of the 
organisms, as has been pointed out by Henrici (4) and by Chesney (3). They 

TABLE 3 

Changes in reaction produced by 12 strains of Rhizobium japonicum in five consecutive tests in a 

yeast-water-glucose medium 


Incubated 100 hours. Results expressed as pH 


STRAIN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Control 

6.82 

6.55 

6.87 

6.75 

6.76 

1 

7.60 

7.39 

7.77 

7.77 

7.71 

2 

6 85 

7.25 

7.09 

6.79 

6.87 

3 

7.45 

7.58 

7.77 

7.56 

7.79 

4 

7.55 

7.50 

7.71 

7.54 

7.64 

5 

7.58 

7.22 

7.22 

7.49 

7.75 

6 

7.67 

7.32 

7.75 

7.46 

1 7.66 

7 

7.71 

7.41 

7.78 

7.62 

7.66 

8 

7.62 

7.44 

7.78 

7.44 

7.77 

9 

7.35 

7.30 

7.39 

7 26 

7.33 

10 

7.63 

7.32 

7.77 

7.60 

7.74 

11 

7.65 

7.00 

7.78 

7.62 

7.75 

12 

7.62 

7.36 

7.78 

7.64 

7.73 


TABLE 4 

Changes in reaction produced by 12 strains of Rhizobium japonicum in five consecutive tests in a 

yeast-water-galactose mediuni 


Incubated 100 hours. Results expressed as pH 


STRAW 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Control 

6.87 

6 98 

6 86 

6.86 

6 68 

1 

7.07 

7.53 

7 53 

7.61 

7.58 

2 

6.96 

7.26 ' 

7.24 

7.17 

7 26 

3 

6 91 

7.04 

7.10 

7.02 

6.94 

* 

7.43 

7.51 

7.61 

7.57 

7.58 

5 

7.37 

7.60 

7.57 

7.54 

7.54 

6 

7.17 

7.12 

7.58 

7.56 

7.54 

7 

6.89 

7.68 

7.47 

7.54 

7 53 

8 

7.29 

7.26 

1 7.36 

7.54 

7.53 

9 

7.55 

7.84 

7.79 

7.70 

7.81 

10 

6.87 

7.71 

7.59 

7.56 

7.56 

11 

7.31 

7.41 

7.57 

7.46 

7.51 

12 

7.11 

6.35 

7.59 

7.51 

7.46 


found that when a culture is transplanted during a period of maximum growth 
rate, it continues to grow at a maximum growth rate in the new medium. But 
if transplanted at a time when the organisms are in the resting period or in 
the period of no growth, they show a lag in the new medium. Henrici states 
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further, that the morphologic variations of bacteria are but outward mani¬ 
festations of equally profound variations in the physiology of the organisms. 
He states that there are scattered references in the literature to differences in 
the fermentative power between young and old cultures. 

It is obvious, then, that slight variations in the fermentative power of an 
individual strain of bacteria would be expected in consecutive tests unless such 
factors as the size of inoculum and the phase of growth at the time of inocula¬ 
tion, wore controlled. And even if the size of inoculum wore accurately con¬ 
trolled, not all of the cells would grow* at the same rate, and there would be a 
selection of the most rajddly growing strain from the inoculum as has been 
shown by Ilenrid U). It would seem, then, that these factors w'ould influence 
considerably the e\li‘nt of the fermentation in a limited incubation period. 

It is also very obvious that these factors could not be absolutely controlled 
for routine work. It would be almost impossible to inoculate fermentation 
media in a number of consecutive tests with a large number of strains of 
bacteria, variable as they are in physiology, with the same number of organ¬ 
isms in the same pliase t'f growth in each case. In the studies reported here, 
however, an attem{)t to .slanrlardize these conditions has been made, by inocu¬ 
lating with approximately the same size of inoculum, as measured by a loop, 
and by transferring from cultures of approximately the same age. The organ¬ 
isms of course were mU ^'('escariiy in the same j)hase of growth. 

Fn spite of the fact tiuit all the conditions of tlic various tests could not be 
controlled and were not absolutely indenlical it seems vurv evident from the 
data that the fermentative characters of an individual strain of these bacteria 
are fairly constant. 

The fact that individual strains of Ijacteria reacted similarly in consecutive 
tests, even though tlie (‘nvironniental conilitions were not absolutely identical, 
seems to substantiate further the conclusion drawn in the foregoing and give 
additional weight to it. It Krms very j)rot)al)le that if all environmental 
conditions, such as reaction and composition of the medium, temperature and 
time of incubation, si/e of inoculum and stage of growth of the bacteria used, 
could be contrvdled in such a way that all tests were conducted under abso¬ 
lutely identical condituuis, the results obtained in the fermentation of a sugar 
by a particular strain of bacteria would be very nearly the same in consecutive 
tests. 


Variations in ilic fermentative powers of different strains 

These data also indicate quite clearly that there are large variations in the 
fermentation characters of different strains of the same species of bacteria. 
This is shown by the results of the tests in glucose medium with practically 
all the cultures, but especially so with cultures 1, 2, 11, 14, 16, IT, and 23 of 
Rhizobium melHoti and with cultures, 1, 2, 0, and 12 of Rhizobium japonieum. 
In every case, cultures 2 and 23 of the vieliloti species produced a very alkaline 
reaction in the glucose medium; lo and 17 changed the reaction but slightly, 
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making it more alkaline in all but one case; 1, 11, and 14 produced a strongly 
acid reaction in the medium. In the tliird and fifth tests on the glucose med¬ 
ium, strain 14 produced a reaction over 100 times as acid as that produced 
by strain 23. Otlier strains produced reactions intermediate between these 
extremes. In the case of the japonicum strains, 2 changed the reaction but 



of ixK^rio 


Fig. 1. Vakiations in Amounts of Sfeuifio A(TDiry ok Specific Alkalinity Produced 
BY 23 Strains of Rhizahhim mcliloii and by 12 Strains of Rhizobiiim japonicum When 
Grown in YrcAsr-WArER Glucose and Ye.vst Water-Galactose JMedia 


slightly in the glucose medium; 1 and 12 produced a rather strongly alkaline 
reaction, and 9 produced an intermediate reaction. Some of the strains of this 
species produced reactions almost ten times as alkaline as those produced by 
strain 2. 

The variations between strains in ability to alter the reaction of media is 
also shown when the data for the fermentation of galactose are compared. 
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Strains 2 and 23 of the meliloti species made the medium more alkaline in all 
but one case, whereas strain 14 brought about a very strongly acid reaction of 
the medium. Strains 16 and 17 produced only very slight changes in the re¬ 
action of this medium, making it slightly more acid than the control. Other 
strains varied in their fermentative powers between these two extremes. 

In the case of strain 3 of the japonicum species a very slight change in the 
galactose medium was produced. Strain 9, how^ever, produced a fairly alkaline 
reaction in this medium. The other strains varied between these extremes in 
reaction effects. 

The extent of the variations in the fermentative powers of different strains 
of these two species of Rhizobium in glucose and galactose media is further 
illustrated in figure 1. In this figure, graphs hav^e been made of the averages 
of the actual amounts of acidity or alkalinity produced in the media. Because 
of the fact that when results arc e.xpressed in terms of pH, as they are in the 
tables already referred to, the figures are reciprocals of the logarithms of the 
numbers. When data of this type are plotted the differences between strains 
aj)pear to be less varialilc than they really are. For this reason, the actual 
amounts of acidity or alkalinity produced have ])een plotted in terms of specific 
acidity or specific alkalinity as suggested by Wherry and Adams (7), in order 
that a true comparison of the fermentative abilities of the different strains of 
bacteria may be made. 

These gra{)hs show very clearly the high degree of variation between strains 
of the same s])ecies in the ability to ferment glucose and galactose. 

Effects of ^roivth upon diferent sugars 

.Another interesting relationship brought out by these data and shown in the 
gra])hs, is the fact that the various strains of Rhizobium meliloti ferment 
glucose and galactose with about the same comparative results in the changes 
in reaction. On tiie other liand, the strains of Rhizohiinu japonicum do not 
apj)ear to ferment these two sugars in the same manner. 

Comparison of the fermentative pou'crs of diferent species 

One VTry important fact shown by these data is that although the reactions 
produced by the majority of x\\c japonicum strains arc much more alkaline than 
tho.se produced by the majority of the meliloti strains, this was not true in all 
cases. For example, the reactions produced by the meliloti strains 2 and 23 
were as alkaline as some of ihc japonienm strains in both of the sugar media. 
Meliloti strain 17 produced a reaction in the glucose medium almost as alkaline 
as some of i\\Q japonicum strains. 

These results would certainly indicate that thefermentation test v ith glucose 
or galactose and under condition.s similar to those followed in these experiments 
would not serve to give a distinct separation of organisms of these two species 
of legume bacteria. It would seem that this test alone is hardly sufficient to 
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serve as a differential character in studies with these two species. It is entirely 
possible that after further studies of the physiological characteristics of these 
organisms such a test, when supplemented by others, will prove of distinct 
differential value and aid considerably in the study of the legume bacteria. 

SUAIMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Twenty-three strains of RJiizobiiim meliloti and twelve strains of Rhizobium 
japonicum were studied to ascertain the constancy of their fermentative 
characteristics and also the extent of the fermentative variations among indi¬ 
vidual strains of the same species. These organisms were grown in yeast- 
water-glucose and yeast-water-galactose media in five or more consecutive 
tests. The change in hydrogen-ion concentration in the media was taken as 
a measure of the fermentative ability of the strain of organisms in that medium. 

The results indicate that the fermentative powers of individual strains of 
these bacteria were approximately the same in the various consecutive tests, 
and that the fermentative ability of a particular strain of organisms is a com¬ 
paratively constant character. 

The data also indicate clearly that there are large variations in the fermenta¬ 
tion characters of different strains of the same species of legume bacteria. 
Some of the meliloti strains produced a distinctly alkaline reaction in the media 
and others produced a strongly acid reaction in media of the same composition 
Some strains made the media a hundred times as acid as other strains of the 
same species. Some of the japonicum strains produced a very slightly alkaline 
reaction in the media whereas others produced a reaction almost ten times as 
alkaline. 

The various strains of Rhizobium meliloti fermented glucose and galactose 
with about the same comparative results. On the other hand, the strains of 
Rhizobium japonicum did not appear to ferment these tw^o sugars in the same 
manner. 

The majority of the japonicum strains produced a much more alkaline reac¬ 
tion than the majority of the meliloti strains, but this difference w^as not true 
for all individual strains. 

These results indicate that the fermentation test w ith glucose and galactose 
and under conditions similar to those followed in these experiments would not 
serve to give a distinct separation of organisms of these two species of legume 
bacteria. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME NODULE FORMING AND NON-NODUXE 
FORMING LEGUMES FOR GREEN MANURING* 

LEWIS T. LEONARD and H. R. REED* 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Rl'ceivod for publication January 23, 1930 

The customary assumption that leguminous crops are best for green manur¬ 
ing is largely based on the known ability of such crops to fix nitrogen from the 
air in conjunction with certain soil bacteria. The fact that such a fixation is 
taking place is manifested by the presence of characteristic nodular growths 
on the roots. The wide natural distribution of the organisms which produce 
these nodules and helj) fix nitrogen is resjionsible for the quite general presence 
of these growths. The absence of nodules from the roots of legumes is not 
always an indication that the plant and bacterium are incapable of forming a 
beneficial alliance, because the j)roper strain of the bacterium may be absent 
from the soil; but there are, however, plants classified as legumes which appar¬ 
ently ne\'er produce these nodules. A list of some of these plants given by 
Leonard (5) includes species of Cassia some of which are indigenous to the 
United Stales and on which it has licen possible to make many observations. 
Since there are nodule-bearing species included in the genus Cassia it is quite 
desirable to mention that this work deals with Cassia occidcnialis and Cassia 
tora. I’or these two legumes we have not found any authentic reports which 
show that they have ever been found w ith nodules on their roots in this countiy\ 
Keuchenius (4) rejiorts the jiresence of nodules on the roots of Cassia occiden- 
dentalisj yet correspondence in 1926, and 1927 with the Institut voor 
Plantenziekten through Dr. Carl Hartley and the Algemeen Proefstation voor 
den Landbouw, both of Buitenzorg, Java, through the OlTice of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has revealed no evidence to support the statement that nodules 
occur on either this species or on Cassia tora. 

The absence of the ability to form nodules does not preclude the possibility 
of the plant fixing nitrogen, since there is some evidence in the work of Friesner 
(3) and of Feher and Bokor (2) that organisms inhabit the swollen roots of the 
honey locust, Gleditsia triacanthos, and these may have a function similar to 
that of the nodule bacteria. Roots of the Cassia species under discussion are 

* Designated as outside publication no. 385. 

* Bacteriologist and formerly assistant agronomist, respectively, in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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usually black or greenish yellow and rather thick. Information somewhat 
opposing this theory is given by Nobbe, Schmid, Hiltner, and Hotter (7) and 
by McDougall (6), all of whom ascribe lack of nodules on the roots of certain 
members of the sub-family Caesalpinaceae to the presence of thick-walled root 
hairs which prevent the entrance of the organisms. 

Whether nodules are produced or not, whether nitrogen fixation takes f)lace or 
not, both of these species of Cahia have been employed in green manuring 
experiments. The most favorable report comes from Allan (1), in which he 
states that a uniformly greater wheat crop over a period of 10 years was 
obtained after crops of C. occidentalis than after crops of Crotalaria jiincea. 
Van Helten (9) and Rant (8) employed these two species of Cassia in his 
experimental w^ork with green manuring crops. 

OUTLINE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

For the purpose of determining the green manuring value of C, occidentalis 
and C. tora^ seeds of these species and of other legumes were planted May 27, 
1927, at the Coastal Plain Experiment Station, McNeill, Misssissippi. The 
soil on which these were sown is classified as Orangeburg sandy loam. It is 
somewhat acid, low in nitrogen, fairly uniform in texture, and practically level. 
Each kind of seed was planted in rows 44 inches apart, 66 feet long, on i Vacre 
plots. An aisle 44 inches wide was provided as a dividing line between the plots. 
In addition to the seeded plots three unseeded ones were laid out for compari¬ 
son. The crops, plot numbers, rotation, and rates of seeding are given in 
table 1. 

The plots were located as shown in the following diagram: 

North 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8 

7 

6 



Leguminus crops 

The crops of the 1927 summer period grew well, particularly C. tora, which 
on August 19 practically hid the soil in the 44-inch rows; Scsbenia fnacrocarpa, 
which w^as 10 feet high at this time; and Crotalaria spectabilis which gave 
evidence of a heavy crop. No nodules were found on the roots of the two 
species of Ca55/a but all other legumes in this experiment showed nodulation; 
S, macrocar pa roots were especially well laden with nodules. On September 24 
these crops were harvested from half of each plot, one-twentieth of an acre, 
for it was planned to turn under not only stubble but also total crop. The 
data obtained from these crops are given in table 2. 

It is apparent that the outstanding crop yields were produced by C. tora 
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and Croialaria spectabilis. Table 2 indicates that these legumes were also 
superior to the others in percentage of nitrogen. Otootan soybeans did not 
compare favorably with the other crops either with respect to nitrogen or 
amount of crop produced. 

All nitrogen analyses were made on dry tops of the plants. Roots were not 
included, since their effect should be evidenced by subsequent indicator crops. 


TAIJLE 1 

Arrangement of crops 


PLOT NUMBLR | 

I 

MTiMLH CHOP 

ACRE RATES OF 

si.Lum<; 1927 

SUMMER CROPS 

1927- 2« 

1928- 29 

WIN!EH CROPS 

1928 

SUMMER CROPS 

I 


pounds 



1 I 

6\ oci iilentalis 

100 

Oats 

Corn 

2 1 

None 


Oats 

Corn 

3 ! 

C. tora 

60 

Oats 

Corn 

4 1 

None 1 

1 

Oats 

Corn 

5 

Seshania inner near pa 

j 65 

Oats 

Corn 

6 i 

Otootan soyln an 

1 80 

Oats 

C’orn 

7 ! 

None 

j 1 

Oats 

Corn 

« ! 

CrotaUiria spa tab His 

! ^3 

Oats 

Corn 


1\BLK 2 

yidh and analyses of Ici^nme crimps 


PI or NUMTU R ! 

f'RoP 

! MOl^n HE IN ' 

. OKI.I.VUVY . 

\CR{ MELD 
OF DRY HAY 

N* IN DRY 
HAY 

N IN YN ACRE 
OF ILYY 

1 


i ! 

; per ( eni } 

poun Is 

per tent 

pounds 

Ibt i 

Cassia ccridentalis 

1 52 5 1 

5.110 

1.50 

46.6 

31, 1 

L 'assia torn 

62 5 ; 

4,587 

: 1.68 

77.1 

51, ' 

S. inairiHarpa 

: 62 5 1 

5,045 

1 20 

47.3 

(,b 1 

Stiybean 

i 70 0 ' 

2.151 i 

1 60 

54.1 

8b ! 

1 

( ndalaria spa labilis 

: 77 5 1 

4.206 

1 65 

70.9 


* Analyses made by Daniel Ready. 

t Desij^nation given to part of plot from which crops were removed. 


Xoiilrguwc indicator crops 

Oats were planted on all ph)t.s, October 18, 1927, at the rate of 2 bushels an 
acre. On March 12, 1928, it was noticed that these oats had made the best 
growth on the 5. macrocar pa plot; they were light green on the Cassia plots 
and dark green on all other plots. Hogs grazing on the oats apparently pre¬ 
ferred material from the plots that had been fallowed. A complete report of 
the condition of the croj) at this time is given in table 3. 

The 1927“ 28 crops of oats from the fallow plots were superior in most respects 
to the crops from the other plots. This may be due to treatment, although the 
amount of material added to them was small and consisted only of young plants 
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TABLE 3 

CoftdUion of oats crop^ March 12^ 1927 


PLOT 

LEGUME PLOWED UNDE* 

HEIGHT or 

OATS 

STOOLING 

COLOS 

la 

Cassia occidentalis 

inches 

6 

Little 

Light green 

lb 

Cassia occidentalis stubble 

5 

Little 

Light green 

2 

None 

6 

Medium 

Dark green 

3a 

Cassia tora 

7 

Medium 

Light green 

3b 

Cassia tora stubble 

6 

Little 

Light green 

4 

None 

8 

Much 

Dark green 

5a 

Sesbania macrocar pa 

11 

]Much 

Dark green 

5b 

Seshania macrocar pa stubble 

7 

Medium 

Dark green 

6a 

Otootan soybean 

7 

Medium 

Dark green 

6b 

Otootan soybean stubble 

6 

Little 

Dark green 

7 

None 

7 

Medium 

Dark green 

8a 

Crotalaria spectahilis 

9 

Much 

Dark green 

8b 

Crotalaria spectahilis stubble 

6 

Medium 

Dark green 


TABLE 4 

Data on hulicator crops following legumes 



OATS 1927- 

28 

OATS 

1928-29 

CORN 1928, YIF.U) 
PER ACRE 


Average 

heiRht 

4/30/28 

lUy 

yield per 
acre 

N in 
oat bay 

Hay 

yield i>er 
acre 

Stover 

Grain 


inches 

pounds 

per cent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cassia occidentalis crop. 

34 

2,5r>0 

0 80 

800 

2,320 

880 

Cassia occidentalis stubble. 

33 

2,475 


720 

2,325 

450 

None. 

42 

4,987 

1.16 

1,150 

1,788 

773 

Cassia tora crop. 

38 

3,000 

1.05 

1,200 

2,350 

750 

Cassia tora stubble. 

34 

2,138 


920 

2,182 

515 

None. 

48 

4,220 

1.2/ 

1,050 : 

i/m 

520 

Seshania macrocarpa crop. 


3,500 

0.94 

720 

1,842 

474 

Seshania macrocarpa stubble. 

43 

3,600 


760 

2,320 

640 

Otootan soybean crop. 

40 

2,860 

1.07 

1,100 

2,111 i 

888 

Otootan soylxjan stubble. 

36 

2,o<;3 


m) 

1,455 

636 

None. 

46 

3,600 

1.15 

1,200 

1,700 

802 

Crotalaria spectahilis crop. 

45 

3,460 

0.87 

1,040 

1,879 

758 

Crotalaria spectahilis stubble. 

38 

3,218 


740 

2,030 

636 

Averages: 

Crops (nodule bearing) . 

44 

3,273 

0.96 

953 

1,944 

707 

Stubble (nodule bearing). 

39 

2,970 


800 

1,935 

637 

Crops (Cassias). 

36 

2,780 

0.93 

1,000 

2,335 

815 

Stubble (Cassias). 

34 

2,306 


820 

2,254 

483 

Crops (all legume?). 

41 

3,076 

0.95 

972 

2,100 

750 

Stubble (all legumes). 

37 

2,705 


808 

2,062 

575 

None. 

45 

4,269 

1.19 

1,133 

1,796 

698 
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of Richardsonia scabra and cockle burs which grew during the periods the soil 
was not cultivated. The yield of oat hay was not only higher in the fallow 
plots but this hay contained more nitrogen. 

The same general trend is noted in the oat crop harvested in 1929, but the 
yields and the differences between yields are much smaller. In only one case 
in either of the oat harvests is the crop following the stubble greater than that 
following the corresponding crop turned under, and this seems significant 
because it is constant in both the 1928 and 1929 figures for Sesbania macrocar pa 
plots. The same condition obtains in the corn data. It is quite possible that 
the proximity of pine trees to the part of the filot into which the whole crop was 
plowed or the abundance of cellulosic material which occurs in the plants of 
Sesbania was responsible for this condition. 

Data on corn stover do not present very significant correlated differences 
but the corn grain yields follow’ the same general trend of the preceding and 
succeeding oat crops. 


SUMMARY 

In a comparison of legumes not bearing nodules w ith legumes bearing nodules 
in a green manuring experiment at McNeill, Mississippi, on slightly acid 
Orangeburg sandy loam, Cassia tora, one of the former, gave the greatest yield 
of dry hay. whereas Otootan soybeans, one of the latter, gave the least yield of 
dry hay. 

The first indicator crop of oats was light green on the Cassia plots whereas 
it was dark green on the other plots. The oats from the fallow plots, for some 
reason not definitely determined, were superior in nitrogen, w’cight, and height. 
A sul)sequent crop of oats grown on the plots during the next winter season 
followed the same general trend in weight. 

The second indicator crop, which was corn, gave data on stover that were 
not very consistent and on corn grain that practically followed the same crop 
weight trend as the oats. 

Turning under the w hole crop t)f legumes gave better results with indicator 
crops than did just stubble. Considering the data as a whole, no decided 
differences are shown between the after-effects of noduled or non-noduled 
legumes. 
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NON-RECIPROCAL CROSS-INOCULATION OF LEGUME 
NODULE BACTERIA! 


0. H. SKARS AND F. M. CLARK* 

I'niversily nf Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Rf ccivetl for puMItalion February 15, 1930 

Until recently 11 j];rou})s of legume nodule bacteria were recognized, based 
upon their tendency to firoduce nodules upon certain species of legume plants. 
An interchangeability was suj)poscd to exist between the members of the same 
group so far as the nodule forming function is concerned. Furthermore, this 
phenomenon, known as cross-inoculation, wa^ thought to occur only between 
members of the same grouji. An additional group was suggested when 
Whiting, Fred, and Helz f5) reported studies with Wood's clover (Dalea 
alopccuroidcs) nodules bacteria in which they found that this organism did not 
produce nodules upon alfalfa and sweet clover plants and that the Wood's 
clover plant was not infected by bacteria belonging to other cross-inoculating 
groups. No re[)ort is given of any trials with the Wood’s clover organism in 
which attempts were made to inoculate legumes other than alfalfa and sweet 
clover. 

Leonard (2) and Sears and Carroll (3) have shown that the cowpea group 
of organisms cannot be considered entirely sei)arate from the soybean bacteria 
since there is some interchangeability between the two groups. The latter 
workers have concluded, however, that this interchangeability is not complete, 
since some cowpea nodule bacteria have been found which failed to produce 
nodules on the soybean plant. In other words, cross-inoculation between 
cowpea and soybean nodule bacteria is not completely reciprocal. 

Stevens (4) and Wright [6) have found that it is possible to divide the groups 
of nodule bacteria into strains of biotypes on the basis of serological and 
cultural and physiological characteristics. The studies of Sears and Carroll 
(3) indicate that strains of cowpea bacteria apparently differ also in their 
capacity to produce nodules on the soybean plant. 

wood’s clovf.r nodulk bacteria infect the garden bean 

When Illinois farmers became interested in the use of Wood’s clover for soil 
improvement, the problem of inoculation naturally presented itself. Conse- 

* Contribution from the division of soil biology, department of agronomy. Published 
with the approval of the director. 

* Assistant professor and formerly assistant in soil biology, respectively. 
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quently, inoculation studies with this legume were undertaken and as a result 
it was found that the Wood^s clover plant did not produce nodules when 
inoculated with the nodule bacteria from any of the common legumes. 

In order to establish the fact that this legume does not belong to any of the 
known cross-inoculation groups, it seemed necessary to conduct additional 
tests in which legumes representing each group were inoculated with the 
Wood^s clover nodule organism. As a result of such studies, it was found 
that garden and navy bean plants produced nodules when inoculated with the 
Wood’s clover nodule bacteria. In addition, it was found that a culture 
isolated from the garden or navy bean nodule, and which had resulted from 
the use of a Wood’s clover culture, infected the Wood’s clover plant. No 
legumes studied belonging to other cross-inoculating groups were infected by 
the Wood’s clover nodule organism. 


TABLE 1 

Cross-inoculation with Wood's (lover nodule, hucteria 


CULTURE 

LEC.VME 

NODllATTON 

Sweet clover. 

Wood’s clover 

— 

Red clover. 

1 Wood’s clover 

— 

Soybean. 

Wood’s clover 

- 

Cowpea. 

i Wood’s clover 

! - 

Garden bean. 

1 Wood’s clover 

— 

Navy bean. 

1 W’ood’s clover 


1 

W’ood’s clover 

•f 


Sweet clover 

1 - 


Red clover 

— 

Wood’s clover. 

So} bean 

- 

i 

Cowpea 

- 


(iarden bean 

4- 

i 

Navy bean 

+ 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The conditions under which cross-inoculation studies are conducted deter¬ 
mine the reliability of the results obtained. Consequently, great care was used 
to prevent the probability of error due to contamination from any source. 
The plants were grown in a greenhouse devoted exclusively to inoculation 
studies, and into which no soil was allowed to be taken. As a result, the 
controls were uniformly free from nodules. The cultures used were obtained 
from our own isolations and from transfers obtained from other investigators. 

In order to be sure that mixed cultures w^ere not being used, single cell 
isolations were made in addition to the usual tests employed in pure culture 
studies. 

In addition to the technique described by Sears and Carroll, the method of 
Carman and Didlake (1) was used. 

The data presented in table 1 confirm the results of Whiting, Fred, and 
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Helz in that it was impossible to produce nodules upon the Wood's clover 
plant by inoculation with the nodule bacteria of any of the common legumes. 
However, it was found that cultures of the Wood's clover bacteria were able to 
infect plants in the garden bean group. 

Previously it has been assumed that if the nodule bacteria of one kind of 
plant infect another, their nodule organisms are mutually interchangeable. 
Sears and Carroll (3) reported, however, that such a condition does not always 
obtain in the case of certain cowpea and soybean organisms, and in later 
studies they found that the cowpea plant is capable of working in symbiosis 
with bacteria from the nodules of a great number of legumes whose nodule 
organisms do not in all cases cross-inoculate among themselves. Here is a 




Fig. 1. Rflation Bktwi:i:n CivRni:x Bkan and Wood’s Clover Nodule Bacteria 


case in which nine garden bean cultures failed to j)roduce nodules upon the 
Wood's clover plant, whereas seven cultures of Wood’s clover bacteria infected 
the navy and garden bean plants. It would appear, therefore, that the inter¬ 
changeability of nodule bacteria, as far as the nodule forming function is con¬ 
cerned, is not necessarily rccij>rocal in the case of Wood’s clover and the mem¬ 
bers of the garden bean group. 

It was of interest to find, however, a peculiar root development in some in¬ 
stances w’here ordinary garden or navy bean inoculation had been applied to 
Wood's clover plants. A knotted condition appeared upon the roots, which 
suggested the possibility of infection, but a number of attempts at isolation of 
nodule bacteria from these roots resulted in failure. This unusual root develoj)- 
ment w^as not observed under any other conditions. 
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Naturally, the question then arose as to whether bacteria isolated from the 
nodules on the garden or navy bean, and which had resulted from infection by 
Wood^s clover bacteria, would still have the ability to infect Wood’s clover 
plants. Sixteen such cultures were isolated and subsequently tested upon 
both garden beans and Wood’s clover and in all cases with positive results. It 
appears, therefore, that plant passage did not alter the organism so far as its 
ability to form nodules on Wood’s clover is concerned. Furthermore, the agar 
plate colonies and agar slant growth were ^'pical of the Wood’s clover organism. 

Figure 1 shows diagrammatically the methods and results which are typical 
of those obtained from the use of seven Wood’s clover and nine garden bean 
cultures. When obtained from picked colonies after repeated platings, as well 
as from direct isolation from nodules, the cultures were uniformly consistent in 
their behavior with regard to infecting Wood’s clover and garden bean plants. 


TABLE 2 

Nitrogen fixation by garden bean plants 


CULTURES 

j nitrogen! 

Numl)er 

Kiml 

Ttjps 

j Roots 

1 Total 

1 Fixed 



WA’m. 


1 

mf:m. 

Mcm 

1 

Wood’s clover 

176.1 

94 7 

270 8 

90.8 

43 

Wood’s clover 

103 3 

106.0 i 

209 3 

89 3 

1 

Garden bean 

300.1 

9.S.9 

396.0 

216 0 

30 

Garden bean 

263.3 

til 5 

374.8 

194.8 

57* 

Garden bean 

148.6 

103.4 

252.0 

72.0 

10* 

Garden bean 

157.4 

98.4 

255.8 1 

75.8 


Check 

; 110.4 

69.6 

180.0 1 



* Cultures 10 and 57 were isolated from garden bean nodules which resulted from infection 
caused by Wood’s clover nodule bacteria, 
t Average of three replicates. 


Since the bacteria that were obtained from widely different sources gave 
similar results, it seemed unlikely that this phenomenon was the result of 
impure cultures. The additional fact that cultures resulting from single cell 
isolations exhibited the same characteristics lends further evidence to prove a 
non-reciprocal interchangeability of garden bean and Wood’s clover nodule 
bacteria. 

Since recent investigations have shown that strains of legume nodule organ¬ 
isms diflfer in their capacity fo fix atmospheric nitrogen and since two unlike 
organisms had produced nodules upon the garden bean, it seemed desirable to 
determine the comparative affectiveness of Wood’s clover and garden bean 
nodule bacteria for nitrogen fixation. The results of such a test are reported 
in table 2. 

Considering the nature of the experiment, the data are surprisingly con¬ 
sistent. The amounts of nitrogen fixed by the two cultures of Wood’s clover 
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nodule bacteria are practically the same and differ but little from those found 
in the plants infected by cultures 10 and 57, which were isolated from garden 
bean nodules resulting from the use of Wood^s clover bacteria. 

Although it would not have been surprising had the two garden bean cultures 
differed in their nitrogen fixing ability, the results obtained from their use were 
very similar. They differed greatly, however, from the other cultures, which 
fixed an average of 82 mgm. per jar when functioning symbiotically with the 
garden bean plants. The garden bean plants infected by the original garden 
bean cultures contained 205.4 mgm. more nitrogen than the controls. 

From these data, it is evident that even though abundant nodule formation 
resulted from the use of Wood’s clover nodule bacteria on garden bean plants, 
the amount of nitrogen fixed was less than one-half as much as that fixed under 
conditions in which the garden bean plants were infected by garden bean 
bacteria. It is apparent, therefore, that in this case, at least, the degree of 
nodulation cannot be taken as an index of nitrogen fixation. 

The appearance of the plants before harvest clearly showed that those 
inoculated with tlic garden bean nodule organism were getting more nitrogen 
than any of the other plants. They were dark green and had a healthy and 
thrifty appearance, whereas the crop in jars to which Wood's clover organisms 
had been added looked but little better than the check. In fact, even up to 
harvest time, there was some doubt as to whether nodulation had occurred. 
Examination at lime of harvest showed an abundant nodule formation even 
though the plants were yellow and unthrifty. 

SUMMARY 

1. The nodule organisms from none of the common legumes studied ordi¬ 
narily produced nodules on the Wood’s clover plant. 

2. Pure cultures of Wood’s clover nodule bacteria produced nodules upon 
garden anil navy bean plants. 

3. Pure cultures of organisms isolated from the garden or navy bean infected 
Wood’s clover, provided the bean nodules resulted from infection by Wood’s 
clover nodule bacteria. 

4. When judged by nitrogen fixation, the bean cultures were more effective 
upon the l>can plant than the Wood’s clover cultures, even though each culture 
produced abundant nodule development. 
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How rapidly is replaceable potassium lost from a soil by leaching? In the 
studies of fertilizer practice, of soil deterioration, and of alkali land formation 
and reclamation it is often desirable to have additional data on this point. 
Lysimeter experiments have attempted to serve the need, but the results can¬ 
not be extrapolated for higher rainfalls nor can they be carried over to other 
soil types, or even to the same soil when fertilized with potassium salts. This 
paper records several leaching experiments and shows that for any particular 
soil the rale of loss can be represented by a mathematical expression. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ARTIFICIALLY PREPARED POTASSIUM ZEOLITE 

The plan of the present study was to leach artificial zeolites and soils of 
known replaceable potassium content with increments of carbon-dioxide-free 
water. The quantity of potassium removed in each increment was determined 
and an equation was obtained to fit the exjierimental data. Because the small 
amount of work on this subject by earlier authors was expressed by a different 
mathematical equation than that obtained hy the author, all of this material 
has been reserved for the section “Discussion.’’ 

In the first experiments a sample of 1.575 gm. air-dry potassium zeolite was 
used. This zeolite contained 14.% per cent KoO on the air-dry basis and 21.66 
per cent on the water-free ])asis. The sample therefore contained 5 milli- 
equivalents j>otassium. The zeolite was packed in a small percolation tube 
between layers of washed and acid-digested asbestos, and leached with dis¬ 
tilled, carbon-<lioxid^*-free water at a temperature of about 28°C. Increments 
of leachate w’ere collected, at first in 25-cc. quantities and later in larger 
amounts, and titrated for KOH with 0.02 .V H 2 SO 4 , using paranitrophenol as 
an indicator. Where the increments of leachate w^ere greater than v500 cc. 
they were concentrated by boiling before titration. The rate of percolation 
was approximately vSO cc. an hour. The condensed data are given in table 1. 

The last three columns of table 1 contain figures used in tlie mathematical 
treatment on leaching. This subject will be considered later. 

When potassium zeolite is leached the chemical reactions can be represented 
by the following equations: 

K zeolite + zeolite KOH 

2 KOH 4 - Al*0j9=^K5Al204 4“ H 2 O 
243 
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Calculations and data presented in a former paper (11) indicate that more than 
99 per cent of the potassium hydroxide arising from hydrolysis of the zeolite is 
converted into potassium aluminate. A check on the accuracy of the titration 
can therefore be made by analyzing the solution for aluminum. Such an 
analysis was made on the combined percolates 21, 22, and 23, and 0.0244 gm. 
AlaOs was obtained. The titrated value was 24 cc. or 0.48 milli-equivalents. 
This is equivalent to 0.0245 gm. AI2O3. It is thus seen that almost a perfect 
check was obtained. 


TABLE i 


Loss of potassium hy leaching from a synthetic zeolite containing 5 milli-equivalents replaceable 

potassium 


NUlfBEft OF 
PERCOLATE 

CUM. VOLUME 

CUM. 

TITllATION 

0.2 N H,SO« 

y » LOSS K 

IN MILLI' 
EQUIVALENTS 

Ay 

loK(yl -y) 


4 

CC. 

100 

cc. 

8.43 

0.168 

4.832 

0.684 

0.015 

6 

135 

10.64 

0.213 

4.787 

0.680 

0 019 

8 

205 

14.30 

0 286 

4.714 

0 673 

0 026 

10 

305 

19 00 

0 380 

4 620 j 

0.065 

0.034 

12 

455 

24.60 

0 492 

4.508 

0.654 

0.045 

14 

655 

30.70 

0.614 

4.386 

0.642 

0.057 

16 

1,000 

38.20 

0 764 

4.236 

0.627 

0.072 

18 

1,490 

48.60 

0.972 

4,028 

0.605 

0.094 

20 

2,500 

68.60 

1.372 

3.628 

0.560 

0.139 

22 

3,500 

80.90 

1.618 

3.382 

0.529 

0.170 

24 

4,500 

94.60 

1.892 

3.108 

0 492 

0.206 

26 

5,500 

105.60 

2.112 

2.888 

0 461 

0.238 

28 

7,500 i 

122.60 

2.452 

2.548 

0.406 

0.293 

30 

9,500 

138.00 

! 2.700 

2.240 

0.350 

0.349 

32 

11,500 

151.70 

3 034 

1.966 

0.294 

0.405 

34 

13,500 

162.80 

3.256 

1.844 

0.266 

0.433 

36 

15,500 

172.60 

' 3,452 

1.548 

0.190 

0.509 

38 

17,500 

180.50 

3.610 

1.390 

0.143 

0.556 

40 

19,500 

187.00 

3.740 

1.260 

0.100 

0.599 

42 

21,500 

189.40 

3.788 

1.212 

0.083 

0.615 

44 

23,500 

192.00 

3 840 

1.160 

0.065 

0.635 


In the second experiment in which artificial zeolites were used, a quantity 
equivalent to 10 milli-equivalents replaceable potassium was used. The 
procedure was similar to that used in the first experiment. A condensed 
summary of the data obtained is given in table 2. 

The data given in table 2 will be treated mathematically under ^^discussion.^^ 

EXPERIBIENTS WITH SOILS 

In the first experiment with soils a fine sandy loam from the new university 
farm was used. This soil was first treated with dilute hydrochloric acid to 
remove all carbonates. It was then leached with a potassium chloride solution 
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containing a small quantity of potassium hydroxide, followed by potassium 
chloride alone. The soil was finally washed with water until only a very slight 
test for chloride in the leachate could be obtained. 

The base-exchange capacity of this modified soil was determined and found to 
be 3.262 milli-equivalents potassium and 0.78 milli-equivalents calcium plus 
magnesium for each hundred grams. 

Five hundred grams of this soil was packed into a small Oldberg percolator 
and percolated with water using 100- to LSO-cc. aliquots. The percolates were 
analyzed for potassium. The rate of percolation was about 10 cc. an hour 


TABLE 2 

Loss of potassium by Icai king from a synthetic zeolite containing 10 milli-equivalents replaceable 

potassium 


NUMBER OK 
PERCOLATE 

cuy voLuyt 

cuy. 

TITRATION 

0 1 y H1SO4 

y LOSS K 

IN yiLU- 
EQUIVALKN1'- 

y 

1 ; 
1 W{A -y) 

-(.71.) 

1 

3 

cc. 

80 

re. 

16 20 

0.324 

i 

9 676 

0.9857 

i 0.0143 

6 

185 

23 10 

0 462 

9.538 

0 9795 

0.0205 

9 

337 

33.45 

0 669 

9.331 

0.9699 

0 0301 

12 

617 

48 95 

0 979 

9.021 

0.9552 

0.0448 

15 

1,267 

77.55 

1.551 1 

8 449 

0.9268 

0.0732 

18 

1,867 

98.05 

1.961 ’ 

8.039 

0.9052 

0.0948 

21 

2,467 I 

116.65 

2.333 

7.667 i 

0 8846 

1 0.1254 

24 

4,000 1 

147 75 

2.955 

7.045 

0.8479 

0 1521 

27 

5.500 

177 15 

3.543 

6.457 

0 8100 

0 1900 

30 

/.OOO 

201.35 

i 4 027 

5 973 

0.7762 

0.2238 

33 

8,500 

220 15 

4 403 

5.597 

0.7480 

0.2520 

36 

10.0(X) 

236 85 

4.737 

5.263 

0.7212 

0.2788 

39 

12,000 

256.15 

5 323 

4.677 

0 6699 

0 3301 

42 

15,000 

277.95 

1 5 559 

4.441 

0.6475 

0 3525 

45 

18,000 

302 85 

6 057 

3.943 

0.5958 

0 4042 

48 

21,000 

327 55 

6.551 

3.449 

0.5377 

0.4623 

51 

24.000 

342 55 

6 851 

3.149 i 

0.4982 

0.5018 

54 

27,000 

360.25 

7.205 

2.795 I 

0.4464 

0.5536 

57 

30,000 

366 45 

7 329 

2 671 i 

0.4267 

0 5733 

60 

33,000 

369 35 

7 387 1 

2.613 ! 

0.4171 

0 5829 


until about 800 cc. had passed, when the rate dropped to 30 cc. a day. The 
data obtained are given in table 3. 

In the second experiment a modified Carrington silt loam soil was used. 
This soil is described as soil 5 in Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station 
Technical Bulletin 22, and contained 7.13 milli-equivalents replaceable 
potassium in 100 gm. soil. Uve hundred grams of this soil was leached in the 
same manner as the university farm soil and the teachings were collected and 
analyzed. The data obtained are given in table 4, 

In a third experiment the same modified Carrington silt loam was used as in 
experiment 2. To it was added precipitated calcium carbonate to equal 2 
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per cent of its weight. Five hundred grams of this calcareous soil was placed 
in a percolator and kept in a moistened condition for 2 months before leaching 

TABLE 3 


Loss of potassium by leaching from a modified soil from the University farm 


NUMBES OP 
PEKCOLATE 

CUM. VOLUME 

y «» LOSS K 

IN MILU- 
EQUIVALENTS 1 

A-y 

log(i4-y) 

1 

‘“"(A) 

1 

CC. 

70 

0.77 

15.54 

1.191 

0.021 

2 

170 

1.30 

15.01 

1.176 

0.036 

3 

278 

1.71 

14.60 

1.164 

0.048 

4 

424 

2.02 

14.29 

1.155 

0.057 

5 

568 

2.26 

14.05 

1.148 

0.064 

7 

859 

2.65 

13.66 

1.135 

0.077 


TABLE 4 

Loss of potassium by leaching from a modified Carrington silt loam 


NUMBER OF 
PERCOLATE 

CUM. VOLUME 

y »■ Ltjss K 

IN MILLI- 
EQUIVALENFS 

Ay 


"<A%) 

1 

CC. 

114 1 

1.71 

33.94 

1.531 

0.021 

2 

210 

2.66 

32 99 

1 518 

0 034 

3 

329 

3.34 

32.31 

1.509 

0.043 

4 

1 465 

3.88 

31.77 

1 1.502 

0.050 

5 

597 

4 47 

31.18 

1.494 

0 056 

6 

725 

4 89 

30.76 

1.488 

0 064 

7 

875 

5.48 

30.17 

1 479 

0 073 


TABLE 5 


Loss of potassium by leaching from a calcareous Carrington silt loam 


NUMBER OF 
PERCOLATE 

CUM. VOLUME 

y » LC»s K 

IN MILU- 
EQUIVALENrS 

A-y 



1 

CC. 

110 

0.47 

35.18 

1.546 

0.006 

2 

220 

1.05 

34.60 

1.539 

0.013 

3 

384 

1.61 

34.04 

1.532 

0.020 

4 

468 

2.12 

33.53 

1.525 

0.027 

5 

589 

2.72 

32.93 

1.518 

0 034 

6 

713 

3.27 

32.38 

1.510 

0.042 

7 

829 

3 73 

31.92 

1.504 

0.048 

8 

959 

4 25 

31,40 

1.497 

0.055 


was begun. The leachings were collected and analyzed as before. The data 
so obtained are given in table 5. 

The data presented in tables 3,4, and 5 will be treated mathematically under 
‘‘Discussion.’^ 
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DISCUSSION 

Schreiner and Failyer in 1906 (17) published a paper describing the absorp¬ 
tion of potassium by soils and its subsequent removal by leaching. They 
apparently imply, but do not seem to state definitely, that absorbed potassium 
is removed according to the differential equation. 

dv 


However, Patten and Waggaman (14), who later carried on similar studies, say, 
^‘Thus we have shown that the removal curves for bicarbonate, carbonate, 
chlorine, potassium, and phosphate leached from soils are very similar in form,^’ 
and, “The absorption*of potassium from carbonate and from chloride solution 
is likewise described by curves similar in form, and very nearly represented by 


y), which also expresses well the rate of absorption 


the formula— = A"(.l 
dv 

and rate of removal of the phosphate radical, PO4, from soils^ regardless of 
what phosphate was used to saturate the soil/' 

It would thus seem that Schreiner and Failyer's data on removal of potassium 
by leaching also follow the same differential equation. In this equation, w'hen 
used to represent leaching data, y is the amount removed by v cc. of water, .1 
is the absorptive capacity and K is a constant. Schreiner and Failyer integrate 
this differential equation between limits as follows: 


obtaining 




log ~ y) — log -4 — — Kv 


(A) 


(B) 


They state that since log .1 and K are constants to be found from the observa¬ 
tions, Briggsian instead of Naperian logarithms may be used. Schreiner and 
Failyer seem to have obtained the value of A by inspection of the curve ob¬ 
tained by plotting the experimental data. 

It w^as believed that the rate of loss of potassium from artificial zeolites 
should follow the differential equation (^4). Equation (jB) indicates that if the 

given in tables 1 and 2 are plotted as ordinates against 

the volume in cubic centimeters as abscissas, a straight line whose slope is K 
should be obtained. Because it is impractical to plot volume as given, log 
volume was used; equation (B) now becomes 

>“6 (J _ y 

* (Schreiner and Failyer) Bui. 32, Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agr. p. 36. (Ref. given by 
Patten and Waggaman.) 


) 


= log A + log V 


(C) 


values of log 
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To simplify operations log log paper was used and log 



was plotted 


against V. These data and resulting curves are shown in figure 1. The 
curve for experiment 1 was a straight line having a slope of 0.695 and for 
experiment 2, 0.650. The fact that the slope is not 1.00 but a decimal shows 
that the data do not fit equation fC). 



Fig. 1. Loss or Potassium by Leaching from ARxiFiaAi Zeolites Conforms with the 

Equation 

Log f - 7 --—^ (Value of p about 0.65) 

— 3// 


Instead, the equations of the curves are 


and 


Log 


U - y) 


KV 


.0.695 


(Z?) 


Log 


A 

(A -y) 


KV 


.0.650 


(£) 


for exp)eriments 1 and 2 with the artificial zeolites respectively. The values 
of A and K for equation (D) are 5 and 0.(X)061 and for equation {E) they are 
10 and 0.00071. 
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In a similar manner the values of log tables 3 and 4 were 

plotted against the corresponding volumes in cubic centimeters on log log 
coordinate paper. Both curves were straight lines having slopes of 0.53 and 
0.63 respectively (fig. 2). After it is found that the data can be represented by 
a straight line curve, and the slope of this straight line is known, the values of K 



Fig, 2. Loss of Potassium by Leaching from UNr\'ERSiTY Farm Soil and Carrington 
Silt Loam Conforms mttu the Equation 



can be calculated. It was thus found that the leaching equations for the 
university farm soil and Carrington silt loam were 

( A \ 0.53 

j—j = 0.00219 V 

and 

Log “ 000100 


respectively. 
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It must be remembered that Schreiner and F ailyer obtained their value of A 
from inspection of the absorption curve. The maximum capacity of their 
soils should have been ^ + Fo if we let Yq represent the amount of replaceable 
potassium present before the absorption experiments began. In the author^s 
experiments the maximum exchange capacity of the zeolite in experiment 1 is 
7.96 milli-equivalents on the basis of 1 mol K 2 O to 1 mol AI 2 O 3 . 

Let us use this value 7.96 = M- where M represents the maximum capacity 
Let Yq equal the loss from this zeolite before the leaching experiment began, or 

Yo = 7.96 - 5.00 = 2.96 

then M — A + Yq. Integrating the differential equation of Spillman and 
Lang (18, p. 34) 


between the limits as follows: 



we obtain 


In (M - Fi) ^ln{M ^ Fo) « - K{Vi ~ Fo). {F) 

If we let V = Vi — Vqj Y = Yi — Yq and 3/ = .4 + Fo and substitute these 
values in equation (F), we obtain 

In (A + Fo - F - Fo) - In {A) = - KV 



If we wish to pass to common logarithms the equation becomes 



where Ki = 0.43A3K. 

The derivation of equation (G) would indicate that it is perfectly proper to 
use the quantity of exchangeable potassium at the beginning of leaching as A 

against F, V being the volume of water 

leached through the sample during the experiment. 


and to plot the values of log 




* The notations used by Spillman and Lang (18), are used as far as possible. 
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It is possible that the values of A used by Schreiner and Failyer, and by 
Patten and Waggaman are too small, and that this reduced value of -4 is 


responsible for their data giving a slope of 1.00 when log 



is plotted 


against volume? 

It must be remembered that the value of A used by the aforementioned 
authors is equivalent to M of equation (F), The fact that the authors did not 
consider the soil to contain any previously absorbed potassium, and that for 
the purpose of calculation the value oi A — Fo is less than the amount present 
at the beginning of leaching would all indicate that their values of A are too 
small. 


WORK OF EARLIER AUTHORS RECALCULATED 

Let us recalculate the results of Schreiner and Failyer and of Patten and 
Waggaman in the light of present knowledge of base exchange. Two assump¬ 
tions are made, first, that all the potassium present in the soil at the beginning 
and subsequently removed by leaching was replaceable, and second, that the 
soil contained normal amounts of replaceable potassium prior to the absorption 
experiments. The results for the non-calcareous soils are shown in figure 3; 
the points for any particular soil fall on a straight line curve w^hose equation 
is similar to that for preceding soils and zeolites. 

The values of -4, assumed quantities of replaceable potassium originally 
present, and of constants in the leaching equations are all given in table 6, 
which is a recapitulation of all leaching data in this paper. 

If we exclude the calcareous soils it will be seen that the leaching equation of 
the remaining soils has constants of the same order. The leaching equation for 
zeolites is of the same type but the value of K is somewhat smaller. 

Greaves, Hirst, and Lund (5, table 13) present considerable data on the rate 
of loss of potassium by leaching from synthetic and natural alkali soils. An 
inspection of their table shows that the potassium is removed in decreasing 
successive increments and it would appear that the data would fit some sort of 
logarithmic curve. Because the original amount of exchangeable potassium 
is not known the data cannot be tested for their conformity wuth leaching 
equations as given in this paper. 

It should be pointed out that all tlie leaching experiments for which we have 
data were short time, excessive leaching, experiments. Under field conditions 
with more time at our disposal, it is probable that a small quantity of non- 
replaceable potassium becomes replaceable in the case of soils low in exchange¬ 
able potassium. In soils whose exchangeable potassium content has recently 
been raised, a gradual conversion of some of the replaceable potassium to non- 
replaceable form seems to take place. 

Page and Williams (12) give excellent data on this point and the work of 
Macintire and Sanders (10), Pierre and Morley (15), and Frear and Erb (4) 
corroborates them. 
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Fig. 3. Loss of Potassium by Leaching fkom Soils Used by Schreiner and Failyer 
AND BY Patten and Waocaman, as Recalculated by the Author, also Conform 

WITH THE Equation 


TABLE 6 

A comparison of the constants in the potassium leaching equation for soils and artificial zeolites 


son. 

INV’ESTI- 

GATOS 

KCPLAC£.\BL£ 
K ASSUICKD 
PKKSENT 
PEE 100 r,¥ 
SOa BEPOSE 
ABSOEPTION 

ASSirUEO OB 
KNOWN VALUE 

or A 

P EXPO* 
KENT or 

y 

K 

Artificial zeolite. 

Magistad 

m,*q. 

p.pm. 

5 0 m e. 

0 695 

0 00061 

Artificial zeolite. 

Magistad 



10.0 m.e. 

0.650 

0 00071 

University farm soil. 

Magistad 



16.31 m.e. 

0.5.1 

0.00219 

Carrington silt loam. 

Magistad 



35.65 m.e. 

0 63 

O.OOlOO 

Clay. 

S and F 

0 050 

20 

910.00 p.p.m. 

0.60 

0.00316 

Clay loam. 

S and F 

0.025 

10 

580.00 p.p.m. 

0.69 

0.00295 

Hagerstown silt loam.1 

Pand W 

0.100 

40 

2,974.00 p.p.m. 

0.68 

0.00263 

Hagerstown silt loam. 

Pand W 

1.000 

400 

3,334 00 p.p.m. 

0.64 

0.00316 

Norfolk sand. 

Pand W 

0.500 

200 

1,426.00 p.p.m. 

0.58 

0.00760 

Calcareous soils 

Marshall silt loam. 

I 

P and W 

1.000 

400 

2,648.00 p.p.m. 

1.00 

0.00078 

Marshall silt loam. 

P and W 

none 

none 

2,248.00 p.p.m. 

0.99 

0.00064 

Calcareous Carrington silt loam 

Magistad 



35.65 m.e. 

1.02 

0.00005 
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It seems that an equilibrium of some sort exists between the potassium 
containing soil minerals and the soil solution on one hand, and the soil solution 
and the exchangeable complex on the other. If the amount of exchangeable 
potassium decreases to such a point that the concentration of potassium in the 
soil solution is markedly diminished, potassium will go into solution from the 
soil minerals and vice versa. Data presented in a former paper (11) show a 
logarithmic relationship between the amount of potassium in the soil solution 
and that present in exchangeable form, and later studies (1) showed that finely 
ground feldspar will maintain, to a greater or lesser degree, a certain concentra¬ 
tion of jKJtassium in the soil solution. 

As a concrete example, let us consider a soil which contains 0.2 milli-equiva- 
lent of exchangeable potassium to each 100 gm. and contains 20 per cent of 
water. The soil solution will probably contain about 41 p.p.m. of K which is in 
equilibrium with the other soil minerals. This equilibrium can be represented 
thus: 


Per 100 gm. soil 

0.2 m e. K I Cone. R in 
20 cc. 1120; ir-'*soil soIution:=iSoil minerals 
41 p.p.m. 

Let us supix)se now', that an amount of soluble potassium salt is applied which 
will approximately double the c|uanlity of exchangeable potassium in the soil. 
The first part of the foregoing e(|uilibrium expression will then be. 

Per 100 gm. soil 

0 4 m.c. K Cone. R in 
20 ce. H 2 O; f^soil solution 
57 p.p.m. 

Because the soil solution now contains more K, a new- equilibrium between the 
soil solution and the soil minerals will take place. Final equilibrium of the 
entire system will probably lake place according to the following expression. 

Per 100 gm. soil 

0 36 m.c. R \ Cone. R in 
20 cc. IliOj ;=?soil solutionri^Soil minerals 
53 p.p.m. 

The net result of the fertilizer addition has been to increase the exchangeable 
potassium 0.16 milli-equivalents to each IIX) gm. and the non-exchangeable 
potassium 0,04 milli-equivalents to 100 gm. This condition of equilibrium 
is not attained rapidly ; undoubtedly several months are necessary. 

EFFECT OF CaCO^ ON POTASH UBERATION 

The leaching data for the calcareous soils, the Marshall silt loam and the 
limed Carrington silt loam, are showm in figure 4. It w^ill be seen that the 
slope of these curves is about 1.00, which seems to be distinctive for calcareous 
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soils. A comparison of the leaching data on the calcareous and non-calcareous 
Carrington silt loams shows that the presence of calcium carbonate has de¬ 
creased the rate of loss of potassium by leaching. Earlier experiments by the 
author (11) indicate that this decrease is caused by a decreased hydrolysis. 
Calcium carbonate in water and the hydrolysis of potassium zeolite both give 
rise to hydroxyl ions. The common ion will decrease hydrolysis, which may 
be the principal factor responsible for decreased potassium availability in 



Fig. 4. Loss of Potassium by Leaching from Marshall Silt Loam as Recalculated 
BY THE Author, and Calcareous Carrington Silt Loam, Conform with the Usual 
Equation but With a Value of p approaching 1 


limed soils. When the solutions were made less alkaline by the introduction 
of carbon dioxide, the decrease in hydrolysis of potassium zeolite was less 
marked (11). 

A review of the more recent literature indicates that most investigators 
have found applications of calcium or magnesium carbonates or oxides to 
decrease the liberation of potash. This is borne out by the work of Maclntire 
et al. (8, 9), Parker and Tidmore (13), Lyon (6), Plummer (16), Brown and 
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Macintire (2), and Macintire (7). On the other hand, Fraps (3) found that 
crops of com, cotton, and sorghum took up slightly more potash from the soil 
after treatments with calcium carbonate or organic matter than previously. 

SUMMARY 

Synthetic potassium zeolites were leached w’ith distilled water and the suc¬ 
cessive [lortions of leachate analyzed for potassium. The data obtained could 
be expressed by means of an equation. 

Similar studies on a University farm soil and a Carrington silt loam gave rise 
to a siniilar equation. 

The early work on leaching by Schreiner and Failyer and by Patten and 
Wagguman has been reviewed. Their data were recalculated in the light of 
modern ba.se-exchange ideas. It was found that their data did not fit the 
(lifTereiuial ecjuation 


(Iv 

dv 


K (A - y) 


very well, nor the resulting integral equation 

lop; (.4 — y) — log J - -“A'r 


'rhe data did seem to agree much better with an equation of the type 


where /> is a fraction. 

The constants in the leaching eejuation were fairly uniform for the non- 
calcareous soils. Those for the calcareous soils indicated a much lower rate of 
loss of potassium, whereas the constants for synthetic zeolites fell between 
that for calcareous and non-calcarcous soils. 

Although the constants in the leaching equation for potassium for widely 
different soils vary considerably, it seems plausible that for a particular series a 
single set of constants would hold fairly well and tliat the use of an equation 
containing these constants would enable one to estimate tlie rate of loss of 
potassium over pericnls of a few years. 
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AH soils contain organic matter, which in turn contains carbon as an element 
essential to its organic character, and some of which contains nitrogen in organic 
combination. 

This organic content results from the addition to the soil of the remains of 
plants, animals, or microorganisms living on or in it. In the changes that take 
place in the decay of such remains the proj)ortion of carbon to nitrogeja becomes 
less, the car!)on disaj^pearing for the m<'st part in the form of carbon dioxide. 
In the original vegetaldr or animal remain.s the proportion of carbon to nitrogen 
is about 4() to 1, except in the ca>e of leguminous plants with higher nitrogen 
content, when it may be as low a.^ 25 to 1. In soils, however, it has been com¬ 
monly held that it is about 10 to 1 and does not vary much; but it has not been 
apparent just to what extent thi> assun^ption of a uniform ratio of 10 to 1 is 
!)ascd on analytical iiata. Our know ledge of definite nitrogenous organic com- 
I)ouiuls in .S(»ihi is not very extensive, but we know that such coni}X)undshave a 
low C;N ratio; for instance, arginine 5.5:1, histidine 2.6:1, xanthine 1.4:1, 
lysine 2.6:1, cyaniiric -acid 0.55:1. 

In the ordinary fractionation of soil organic matter, whether by acids, alkalis, 
or organic solvents, it is dilhcult to obtain fractions that are free from nitrogen. 
However, on purification by precipitation or repeated solution, a considerable 
quantity can be obtained nitrogen free; and it is quite aj)parent that the organic 
matter of soils is made up of a mixture of compounds—some containing nitro¬ 
gen and others none; and it might very well be assumed that the proportions of 
these two classes of compounds would vary in different soils, with a correspond¬ 
ing variation in the C:N ratio. 

With a view to determining how far analytical data support the contention, or 
assumption, that this ratio of C to N in soils is fairly constant, analyses made in 
these laboratories for other purjKxses have been reviewed. 

The soil samples represent 65 locations in 12 states. In most instances 
samples at three or more levels w ere taken, making 172 samples in all. 

The samples were taken at points where it was proposed to carry on fertilizer 
experiments, and the soils were in cultivation at the time the samples w^ere 
taken. The upper profile of such soils had, of course, been disturbed, but the 

* Assistant and senior biochemists, respectively, soil fertility investigations. 
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division between samples was made at depths where color and texture indicated 
a change from one horizon to another. No horizon designations have been 
used; however, the depths to which the samples were taken are stated. 

The total carbon was determined by combustion in oxygen, and carbon 
dioxide from carbonates, if present, was deducted from that obtained in com¬ 
bustion, the difference being stated as organic carbon. 

The nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method not modified to include 
nitrates, but should some nitrate appear in the total by the method used, the 
possible increase would not be significant. A nitrate (NOs) content of lOOp.p.m. 
which might be considered excessive, would mean, if it were all recovered, an 
increase in the total N content of only 0.002 per cent. 

The analytical data and calculated C:N ratios are given in table 1. The 
average C:N ratio given for each location is the average without weighting for 
variation in the depth to which samples were taken. 

The first point apparent on a review of the figures in table 1 is the quite wide 
variation from the commonly accepted ratio of 10:1. The highest, 35.2:1 was 
found at the 18- to 36-inch level in the Iberia silty clay loam at I'ranklin, 
Louisiana; and the lowest, 3.5:1 at the 24- to 36-inch level in the Bladen fine 
sandy loam at Baldwin, Florida, with other ratios pretty well spread between 
these points. 

The second j)oint is that in most cases there is a regular lowering of the ratio 
from the top to the lowest horizon, this being the case in 42 samples out of 46 
w'here three or more depths are represented. 

There are 3 samples where the ratio is highest at the lowest depth, and 6 
samples where the ratio at the top is three times the ratio at the lowest level. 
There are 28 locations out of the 76 where the ratio is less than 10:1; 4 where it 
is 10+;1; and in the remainiqlj 44, 11:1 or above. The average of all the 
samples without weighting for variation in depth of samples is 10.5:1, and the 
average of all surface samples is 12.8:1. The average of all samples at 36 
inches is 8.2:1. 

Other comparisons may, of course, be made, but the figures speak for them¬ 
selves in opposition to the contention that the proportion of carbon to nitrogen 
in average American soils is uniform. 

In a series of plats atTifton, Georgia, devoted to green manuring experiments, 
the analytical data are of interest in this connection. In the plats which 
receive green manure treatment, the figures for 1928 show a nitrogen 
content practically uniform, the variation being from 0.03 to 0.04 per cent 
The carbon content, although not so uniform, showed no wide variation, being 
from 0.71 to 1.03 per cent. The C:N ratio varies from 18:1 to 27:1 with an 
average of 22.7:1. This offers a gqod example of the ratio being maintained 
by annual additions cf fresh vegetable matter with a ratio probably in excess of 
30 or 40 to 1 at a point twice that accepted as the normal. 

A further example of extreme variation in the C: N ratio was found in partial 
analyses of samples of soil from Fontana, California. In these 6 samples the 
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TABLE 1 

A nalytical data and calculated C:N ratios of the soil samples studied 


LOCATION AMD SOIL TYPE 


Pre»(|uc Isle, Me,, Caribou loam. 


Prcsfiuc Isle, Me., Washburn loam . 

Allentown, Pa., Ikrkshale loam . . . 

Bridgeton, X, J., Sassafras loam. 

Freehold, X. J., Sassafras loam 

Holmdel, X. J , Sassafras loam .... 


Hightstown, X. J., Sassafras gravelly 
sandy loam 


Long Island, X. Y , Sassafras sandy loam 


Cape Charles, Va , Sassafras sandy loam. 


Cape Charles, Va., Sassafras sandy loam, 
1921 field. 


Cape Charles, Va., Sassafras sandy loam, 
1923 field. 


Bridgetown, Va., Sassafras sandy loam. . 


DEPTH 

NITBOCEN 

OIGANIC 

CABBOK 

BATIO 

C TO N-I 

inckes 

per cent 

per cent 


0~8 

0.227 

3 00 

13.2 

8-12 

0.141 

1 55 

10.9 

12-18 

0.077 

0.77 

10.0 

18-36 

0.071 

0.50 

7.0 

0-8 

0.320 

4.90 

15.3 

0-8 

0.176 

1.81 

10.2 

8-18 

0.088 

0.81 

9,2 

18-36 

0 046 

0.19 

4.1 

0-10 

0 125 

1.20 

9.6 

10-20 

0.031 

0.23 

7.4 

20-36 j 

0.022 

0.15 

6.8 

I 

0-10 j 

0.143 

1.66 

11.6 

10-20 j 

0.038 

0.33 

8.7 

20-36 

0.023 

0.09 

3.9 

0-12 

0 142 

i 1.59 

11.1 

12-18 

0 042 

! 0.43 

10.3 

18-36 

0.037 

0.21 

5.6 

0-10 

0 090 

0.92 

10.2 

10-18 

0 038 

0 32 

8.4 

18-36 

0 022 

0.16 

7.2 

0-10 

0.116 

1.61 

13.8 

10-18 

0 054 

0 53 

9.8 

18-36 

0 032 

0.27 

8.4 

0^8 

0 069 

0 86 

12.4 

8-15 

0.040 

0.31 

7.7 

15-36 

0 039 

0.22 

5.6 

0-7 

0 075 

0.91 

12.1 

7-16 

0.035 

0.38 

10.8 

16-36 

0 029 

0.30 

10.3 

0-8 

0 065 

0 69 

10.6 

8-18 

0 026 

0.19 

7.3 

18-36 

0 023 

0 09 

3.9 

0-8 

0 052 j 

0.51 

9.8 

8-18 

0 030 

0.14 

4 6 

18-36 

0 030 

0 22 

?.3 
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LOCATION AND SOIL TYPB 


West Norfolk, Va., Norfolk fine sandy 
loam. 


Portsmouth, Va,, Norfolk fine sandy loam,) 
1921 field.I 

Portsmouth, Va,, Norfolk fine sandy I 
loam, 1922 field.] 


Suffolk, Va., Bladen fine sandy loam 


Darlington, S. C., Norfolk sandy loam . \ | 


Darlington, S. C., Norfolk coarse sandy j j 
loam, 1919 field. ij 


Florence, S. C., Norfolk fine sandy j 
loam.i 


Florence, S. C., Norfolk very fine sandy 
loam. 


Darlington, S. C., Portsmouth sandy loam^ 
New Bern, S. C., Portsmouth sandy loam. 


Darlington, S, C., Ruston sancy loam 
1920 field. 


Fayetteville, N. C., Ruston sandy loam.., 


Bennettsville. S. C., Marlboro sandy loam. 


DEPTH 

NmCXiEN 

OBGAN1C 

CARBON 

RATIO 

C TO N -1 

AVERAGE 
C TO N-l 

inches 

per cent 

per cent 



0-9 

0.062 

0.77 

12.4 


9-20 

0.021 

0 16 

7.6 

11.1 

20-36 

0.021 

0.28 

13.3 


0-10 

0.091 

0 65 

7.1 


10-20 

0.021 

0 16 

7.6 

6..1 

20-36 

0.023 

0 10 

4.3 

1 

0-10 

0.106 

1 13 

10 6 


10-18 

0.028 

0.25 

8 9 

} 9.8 

18-36 

0.025 

0 25 

10.0 


0-8 

0.075 

0 87 

11.6 


8-18 

0 019 

0 14 

7 3 

} 8.2 

18-36 

0 019 

0.11 

5 7 


0-8 

0 026 

0.49 

18 1 


8-30 

0 013 

0 26 

20 0 

[ IS 4 

30-36 

0 025 

0.20 

8 0 

0-8 

0 020 

0 53 

26 5 


8-20 

0 fi 09 

0 11 

12 2 

} 15 7 

20-36 

0 020 

0 17 

8 5 


0-8 

0 033 

0 52 

15.7 

1 

8-18 

0 010 

0 12 

12.0 

1 13,9 

18-36 

0 024 

0 34 

14 2 

1 

0-8 

0 049 

1 06 

21.6 


8-18 

0 016 

0 27 

1 16 8 

■ IS 3 

18-36 

0 024 

0 18 

7 5 


0-8 

0 055 

0.80 

14 5 

}ll.7 

8-36 

0 027 

0 24 

8.9 

0-12 

0 052 

0 96 

1 

18 5 

1 21.4 

12-36 

0 028 

0.68 

24.3 

0-8 

0 033 

0 59 

17.8 

] 

8-20 

0 012 

0.19 

15.8 

> 13.4 

20-36 

0.015 

0.10 

6 6 

J 

0-8 

0.034 

0.77 

22.6 

] 

8-18 

1 0 009 

0 14 

15.5 

y 15.3 

18-36 

1 0 033 

0.26 

7.8 

1 

0-8 

0 042 

1 05 

25.0 


8-14 

1 0.013 

0.19 

14.6 

15.2 

14-36 

1 0.031 

1 

0.19 

6.1 
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TABLE i—C<mUiuud 


LOCATIOM AMD SOIL TypB 


Lucama, N. C., Marlboro sandy loam.| 

Athens, Ga., Cecil sandy loam. 


Sh'^lby, C., Cecil sandy loam. 


Gastonia, X. C., Cecil fine sandy loam.. . ^ 


Lamar, Colo,, Manville silt loam, Center f 
Farm 1923.| 

Lamar, Colo., Manville silt loam, Field 
No. 2, Center Farm 1924. 


Lindwood, N C.. l)avidson clay loam 


New Hem, N (', Dunb.ir tine sandy )! 
loam .'ll 


Fayetteville, N. C., Wickham fine sandy fi 
loam .... . .'! 


Kiii^s Mt . C., AppUag sandy loam,. ^ i 

i' 
d 

J 

i! 
I j 

Co/.ad, Xeb,, ILall very line sandy loam, i j 


(irand Island, Xeb., Cas.s fine sandy loam, < ■ 


Kocky Ford, Colo., Las Animas clay. 


DEPTH 

NTTEOCEK 

OSGAHIC 

CAEBON 

EATIO 

C TO N-1 

AVEBAGS 

C TO N-1 

inches 

0-5 

3 per cent 

0.055 

Per cent 

0 99 

18.0 

1 13.0 

12-18 

0.031 

0.25 

8.0 

0-8 

0 051 

0.70 

13.7 

1 12.9 

H-36 

0.027 

0.33 

12.2 

0-8 

0.034 

0.59 

17.3 


8-15 

0.027 

0.36 

13.3 

i 14.4 

15-36 

0 021 

0.27 

12.7 


0-10 

0 041 

0.56 

13.6 


10-18 

0 033 

0 36 

10.9 

} 10.3 

lR-36 

0.018 

0.12 

6.6 


0-7 

0 066 

1.12 

16.9 

1 14.8 

7-12 

0.055 

0 70 

12.7 

0-8 

0 065 

0.98 

15 0 


8-lS 

0 020 

0 16 

8.0 

\ 9.6 

18-.16 

0 027 

0.16 

5.9 

1 

; 

0-7 

0 0.^2 

0.34 

10.6 

9.4 

,-,4 

0.035 

0.29 

8.3 

0-8 

i 0 044 

0 93 

1 21.1 

] 

8-18 

0 027 

0 34 

12.6 

^ 14.7 

18-36 

0.018 

0.19 

1 10.5 

1 

0-10 

0.141 

1.66 



10-18 

1 0.105 

1.13 

i 10.7 

' 9.8 

18-24 

0 072 

0 66 

j 9.1 

24-36 

0.047 

0.37 

7.8 

1 


0-10 

0.148 

1.47 

I 9.9 


10-18 

0 069 

0.65 

94 

- 8.0 

18-24 1 

0 024 

0.19 

7 8 

24-36 i 

i 

0.021 

0.11 i 

1 

i 5.2 

1 


0-8 

0.103 

0.85 

00 


8-18 

0 071 

0.58 

8.1 

‘ 7.6 

18-24 

0 043 

0.31 

7.2 

24-36 

0 044 

! 0.32 

7.2 


0-8 

0.109 

0.97 

8.8 

) 

8—18 

0 096 

0.90 

9.3 

y 8.8 

18-36 

0.037 

0.31 

8.3 

1 

0-10 

0.118 

1.06 i 

8.9 
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TABLE l-Coniinued 


LOCATIOK AND SOa TVPB 


Rocky Ford, Colo., Rocky Ford Loam, 
Test plots 1924. 

Rocky Ford, Colo., Rocky Ford fine sandy I 
loam. Research plots 1925.| 

( 

Avondale, Colo., Rocky Ford fine sandy ; 
loam.I 

Lamar, Colo., Otero sandy loam. 

Alamosa, Colo., San Luis sandy loam_ |l 

Las Animas, Colo., Ft. Lyon Clay loam. .. 

Lamar, Colo., Prowers clay.s 


Lamar, Colo., Prowers loam 


Lamar, Colo., I’row'crs loam 


Lamar, Colo., Prowers clay loam 


McClavc, Colo., Prowers clay loam 


Wiley, Colo., Prowers clay loam, 1922 field. 


Wiley, Colo., Prowers clay loam, 1923 
field. 

Wiley, Colo,, Prowers clay loam, 1924 
field. 


DEPTH 

NITBOGEN 

OBGANIC 

CABBON 

BATIO 

CtoN-I 

AVEBAGE 

CtoN-1 

inches 

pet cent 

per cent 



0-13 

0.095 

0.90 

9.4 


0-8 

0.128 

1.20 

9.3 

] 

8-15 

0 105 

0.78 

7.4 

} 7.2 

15-36 

0 049 

0 25 

5 1 

1 

0-8 

0.107 

0 88 

8.2 

) 

8-13 

0.078 

0.62 

7.9 

^ 7.3 

13-24 

0.048 

0.34 

7 0 

24-36 

0.033 

0 21 i 

1 

6 3 


O-IO 

0 101 

1 

1.00 

9.9 


0-10 

0 074 

i 

0 56 1 

i 7 5 

) 

10-24 

! 0 052 

0 28 i 

5 3 

.S.6 

24-36 

i 0 o.w 

0 14 ; 

4 2 

1 

; 

0-9 

0 174 

1.6.1 

9 4 


as 1 

0.140 

1 28 

9.1 


a-18 

0 110 

0 87 

7 9 


18-24 

0 071 

0.51 

7.1 

► / . o 

24-36 

0.050 

0.36 

i 

7 2 1 


0-9 

1 1 

j 0 140 1 

1 

! 1 31 

' 9.3 

1 


0-9 

0 136 1 

1 16 j 

8 5 

] 

9-18 

0 082 j 

0 o2 

7 5 

7..1 

18-36 

0 051 1 

i 

0 31 

6 0 

I 

0-9 

i 

0 136 

1.12 

8 2 


0-9 

O.IW) 

1.28 

8 0 

] 

9-20 

0 088 

0 ()(} 

7.5 

7,1 

20-36 

0 051 

0 32 

6.2 

1 

0-8 

0 150 

1 36 

9.0 

' 

8-18 

[ 0 080 

0.61 

7 6 

- 7.2 

18-24 

0.052 

0.28 

5 3 

24-36 

0.042 

0 30 

7.1 


0-8 

0.210 

2.01 

9,5 

] 

8-18 

0.091 

0 76 

8.3 

7.2 

18-36 

0.082 

0.32 

3.9 

J 

0-9 

0.174 

1.6,5 

9 3 
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TABLE \--ConclHded 


NrrXOGEN 

ORGANIC 

CAEBON 

EATIO 

C TO N*1 

percent 

0.134 

per cent 

1.12 

8.3 ] 

0.066 

0.43 

6.5 

0.052 

0.30 

5.7 1 

0.154 

1.74 

11.2 ] 

0 071 

0.56 

00 

0.051 

0.28 

5.4 J 

0 135 

1.26 

9.3 ] 

0.070 

0 43 

6.1 

0.128 

0 71 

5.5 j 

0.113 

1.56 

13.8 ] 

0 066 

0 65 

9 8 [ 

0 065 

0 61 

9.2 J 

0.125 

1.41 

11.2 

0.078 

0.67 

8 5 

0 048 

1 

1.69 

35.2 

j 0 154 

2 01 

13 0 ] 

1 0 125 

t 53 

12 3 [ 

0.073 

0.46 

6.3 ] 

0 041 

1 00 

24.3 ] 

0 031 

0 58 

18.7 [ 

0 033 

0.30 

9.1 ) 

0 056 

0.84 

15.0 ] 

0 026 

0.40 

15 3 

0.029 

O.M) 

10.3 J 

O.03O 

0.55 

15.2 ] 

0 026 

0 31 

11.1 

0.023 

0.17 

7.4 ] 

0.032 

0 59 

18.4 ] 

0 032 

0 44 

13.7 

0.026 

0 22 

8.4 1 

0.085 

1.00 

11.7 \ 

0.045 

0.16 

3.5 / 


LOCATION AND SOIL TYI»C 


OEFTB 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Jordan sandy 
loam. 


Franklin, La., Collins silt loam, 1923 
Experiment. 


Franklin, La., Collins silt loam, 1925 * 
Exi)criment. .j 

( 

Franklin La., Il>eria silty clay loam, 1924 | 
Irrigation Kx|)crimcnt. ] 


Franklin, La., Iberia silty clay loam, 1924 | 
KxjKrriment.V 

U 


inches 

0-10 

10-22 

22-36 

0-10 

10-18 

18-36 

0-10 

10-18 

18-36 

0-9 

9-18 

18-36 

0-10 

10-18 

18-36 


Franklin, 1^ , Il>eria silty clay loam. 1925 ': 


K.xperiment _ 

Montictllo, Fla , Norfolk ^audy loam 

Cairo, (ia., Norfolk fine sandy loam. 


•^1 18-36 

j 

, ’ 0-8 

. ’ 8-18 

■' !8-3() 

M 

i ' 0-10 
’ 10-18 
[j 18-36 

ii 0-10 

I I 

Pecan City, (ia., Clreenville sandy loam, 'i ! 10 15 

15-30 


DcWitt, Ga., Greenville fine sandy loam. 

Ualdwin, Fla., Bladen fine sandy loam... 


0-8 
8-15 
15-30 

0-6 
\j 24-36 


6.8 


8.1 


6.9 


10.9 


18.3 


10.5 


17.3 


13.5 


11.2 


13.5 


7.6 


N varies from 0.01 to 0.08 per cent and C from 0.11 to 0.79 per cent. The 
C:N ratio varied from 11.5:1 to 1.8:1, the latter in a soil at the 36-inch level 
containing 0.06 f>er cent N and 0.11 per cent C, The water extract of this soU 
gave no reaction for ammonia, nitrates, or nitrites. 
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In considering the organic content of soils in relation to soil fertility, it is 
important to know, not so much the quantity of organic matter, but how much 
of it is available for supplying food for microorganisms. Since we know that 
the ratio of carbon to nitrogen in fresh vegetable material is 25:1 or more, and 
since such material is a good source of food for the microflora of the soil, it would 
seem that a C:N ratio approaching 20:1 might be considered as indicative of a 
fair supply of decomposable organic matter and that where the ratio is 10:1 or 
less, the organic matter is well advanced to the stage where further decomposi¬ 
tion will be slow. 

This conclusion, however, must be accepted with some reservations. The 
analytical figures in table 1 show that occasionally there is a high ratio at a low 
level (36 inches) where this could not be explained by recent additions of fresh 
organic material, but rather it would appear that such high carbon ratio might 
be due to an accumulation of organic compounds, the nature of which we, at 
present, know practically nothing. An insj)ection of the data, however, shows 
that abnormally high C: N ratios at lower levels are of rare occurrence. 

In considering the relation of the C:N ratio to soil fertility, the ratio alone 
does not indicate the quantity of decomposable organic matter, since it is pos¬ 
sible to have a C:N ratio much greater than 10:1 in the presence of but very 
small quantities of organic matter. For instance, in the Wickham fine sandy 
loam, at Fayetteville, North Carolina, with 0.34 jx'r cent C, and a C:N ratio 
of 16,2:1, the total organic matter calculated by the Van Bemmeh'n factor 
is only 0.5 per cent; whereas the Davidson clay loam, from LinwcK>d, North 
Carolina, with 1.12 per cent C and a ratio of 16.8:1, contains on the same basis 
three times as much organic matter, viz. 1.64 per cent. 

It is evident then, that although a high C:N ratio in a surface soil maybe 
taken an indication of the presence of organic matter that can be readily 
decomposed and thereby furnish food for micrairganisms, it is no indication 
of the quantity present. 

The calculation of total organic matter in soils is frequently made by multi¬ 
plying the quantity of carbon dioxide obtained by combustion by the Van 
Bemmelen factor 0.471 (or C multiplied by 1.724). In view of the fact that 
soil organic matter is made up of numerous compounds with different carbon 
content, such calculation can be considered but an approximation and is .so 
regarded where it is intelligently used. It has been proposed to calculate the 
organic matter by multiplying the nitrogen content by a factor—20 being pro¬ 
posed. In view^ of the fact that soils contain organic compounds that are 
nitrogen free and that the nitrogen in those containing nitrogen is variable, 
the use of such a factor could again be nothing more than an approximation, 
with the advantage, if any, of eliminating the carbon determination, 

A few calculations made from the data in table 1 disclose the fact that there 
is only occasionally an agreement in the organic content calculated by these 
two methods. For example: 
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Iberia silty clay loam 
Franklin, La. 

6-10 

N X 20 = 3.08 organic matter 
C X 1.724 == 3.45 organic matter 

Hall sandy loam 

0~10 

N X 20 = 2.82 organic matter 
C X 1.724 = 2.86 organic matter 

Prowers loam 

Lamar, Colo. 

0-9 

N X 20 = 2.80 organic matter 
C X 1.724 = 2.25 organic matter 

Prowers clay loam 

Wiley, Colo. 

0-8 

X X 20 = 4.20 organic matter 
C X 1.724 = 3.45 organic matter 

Portsmouth sandy loam 
New Bern, S. C. 

0-12 

N X 20 = 1.04 organic matter 
CXI. 724 = 1.65 organic matter 

Davidson clay loam 

Lin wood, N. C, 

0-7 

K X 20 = 1.32 organic matter 
CXI 724 = 1 93 organic matter 

Caribou loam 

Pres(iuc Isle, Me. 

0-8 

N X 20 = 4.54 organic matter 
C X 1 724 = 5.11 organic matter 

Sassafras sandy loam 
Bridgetown, V'a. 

0-8 

X X 20 = 1 04 organic matter 
C X 1.724 = 0.87 organic matter 


Although the figures for Hall fine sandy loam and Sassafras sandy loam arc 
in close agreement, in the others the differences are from 10 to 50 per cent of^the 
total. Since the \ an BemmeK'n factor is based on a large volume of analytical 
work and is almost universally recognized as giving an approximation, the cal¬ 
culation of organic matter by multijdying the N by the factor 20 does not ap¬ 
pear to have much to recommend it. 'fhis is further emphasized by calculating 
the organic matter N X 20 and then calculating the fx^rcentage of carbon in 
the organic matter from the total organic carbon in the soil. 


Portsmouth s;ind> loam 
Xew Bern, S. C. 

0 8 

X X 20 -- 1 04 organic matter 
'Total C = 0 96 which gives organic matter con¬ 
taining 92 per cent C. 

Marlboro sandy loam 
I.uciima, X. C. 

0-8 

X X 20 = 1 10 organic matter 

Total C = 0 99 which gives organic matter con¬ 
taining 90 per cent C. 

Xorfolk fme sandy loam 
Portsmouth, Va. 

20-36 

N X 20 = 0 46 organic matter 

Total C = 0 10 which gives organic matter con¬ 
taining 22 per cent C. 

Portsmouth sandy loam 
New Bern, S. C. 

12-30 

N X 20 = 0 56 organic matter 

Total C = 0.68 which gives organic matter con¬ 
taining 121 per cent C. 


Except for particles of coal, graphite, or charcoal, it is not at all likely that 
there are organic comixiunds in soils containing 90 to 92 per cent carbon, and 
the occurrence of any containing as little as 24 per cent carbon is also unlikely. 
The figure 121 per cent Portsmouth sandy loam indicate tlie absurdity of this 
calculation. 
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SXnCBlARY 

Analytical data obtained from 176 samples of soil from 63 locations in 12 
states show that the C:N ratio is quite variable; and, with a few exceptions, is 
highest in surface soil and becomes less at lower levels. 

It is suggested that some idea of the availability of the organic matter as 
food for microorganisms may be indicated by the C;N ratio in surface soils. 

The data show the futility of attempting to calculate the organic matter by 
multiplying the total N by the factor 20, as has been proposed. 



THE INDIRECT DETERMINATION OF VARIOUS SOIL CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS BY THE HYDROMETER METHOD' 


GEORGE JOHN BOUYOUCOS 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 

Received for publication February 24, 1930 

In former communications the hydrometer method has been suggested as a 
rapid, simple, and reasonably accurate method for determining the total 
colloidal material in soils in only 15 minutes (3); for determining the total 
amouT'.t of combined sands, silt, and clay or colloids in only 15 minutes (4); and 
for making a very detailed mechanical analysis of soils (5). 

Work is being continued on this method with the idea of improving it, if 
fK)ssible, and also of trying to check it with other methods. 

One of the phases of soil physics which has lately been investigated by the 
hydrometer method consists of ascertaining the relationship that exists be¬ 
tween the s<ul material which tlie method determines at the end of 15 minutes 
and designates as the “total colloidal content of soils/' and the physical pro¬ 
perties or characteristics of soils, such as moisture equivalent, unfree water, and 
heat of wetting ratio. 


KXPKRIMKN'IAL 

The relationship that the colloidal material, as determined by the hydrom¬ 
eter method at the end of 15 minutes, has to j)hysical characteristics of soil, 
has been investigated thus far on three different soil characteristics; namely, 
heat of wetting ratio i2), moisture-equivalent, and unfree water. Experi¬ 
mental data have already been jiresented on the first two (3, 6) as well as on 
their indirect determination. In the present paper the results of a study on 
the unfree water, and additional data on the moisture equivalent will be 
presented. 

^f ft hods 

The procedure consisted of ascertaining first, by the hydrometer method 
(3), the total colloidal content of the soils to be used in the investigation. Then 
their moisture equiualent and unfree water content were determined by the 
new’ moisture equivalent ^6) and dilatometer methods (1) developed in this 
laboratory. The dilatometer method was somewhat modified in the present 
work. It consisted of placing 20 gm. of soil, based on oven-dry basis, into the 

^ Published by pennission of the director as Journal Article 31 of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
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special 50-cc. dilatometer, adding 10 cc. of water in the case of sandy soils and 
IS cc. in the case of clay soils, and stirring the mixture thoroughly by means of 
a wire. The dilatometer was then filled half full with ligroin of very high 
boiling point, connected to a bicycle pump and suctioned carefuDy to eliminate 
any air in the soil. The dilatometer was then entirely filled with ligroin; 
stoppered wdth a cork stopper, the top of which was smeared with tallow; and 
then placed into an ice bath having a temperature of 0.5°C. The dilatometer 
was left in this bath, with frequent stirring, until it had completely attained 
the temperature of the bath and then the reading of the ligroin column on the 
dilatometer stem was recorded. The dilatometer was then taken out and 
placed into another ice batli having a temperature of about — lO^C.; the reason 
for transferring from one temperature bath into another, is that at —O.SX., it 
is diflScult to start solidification of the soil water and it requires a long time for 
complete solidification to take place, but around —ICfC., solidification is 
rapid, complete, and certain. After the soil water was completely frozen, the 
dilatometer was transferred again to the original tem}>erature bath of ~0.5’C. 
and allowed to remain there until it attained this original tenq^erature. The 
ligroin column was again read on the dilatometer stem and from the difference 
of the two readings the amount of water that failed to freeze at — ().5°C. was 
calculated. The calculations were based upon the exi>crimental finding by 
this dilatometer method that 1 cc. of water at 0°C. expands 0.1 cc. ujx)n freezing. 

In order that the dilatometer results of the various soils might In? comparable, 
all the soils were washed several time.s with distilled water for the purpose of 
eliminating their soluble salts. 


Data 

In table 1 are shown the amounts of water that failed to freeze at ~ ().5"’C. 
for a group of representative soils, also their colloidal content and moisture 
equivalent, and the relationship or ratio that exists y)etween any two of them. 

The data in table 1 show that the percentages of colloids, unfree water, and 
moisture equivalent vary widely for the different soils, all tliree tending to be 
high with fine-textured soils and low with coarse textured soils. When these 
results are reduced to a ratio basis by dividing the unfree water by the colloids, 
the moisture equivalent by the unfree water, and the moisture equivalent by 
the colloids, their significance is revealed. Then it is at once seen that all the 
different soils have a close relationship within each of the three different ratios; 
and when it is considered that these different soils vary greatly in their chemical 
composition and in some of their physical chhracteristics, these ratios are 
remarkably close. It will be seen that most of the soils in all three cases give a 
ratio close to the average. The soils the ratios of which seem to vary the most 
from the averages, are tliose containing organic matter, as exemplified by Fargo 
clay loam, Minnesota Clyde silt loam, and Michigan silt loam. One reason 
that organic soils give a higher ratio is probably because some of the organic 
matter is almost impossible to disperse and consequently the hydrometer 
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method may not determine the entire colloidal content (3). Also, since or¬ 
ganic matter has a lower specific gravity, and the hydrometer has been cali¬ 
brated on average loam soil suspension, a smaller amount of suspended material 
will be shown than there actually is. 

At this juncture, it must be also stated that some abnormal soils do not give 
as close ratios as the ordinary or normal soils shown in table 1. By “abnormal 
soils” is meant calcareous soils that may contain 50 per cent or more of car¬ 
bonates; certain subsoils such as the Susquehanna clay C horizon, which seem 
to be composed mostly of Fuller’s earth; mucks and peats; and undecomposed 


TABLE 1 

Total soil tolloid^, unjrtc -xaUr, and moisture equivalent and the relationship that exists between 
any tnfo of them in the various types of soil 



1 ; 


MOTS- j ratio ' RATIO 

j RATIO 


' iftl.- 

t STRF.K 

na"v-; v: ■ At Kt 

! M E 



j 

ALiXF j COLLOIDS L* \V 

eoujoibs 


, cent 

per , eni 

per cent 

\ 

Ontario .silt loam li 

. 65 0 

16 5 : 

.?8 OO' 0 254 2 50.5 

0 5843 

Fargo cia> 

. t>2 0 

20 0 

49 OOi 0 522 , 2 450 

,0.7900t 

Cecil day ioani 11 

(jO 7 

15 9 

58 40 , 0 262 ; 2 415 

|0 6528 

Ontario silt loam A 

58 5 

15 2 

56 50, 0 257 . 2 402 

0.6240 

Miami silt loam 

54 5 

15 6 

52 10 0 250 1 2 360 

0 5890 

(la ) Bremer vlay 

55 6 

15 5 

.5.5 20 0 252 ! 2 .460 

0 6194 

Napance clay loam .\ 

47 4 

12 4 

31 10 0 262 ; 2 508 10.6560 

(Minn.) Clyde silt loam . . 

. 45 0 

12 2 

35 20 0 284 j 2 721 

jO 7720t 

Manor schist loam H 

52 5 i 

9 5 

19 80, 0 286 2 130 

,0.6095 

Brookston day loam :\j 

50 0 

8 9 

18.60; 0 297 ! 2 090 

0 6200 

(Mich ) Silt loam . 

26 0 ' 

7 6 

15 50 0.292 , 2 040 :0 59(j0 

(Mich.) Silt loam .. 

22 4 

7 2 ’ 

15 90 ; 0 521 ; 2.209 

:0 7100J 

Fox loam B*. 

. 21 4 i 

7 1 , 

14 85 : 0 .522 ! 2,092 

;0 6940 

Strong’s sandy loam . . 

• 10 4 , 

5 2 1 

6 50. 0.308 1 2 032 

0 6250 

.Average. 


. ^ 
i 

j 0 28.)5 2.501 

;o 6515 


• U. W. = unfrcc water. 

1 M. E » moisture equivalent. 

J Soils containing high content of organic matter. 

organic matter in general. For such abnormal soils, probably the best method 
to use for determining their total colloidal content is the indirect method of the 
moisture equivalent (6). By determining the moisture equivalent of these 
soils by the procedure already described their total colloidal content can 
be ascertained by diviiling the i>crcentage of moisture equivalent by the 
average ratio of moisture equivalent. 

When this pr(»cedure is applied to Fargo clay and Clyde silt loj m in table 1, 
it is found that the colloidal content of these soils is considerably increased, and 
their ratio is thereby brought much closer to tliat cf the inorganic soils. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the difference in the specific gravity 
between the inorganic and organic soils, introduces many complexities which 
must be taken into consideration in any comparative relationship studies. 

Aside from these abnormal or special cases, the results in table 1 tend to 
show quite conclusively that the material which the hydrometer method deter¬ 
mines at the end of 15 minutes and designates as colloids, practically controls 
the physical characteristics of soils, at least those that deal with moisture rela¬ 
tionships. If this were not the case, the ratios would not be so close for the 
various types of soil. 

These ratios reveal one more significant thing, namely, the hydrometer for 
determining colloids, the dilatometer for determining unfree water, and the 
vacuum pressure method for determining moisture equivalent of soils, would 
seem to be fundamentally sound and correct, at least they tend to give true 
comparative results for the various soils. 

hidirect determinations 

Since the relationships between colloids and unfree water, between unfree 
water and moisture equivalent, and betw'een colloids and moisture equivalent 
are so close, when one result is known the other can ht calculated from the 
respective average, as indicated by the formulas: 

^ ^ Moisture equivalent . ... 

Colloids X- TTr"-^^tio ~ per cent moisture equivalent, 

Colloids 


Moisture equivalent 


Moisture equivalent 
Colloids 


ratio 


fx‘r cent ajlloids, 


Unfrec water 

CuUoids X "'““-r:— ratio « per cent uofree water, 
Colloids 


Unfree water 

-- =* l>er cent colloids, 

Unfree water 


Moisture equivalent 
Moistu re equivalent 
Unfrec water 


ratio 


per cent unfrec water. 


Wilting coefficient 

The unfrec water shown in table I, has a special interest and significance in 
that it might represent the wilting coefficient of plants, and in that event, the 
latter can be determined indirectly very rapidly and simply by the hydrometer 
method. 
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The belief that the unfree water of the various soils as obtained by super¬ 
cooling and freezing them at the temperature of — O.S^C. might represent their 
respective wilting coefficient points, is based upon two well-founded facts: 
First, the careful researches of Shull (8) on the measurement of the surface 
forces of soils, seem to show that the suction force of the soil for water at the 
wilting point is about 4 atmospheres; second, according to the laws of the freez¬ 
ing point depression the suction force of soil for water at the freezing point 
depression of -~0.5°C. is about 6 atmospheres. This latter result is obtained 
from the well-known facts that a molar solution has an osmotic pressure of 
about 22.4 atmospheres and that the freezing point depression of a water solu¬ 
tion containing I gram molecule per liter of non-ionized salt is 1.86®C. Accord¬ 
ing to this figure, and assuming the relationship is linear, the suction forces of 
soils for water corresponding to various freezing point depressions are about 
5.95 atmosf>hcrcs for — 0.5°C., 17.9 atmospheres for —1.5®, 29.8 atmospheres 
for —2.5®, 47.7 atmospheres for —4®, and 937 atmospheres for —78®. 

If the unfrec water then as obtained at the temperature of — 0.5®C. does 
actually represent the wilting c()efficient points of soils, then the wilting coeffi¬ 
cient of practically any .soil can be determined very simply in only 15 minutes 
by means of the hydrometer method. The formula that may be used to accom¬ 
plish this indirectly is as follows: 

I’lTCcnUtsic coll-mis X 0 2Si5 = wilting coc/licicnt, 

Since the results obtained by the foregoing formulas have not been checked 
as yet by actual e.xperimentation with plants, it cannot be said how correct 
they are. Jiulging, however, from the apparent soundness of the p)rinciples on 
which they are based, and also from a comparison of magnitude of actual wilt¬ 
ing c(K*lTu'icnt (lata, as ()l)tained by Briggs and Shantz (7) on somewhat simi¬ 
lar soils, it would a[iix?ar that they might be quite correct, at least in the normal 
soils. 

It is thus seen then, that on account of the great rapidity, distinct simplicity 
of manipulation, and reasonable degree of accuracy, the hydrometer method 
may not only l»e empkn ed to estimate the colloidal content of soils very rap¬ 
idly, but may also be used to determine very quickly several characteristics of 
soils. These indirect determinations, however, should be regarded only as 
approximately correct. 


SUMMARY 

Experimental results are presented which tend to show that the soil material 
which the hydrometer method determines at the end of 15 minutes and desig¬ 
nates as total colloids of the soil, has a close relationship to the moisture equiva¬ 
lent and unfree water of soils. 

On account of this close relationship, these physical characteristics of soils 
may be indirectly determined very quickly by the hydrometer meihod. 
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It also appears that the wilting coefficient of soils also may be indirectly 
determined by the hydrometer method very rapidly. 

These various indirect determinations should be regarded only as approxi¬ 
mately correct. 
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Irrespective of the extensive investigation on the injurious effects of soil 
acidity on inoculation and growth of legumes, the nature of these effects is not 
yet fully understood. The tjuesiion naturally arises: is the failure of nodulation 
due to the detrimental effects of the hydrogendon or hydroxyl-ion concentra¬ 
tion directly on the legume bacteria or does the concentration in some way bring 
about unfavorable conditions in the plant which prevent the entrance of the 
Sfxjcilic bacterium or prevent nodule formation even if the bacterium is present 
in the plant tissue. .Since this (juestion has an important bearing on the prob¬ 
lem of obtaining good legume inoculation in certain acidic soils, the experi¬ 
ments reix>rted herein were conducted to determine whether successful inocula¬ 
tion might be obtained by reducing the acidity in only a portion of the soil; 
and in the meantime to study the elTects of different hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tions in scattered local areas in the same soil on nodulation, root growth, and 
top growth of soybean.s. 


LlTKR.MUKi: RKVIEW 

Fred and r)avcniH>rl (7) found that the favorable reaction range of/fuc radiiicola \s closely 
correlated with that for its respective host. As a consequence of their lindings, they were 
eriableil to classify radickola from different plants according to pH limits for growth or 
rcprt>duction. For the soyln'an organism the critical acidity was found to be at pH 3.3. 
Br>'an (4) observed that the limits for inoculation soybeans were pH 4.6 and 8.0, whereas 
those for the growth of the soybean ])lant were pH 3 8 and 9.6. The aforementioned data 
suggest that if the lack of nodulation is ascribable to some failure of the organism, certainly 
it is not because the organism is not prc.sent, since it will live in a hydrogen-ion concentration 
(pH 3.3) far beyond the limits (pH 4.6) in which it will inoculate However, it is possible that 
it loses its powder of motility or virulence to enter into the plant root tissues, or if it enters, it 
may fail to perform its normal function. 

Sniezko (17) mure recently found that cither too high or too low pH induced the production 
of the vacuolated form of legume bacteria, w'hich is thought by Bewley and Hutchison (3) 
and by Thornton and Gangulcc (18) to lack the power to inoculate. According to Thornton 
and Gangulee, milk and calcium phosphate in the inoculum suspensions favor the production 


‘ Thanks arc due to Dr. Wra. A. Albrecht, under whom the author worked, for his valuable 
criticisms and suggestions in connection with the present work and the preparation of this 
PM>cr. 
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of the supposedly virulent forms; and on this basis they recommend the inoculation of the soil 
with bacterial suspension in milk to which is added 0.1 per cent of calcium phosphate. They 
attribute the beneficial effects to the phosphorus. 

Wilson (21) Perkins (14), and Kellerman and Robinson (10), have found the calcium com¬ 
pounds, with the possible exception of the sulfate and nitrate, effective in stimulating nodule 
formation in sand and soil cultures under greenhouse conditions. 

Scanlan (16) and Albrecht and Davis (1) obtained increases both in nodulation and growth 
of legumes on several Missouri acid, and supposedly calcium-deficient, soils to which cither 
basic or neutral salts have been added both under greenhouse and field conditions. 

Bryan (4) observed that outside of certain limits of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
growing medium in which nodulation was depressed, the roots were discolored and injured, 
whereas the secondary roots were stubby. 

Whitson and Chapman (20) report that in many soil types in Wisconsin, acidity is not the 
only factor limiting growth but that deficiency of calcium, of potassium, or of phosphorus 
may also be a factor. 

Since acidity in soils is generally associated with low amounts of calcium, and since legumes 
utilize comparatively large amounts of this element, it is difficult to ascertain whether the 
limiting factor is the reaction or the deficiency of calcium. True (19) has pointed out that 
calcium is the most important single element, especially during the early stage of plant growth, 
since it plays a unique r61e in the middle lamellae of the plant and in absorbing mechanism of 
the plant root. He found that the magnitude of the limiting quantity of calcium and its 
absorbability from dilute concentrations of calcium in solution are very closely correlated 
with the degree of acidity tolerance of plants. The legumes were found to be among those 
plants which normally require comparatively large amounts of calcium for normal growth to 
maturity. 

Arrhenius (2) carried out extensive researches on the influence of the different forms o( 
acidity, such as free, exchangeable, and hydrolytic, on plant growth and on the absorption 
of thi nutrients. Mevius (13) quotes some data from Arrhenius on the absoq^tion of the 
nutrients at different pH values, and states that the absorj)tion is proportional to the pH; 
however, the permeability of the cell does not depend on the H or OH ion alone, but also on 
the kind, number, and mutual relationships of the other ions. Bryson (5) observed a similar 
decrease of calcium content in alfalfa, alsike clover, and red clover with an incrca.se of acidity 
of the water cultures in which they were grown. Kirstc fU) reports that the unfavorable 
influence of the exchangeable acidity could be removed by treatment of sfime of the more 
susceptible crops such as barley, beets, and mustard, not only with calcium carl>onale but 
also with soda. 

Jansen (8), working with some southern legumes, obtained increased growth and nodula 
tion by modifying the acidity by addition of so<jium hydroxide as well as of calcmm hydroxide 
Karraker (9) grew alfalfa in pots with part of the roots in limed and part in unlimed acid 
soils and concluded from the results obtained that the effect of Sf)il reaction ujion nodule for- 
mation must be one of hxialized character in the plant, or a direct effect of soil hydrogen-ion 
concentration on the bacteria. Albrec ht and Davis (1) grew’ soybeans with a part of the 
roots grown in an unlimed jK>rtion and part in a limed portion of an acid soil. From the 
results of this and other experiments, they concluded that calcium is beneficial and that its 
effect on nodulation is local in character. 

McCool (12) observed that local application of small amounts of lime drilled with the seed 
resulted in very good increases of alfalfa crop In many acid soils in Michigan. 

The studies mentioned in the review reveal two interesting points. The first suggests that 
Other factors, particularly calcium deficiency, may influence the effects of soil acidity on inoc¬ 
ulation. The second leaves the impression that soil acidity, and calcium as well, may affect 
legume inoculation through (a) their influences on the plant and (6) their influences on the 
bacteria. For fuller knowledge of how soil acidity injures inoculation it is necesary, there¬ 
fore, (a) that the caldum deficiency factor be eliminated, and (b) that a differentiation 
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be made between the plant and the organism, as each may be influenced by acidity 
in respect to inoculation. Accordingly, in the following experiments whereby it is intended 
to study the effect of local variation of hydrogen-ion concentration on inoculation, an attempt 
was made to eliminate the factor of calcium deficiency, and thus attempt to measure only the 
effects of the hydrogen-ion concentration on inoculation as they may be wrought through the 
plant and the organism separately. 


FA'PERIMENTAL 

The soil used in these experiments was surface Putnam silt loam from a 
field in which inoculation of soybeans was observed to be difficult. It is of 
medium fertility and has a reaction of pH 4.0 to 5.5. Its electrodialyzable 
calcium content is only 4 m. e. to 100 gm. of soil. The titration curves, as 





TU.. 1 riTRATION CCRVF OF THE SOIL UsF.D 

determined from the reaction changes after equilibrium had been reached, are 
presented in figure 1. When calcium acetate was added a larger quantity 
of acid and a smaller amount of base were required to obtain the same pH 
than when no calcium acetate was added. 

Soybeans were grown under greenhouse conditions in four series of pots, 
designated as A, B, C, and D. Series A and B were prepared specially for 
the study of the effects of local \^riation of the hydrogen-ion concentration. 
An attempt w^as made in these to separate the influences of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration on inoculation as they may be effected (a) through the plant and 
(b) through the organism. This was deemed possible by growing the roots of 
the plant through different soil areas varying in reaction. In these pots 
the soil was divided into two zones by means of paraffin screen pots. These 
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pots were made by dipping pot-shaped, screen wire frames into a molten mix¬ 
ture of 4 parts paraf&n and 1 part petrolatum. This material when solidi¬ 
fied, allows the penetration of the roots without permitting any leakage at the 
points of root penetration. Into each of these paraffin pots 400 gm. of soil 
was placed. They were buried, almost to their tops, in 2,500 gm. of soil con¬ 
tained in gallon jars. After the treatments and after the air-dried soil was 
mixed in the ball mill, the pots with moistened soil were allowed to stand for 
about 30 days in order that an equilibrium might be reached. The soil 
both in the paraffin pots and in the jars was inoculated. 

Presumably, therefore, this system contained both the bacteria and the 
plant roots in two separate zones which differed in reaction and calcium con¬ 
tent. Such conditions permitted the plant at least to draw its nutrients from 
the zone of favorable reaction. If acidity is only local in its cffecct on inocu¬ 
lation, nodules would be formed, at least under these conditions, on the roots 
in the zone of the favorable reaction. Conversely if it is general, or systemic, 
through its effects on the plant, then irrespective of the presence of the favor¬ 
able soil environment for the bacteria no nodules would be likely to form in 
any part of the roots. 

Series D was prepared in order to ascertain whether the calcium as supplied 
by the calcium acetate additions would modify to any r>erceptible extent the 
influence of acidity on inoculation. Series C and D, added as a means of 
control for series A and B, consisted of 1-gallon jars each containing 3,(KX) gm. 
of soil. The reaction in these was changed in the same order as in the series 
A and B. In addition, series C and I) included pots in duplicate of pH 7.0, 
7.3 to 7.5, and 8.2 to 8.35. These ranges were effected by the addition of a 
dilute solution of sodium hydroxide. To p)ols of series D, calcium acetate 
was added in an amount equivalent to 2 m. e. of calcium to 100 gm. of soil, 
corresponding to that added to series A and B.. 

Both the soil and seed were inoculated w ith artificial cultures. Five soyl^ean 
plants were allow^ed to grow in each put for 80 days. They were irrigated with 
distilled water, added on the surfaces in the case of the paraffin fxits and through 
a small flower pot sunk in the soil. 

RESULTS 

Nodule formation was good and of about equal extent in ail jars of scries A, 
or in those soil zones (pH 5.6) outside of the paraffin pots, except in one case 
in which the reaction in the paraffin pot was initially brought to a pH as low as 
3.8. In this case not only were nodules absent, both inside and outside of the 
paraffin pot, but even root growth w'as very poor, being badly injured within, 
and very sparse without, the paraffin pot. The failure of nodule formation 
exterior to this most acid inner zone appears to have been the result of nutri¬ 
tional disturbances brought about probably through injury to the inner roots. 
These results are evident from the data in column 4, series A, table 1, and are 
shown clearly in the upper halves of figure 1 and 2 of plate 1. As noted from 
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the nodule counts in column S, series A, table 1, nodulation was absent inside 
the paraffin pots of initial acidities ranging from pH 3.8 to 4.6, but was present 
in those of initial acidities of pH 4.6 and pH 5.0 


TABLE 1 

Effect of local variation in soil reaction on the nodulation and growth of soybeans 

(Series A and B) 


SULFimiC 

ACID 

ASSDWJO* 

pH or soa 

NODULES PEI 
POT 

(averaoe) 

1 WEIGHT PEE 
POT 

(avkeace) 

cxjNDinoN or cbowth 

PUnt- 
iniX 1 

1 In vide 

Har¬ 

vest 

C( 

IlVJdcf 

1 Invi<lc 

Out¬ 

side 

! 

Inside 

1 

Tops 

1 

1 RtKits 






Series A 


0 

i 5 05 j 

5 15 ! 

10 1 

! 20 i 

1 75 

0 3S '! 

0 72 

! 4 65 i 


6 1 

i 7 ! 

1 65 

0 31 

)Rcx)ts healthy, inside and outside 

j 

1 75 

4 35 ' 

4 6 ; 

Q 

0 i 

1 64 j 

0 32 ( 

Out, good; inside, brown, acid- 


i 

i 


1 

j 


1 

injured 

3 20 

4.175 

4 2 1 

12 

0 1 

1.70 

0 27 j 

Out, fairly good. Inside, no sec- 



i 


1 



ondar>’ roots 

3 57 1 

3 9 

4 1 

20 

0 I 

1 50 

0 38 1 

Primary, acid-injured 

4 7 i 

3 8 

4 0 1 

0 

0 i 

1.15 : 

0 IS 1 

Out, few roots. Inside badly in- 

.. ! 

! 

i 

1 


I 



jured 


Scries B 


Out«idrt 

Out 

sidr 

'mc 1 

"“■r : i j 


0 

0.72 


5 0 j 37 

4 85 i 23 

0 j 1 87 i 0.35 j 
0 2 1 2 (» 1 0,29 I 

!>Good, inside and outside 

1.75 

« I 

4.3 

46 

! 

1 34 

i 

i ! ! 

0 i t 90 ( 0.40 1 

j Inside good. Out, few secondary 
\ rcx)ts, all black and acid- 

3.20 

4 0 

4 2 

! 32 

1 

0 ’ I ,34 1 0 33 ! 

1 i !■ 

1 injured 

3 50 

^ 05 ! 

4 0 

30 

o 

o 

Inside, good. Out, few or none 

4 50 1 

1 

3 875 

4 0 

120 

0 1 1 76 i 0.39 j 

Inside, good. Out, none 


• Normal sulfuric acid per UX) gm, soil. 

t Tcnn “inside" refers to soil wilhin the screen paraffin pot given the sulfuric acid. The 
soil outside of the screen pot received calcium acetate equivalent to calcium at 400 p.p.m. of 
soil, giving it a pH of 5.6 to 5.8 constant throughout the growth period. 

t The terra “outside” refers to the soil exterior to the screen paraffin pot. Soil treatments 
were the same as* but reversed with reference to location inside or outside the paraflln pot 

In the case of series B, in which the acid and more favorable reaction zones 
were arranged in a reverse order to that in scries A, the effects on nodulation 
and root growth were also correspondingly reversed. Accordingly, nodules 
were absent in the jars or in the zones outside of the paraffin pots of pH 3.8 
to S.O except in one of the duplicate pots of pH 4.6, but were abundant inside 
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of the paraffin pots or the zones of pH 5.6 (columns 4 and 5, series B, table 1 
and lower halves of figures 1 and 2 of plate 1). 

The data reveal a correlation between increase of acidity and increase of 
injury to the roots below pH 4.6. Beyond this limit they were black and rather 
tough, the primary roots were fewer, short, and stubby. In general, root 
growth decreased with increase of acidity within its zone. 


TABLE 2 

Nodulation and growth of soybeans when Ike entire root system grew in soil uniform in reaction 
(Series C and D—spring planting) 



1 

1 numbebs peb pot 

1 WEIGHT PEB POT 

} 

TBfLKTMlINT 

i)H 





CONDITIONS or CBOWTM 

Plants 

Nodules 

Tops 

Rwts 








im. 

im. 



3.80 

0 

0,0 

0 

0 

( Cotyledons appeared but no 
j leaves were formed 

tD 

0 

0,0 

0 

0 

c 

3.85-3.95 

5 

1,0,0,0 

l.ll 

0.13 ! 

) 

1; Roots and tops were injured; 

D 

5 

17,1,0,0 

1.15 

j 0.15 




! 


j 

; leaves dried at margins and 

C 

4.1(M.25 

5 

|o, 0,0,0 

1.02 

; 0.13 

1 tips, and most of them died 

D 

5 

j2, 0,0.0 

1.20 

1 0.11 

1 

1 

C 

D 

4.35 

' 5 

5 

I 0,0 
0,0 

1.77 

1.53 

1 

0 20 
0.16 

1 Tops injured. Ro<3ts black 

C 

4.65 

5 

0,0 

1.39 

' 0.17 ! 

\ Tops and n>ot3 moderately in¬ 

D 

5 

0,0 

1 25 

0 13 i 

j 

jured 

c 

5.0 

5 

5,3 1 

1.91 

0 22 1 

1 Roots healthy. Tops, slightly 

D 

5 

1,0 1 

J 

1.30 

0.15 j, 

1 injured 

C 

D 

7.1-7 2 

1 

^ 1 

a. 13 
0, 16 

2 00 

3 10 

0.12 ll 
0.16 ;; 

Soil puddled and loo wet. 'Fops 


j 


j 


: 1 

ji 

good. Roots short but 

C 

7,3-7..') i 

i 

5 

0,0 1 

0 50 

0 06 ; 

healthy 

D 

5 

0,1 

1 30 

0 06 jj 


c 1 

1 

8.2-8 4 i 

1 

0 



0,07 j) 

Soil too wet. Sparse nx)t 

^ 1 

3,0 

0,0 

0.475 

growth 


* The physical condition of the soil was poor in the non-calcium alkaline pots, but it was 
better in the calcium-treated pots. 

t D—400 p.p.m. calcium added fTcr pot. 


As one might expect, the magnitude of disturbance of nodule formation was 
more or less parallel with the degree of root injury. Thus, nodule formation 
was either depressed or totally absent in the root segments that were damaged, 
whereas it was normal in the root segments that were healthy. However, 
the extent to which nodule formation took place on an apparently equally 
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damaged root segment appears to have varied according to some not well 
understood factors, probably such as nutrition distrubances that might have 
been caused through injury to other parts of the plant. Nodule formation, 
therefore, tended to vary, in general, according to the healthiness of the local 
root tissue and according to the nutritive supply to it. 

There were greater numbers of nodules in the inner than in the outer zones 
of the same pH. A critical study of nodule counts given in column 5, table 1, 
suggest that the critical reaction limit for nodule formation occured at a 
higher pH for tne roots in the outer zone, or more distant portion of the roots, 
than for the roots closer to the base of the stem which w^re grown in the inner 
zone, both nodule numbers and root growth decreased according to the 
decrease of ])H in the soil area, but remained realtively constant in the zones 
of constant pH (5.6b Figure 1 of plate 1 and the data in columns 6 and 7, 
table 1, show that the depre^.^ing eiTects of acidity were less on the growth of 
tops, than upon the nodulation, and upon root growth. 

No delmite ('orndation was observed to exist between the amount of top 
growth and the relative abundance of nodules. 

In Ixnh sorioh C and I), in which the entire medium had the same reaction, 
nodule formation and growth of both tops and roots were markedly subnormal 
and decidedly inferior to those of the pots of the corresponding reaction in 
series A and II, as shown in plate 2 and table 2. Nodulation occurred rather 
irregularl}*. For example, few nodules were found on some plants growm in 
soil of reaction pH 4.0, whereas none was found in some pots of reaction higher 
than pH 4.0. It is interesting to note that nodules occurred very frequently 
in that portion of the roots lying just beh»w the small pot through which irri¬ 
gation water was aj)plied. Incidentally this circumstance suggests the pos¬ 
sibility that inoculation was intluenced by the local environment as it might 
have alTected the root segment directly. 

Tnlike series A and B, the tops in the {)ots of series C and 1) exhibited marked 
irregularities, which increaseii with decrease in pH. The leaves were curled, 
beginning lirst at the ti|)s, which were burned and folded inward. They were 
dried at the margins but remained green toward the midrib. 

rherc were no perceptible differences with respect to nodule formation and 
root and lop growth between the pois with and williout calcium additions, 
except in the alkaline ranges of 7.0 to 8.3 wherein calcium might have been 
beneficial. Calcium might have reduced the bad physical condition of the 
soil by counteracting the detlocculating effects of the added sodium hydroxide, 
or it might have been a source of soluble calcium to overcome the possible 
decreased solubility of the soil supply. Since calcium was apparently not a 
factor in inoculation or plant growth in this case, the influence jf the hydrogen 
ion seems to be responsible for the nodulation irregularities. 

The behavior of roots toward acidity wras the same as those in th*^ correspond¬ 
ing acid zones of the divided pots, series A and B. The character of the injury 
exhibited on roots was similar to that observed by Bryan (4). *n many re- 
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spects the irregularities observed on the plants in general, and particularly on 
the tops, seems to have been very similar to those observed generally in soy¬ 
beans grown in this greenhouse in calcium-deficient m^ia. 

The extent to which acidity inhibits or prohibits inoculation, appears, ac¬ 
cording to general observation in these trials, to be influenced to some extent 


TABLE 3 

Nodulatwn and growth of soybeans when the entire root system grew in soil of uniform reaction 
(Series C and D—Summer Planting) 


POT 


NODULES 

WEIGHT PEE POT 


pH 

PEI POT 



CONDITION or oHOwra 

TXEATUliKT 

(aveeage) 

1 Top?* 

1 




Jflll. 

1 


C 

D* 

3.75-4.00 

0 

0 

2 00 

1 50 

j 0.25 
j 0 15 

] 

I 



1 

2 

2 30 

1 82 

I 0.17 
! 0 18 

! 

! Leaf and root injury incrcasetl with 

D 

4 15-4 20 

decrease in pll. Few short and 

1 stubby secondary roots 

} 

C 

D 

4 25^ 30 

2 i 

0 

2 2 

19 

0 24 

0 18 

. 

1 

i 

C 

4 40-4 50 

14 

3,23 

J 0 30 ; 

[ Crown roots were brown or black; 

D 

2 

2 W 

0 10 ; 

, leaves were injurctl 

C 

D 

4.55-4.65 1 

i 

12 

7 : 

3 15 

2 50 

0 39 ! 
1 0.19 i 

1 

; RcKjts and tops healthy but crowns 

1 

C 1 

D I 

1 

4 90-5 00 i 

i l 

17 1 

4 1 

2 90 

2 55 

1 i 

i 0 38 j 
1 0 34 ' 

t , 

1 were brown 

C 

6 0 

30 j 

3 6 

; 0 38 i 


D 

20 ! 

f 

3 0 

! 0 .K) ; 

, 

ct 

7 0 

; 22 ! 

3 7 

' i 

: 0 25 1 

! 

D 

; 35 

3 4 

i ^ 

! liolh r>ots and tops healthy; leaves 





1 

[ deef)er green than in the al>ovc 

C 

8 3 

i 

! 4 

3 0 

1 0 20 


I> 1 

i 18 

2 8 

1 0 25 I 

j j 

1 

1 

D i 

1 

8 70 I 

1 

[ ® 

2 30 

i 0 '8 I 

1 

1 


* D »» 400 p.p.m. calcium added per pot. 

t The soil in the alkaline pots was diluted with acid-extracted quartz sand. 


by the weather factors, particularly light, which is difficult to control. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the actual lower pH limit is not necessarily always a fixed value. 
When the pots of series C and D (table 3), were replanted in August, 6 months 
after the first planting, nodule formation was greater and growth of tops and 
roots was generally less injured; and nodulalation took place at a lower pH, 
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than in the first planting, which took place in the winter and spring months. 
These observations suggest that the extent to which acidity becomes injurious 
to Inoculation is also dependent on the external factors, which may infli».nr«» 
the growth of the host plant. 

It is evident from the reported observations that the harmful effects of 
acidity on nodulation and root growth were, in the pH ranges employed here, 
namely pH 4.0 to 5.6, more or less local in character. The extent to which 
acidity injured other parts of the plant outside of the acid zones, appears to 
have been determined by the extent to which the nutritive supply to those 


TABLE 4 

InfKulixbiliiy of soybean organism from pots of varying reaction 
(Test made in sterUe sand culture pots) 


SfiVMCK Of INOt'lT.4.1Nr, ll\Tf.tlAL 


1 AVESACE KUICBER Of 

1 NODtTLKS PEE 

f'ot 

pU in the pot 

PLANT IN THE SAND 
CPLTUEE POTS 

Commercial culture . 


6 0 

A —inside. 

3 8 

16.0 

H—outside ... 

3 8 

0.7 

t:. 

3 8 

13.0 

I). 

3.8 

8.0 

A ouUsidc. 

5.6 

16,5 

C. 

4 0* i 

12 0 

D. 

4 0 

1 IQ.O 

A -inside. 

4.65 

14.0 

B -outside. 

4 65 

12 0 

A -inside. 

5 0 1 

10.0 

C. 

5 0 I 

12.0 

c. ! 

7 0 

4.0 

D. j 

i ' ^ 

13.0 


Other parts was disturbed. The very sparse growth of roots in the outer soil 
area exterior to the most acidic inner zone (pH 3.8), and the abnormalities of 
the tops in the pots (pH 3.8 to 5.0) in series C and D, as compared with the 
absence of such abnormalities in the paraffin pots of series \ and B, suggest 
such a case of nutrition disturbance. 

Bac. radkicola remains viable in acid soils 

In order to ascertain more definitely whether depression or failure of nodule 
formation in these experiments was due to death or to loss of viability of the 
organism in these acid media, the following test was made. F< ur months 
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after the planting of the soybeans in the pots of the preceding experiments, a 
2-gm. sample of soil was collected from each of the several pots representing 
different acid intensities. This sample was used to inoculate soybean seeds 
which had been planted in sand culture pots. Sterile control pots were planted 
with these inoculated seeds. The test was made with the utmost care in order 
to avoid contamination by soybean bacteria from other sources. 

Table 4 reveals that in these sand cultures viable bacteria had been trans¬ 
ferred from every single soil pot of the previous experiment, including those 
with the extreme acidity of pH 3.75, in which no nodules originally occurred. 
The nodule in these sand cultures were uniformly plentiful, save in one case 
of the sample of soil (i)H 3.8) outside of the paraffin pot series B. The nodule 
numbers in this case were markedly lower than in the other pots. This ap¬ 
parent depression of either the viability or inoculability of Bac. radicicola can 
not be attributed to the effects of strong acidity alone, for the reason that the 
’ viability of the organism was found to be just as good in the pots of the same 
pH of the other series. It must be remarked that these were the acid zones 
(pH 3.8) outside of the paraffin pots or jars, in which hardly any roots were 
grown. It may be possible, therefore, that the viability of the organism is 
favorably influenced by its association with the living roots of its resi)ective 
plant host. 

If the depression or prevention of nodule formation occurred because of the 
effects of acidity on the legume bacteria, such disturbances would result (a) 
if acidity prohibited entrance of the bacteria into the root, (A) if the reaction 
of the tissue disturbed the bacterial function of nodule production, or (r) if 
acidic conditions interfered with the nutritive supply to the organism and 
nodule tissue. Failure of the organism to enter the roots cannot be due to 
the death of the bacteria in the acid ranges used, rnfortunalely no measure¬ 
ment of acidity of the root tissue was made. Since the roots were badly in¬ 
jured in the acid zones, the disturbance in the nutritive supply to the root 
area of nodule formation seems a jdausible exi)Ianation. 

SUMMARY 

When soybeans were grown in the greenhouse wdih the roots extending 
partly through acid soil zones of pH 3.8 to 5.0 and pH 5.6, depression of nodu- 
lation and root injury occurred on the segments wuthin the media with pH 
ranging from 3.8 to 4.6. In the soil area wdth pH 5.6 the root segments w’ere 
healthy and, with but few exceptions, uniform in nodulation. 

The paraffmed screen pot permitted growing different portions of the same 
root in areas of different reactions within the same pot. 

Apparently healthy plants of uniform growth resulted when part of the root 
system was partially injured in the extremely acidic soil areas (pH 4.0 to 5.6), 
and partially healthy plants in the less acidic media (pH 5.6). When the en¬ 
tire root system was surrounded by the extremely acidic soil, however, abnor¬ 
malities in the growth both of roots and tops were evident. 
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It seems probable that depression of nodulation by acidity above the acid 
degree of pH 3.8 or 4.0 occurred through the action of the acidity on the plant 
tissue locally, or through the disturbance of the nutritive supply by the plant 
to the organism and tissue area in question. 

Nodule organisms retained their viability in all soil media with degrees of 
acidity ranging from pH 3.8 to 8.3. 
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PLATE 1 

Effect of Varying Degrees of Acidity as Soybean Growth 

Fig. 1. Plant growth and root development exterior to paraftin pots with soils of varying 
degrees of acidity. 

Above: Reaction outside constant (pH 5.6); varied inside (pH 5.0 to 3.8). 

Below: Reaction outside varied (pH 5.0 to 3.8); constant inside (pH 5.6). 

Fig. 2. Root development of soybeans as affected by soils of different degrees of acidity 
within paraffin pots. 

Above: Varying degrees of acidity in soil of plant crown area (pH 5.0 to 3.8) and constant 
acidity in remaining root zone (pH 5.6). 

Below: Constant acidity in soil of plant crown area (pH 5.6) and varying degrees of acidity 
in remaining root area (pH 5.0 to 3.8). 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE NUMBER OF TWO SPECIES OF 

RHIZOBIUM IN SOIL 
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The growth and longevity of bacteria in soil are dependent upon climatic 
factors, the physical and chemical make-up of the soil, the composition of the 
soil air, the temperature, the time of year, the associative action of the edaphon 
contained in the soil Since bacteria respond to their environment it would 
be expected that as any one or more of these factors vary the bacterial content 
would also change. Sometimes these factors o[>erate to increase and some¬ 
times to decrease the number of bacteria that may be found at any season. 
Studies have been made of the fluctuations which occur in bacterial number 
from one season of the year to another season, but they have been made of the 
heterogeneous flora that will develop on a certain type or types of media. 

Franck (4) reports a minimum of the hetcropeneous soil flora in winter with a maximum in 
spring and fall. Brown and Halvenvon (I) found from a similar study that during the summer 
and early fall the bacteria did not develop parallel with either moisture or temperature, and 
during much of Uie year other undetermined factors seemed to control bacterial development. 
It was found also that the soil bacteria decreased in late fall with a drop in temperature until 
the soil l)ecame frozen, when the number rose with decreased temperature and fell with 
slightly higher temfxralure regardless of the moisUjrc content. Upon thawing of the soil, 
howe\'er, the numl>ers of bacteria decreased. With a further rise in temperature ivhich made 
conditions favorable for growth, an increase in bacteria occurred, which reached a maximum 
by June 19. Iwo maximum counts were obscr\’ed during the year—in Februan* and June. 
Since these counts were of the heterogeneous flora it is not known whether such fluctuations 
were due to the destruction of one or more types of bacteria or whether some of c\^r>’ t^^pc 
was killed. Lyon, Bizzell, and Conn (8) found the heterogeneous flora to increase if the soil 
was well frozen but to decrease decidedly after a thaw\ Such an increase was explained by 
Conn (3) as being due to the lilxration of a large number of colonies that would not otherwise 
be recognized. No satisfactory' explanation was oflerwi for the sudden decrease after thawing. 
Vass (10) tried to explain the rise in counts in frozen soils as being due to the breaking up of 
clumps or colonies of !>acteria and not to growth and multiplication. 

Vanderleck (9) suggested, from observations he made, that raw material which is available 
for bacterial decomposition may be responsible for bacterial increase in January, since there 
was no increase in soils where raw material was absent, but no such explanation aras offered 
when in frozen soils in March an increase in numbers w^as encountered amounting to from two 
to four times the original number and which was followed by a decided decrease when the toil 
thawed. He also reported that a high soil moisture content counteracted the frost action, 
whereas a low moisture content aided in the depression of bacterial development, and that 
a sudden severe frost killed most of the bacteria in exposed soil. Harder (6) presents data 
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which show a close relation between the moisture content and the number of bacteria in soil, 
yet a distinct retardation by cold which occurred with a high moisture content, was not 
explained. 

One may conclude from such data that there is a decrease in the heterogeneous bacterial 
flora of the soil sometime during the winter, which cannot be explained entirely by a deflciency 
of organic matter, by soil temperature conditions, or by moisture as such. It seems that 
whatever the factor or factors may be that cause a reduction in number of bacteria they do not 
bring about a sterilization of the soil, although certain definite types of organisms may be al¬ 
most entirely eliminated from certain soil types, as has been found by Jones and Murdock 
(7) and by many others. 

In an effort to find to what the protective action in soils and solution culture is due, Vass 
(10), in a study of the influence of low temperature on Rhizobium, states that the concentra¬ 
tion of the medium, the length of time of the exposure, and the degree of cold, are the three 
important factors that determine the power of resistance of the bacteria to low temperature; 
that the protective action due to the concentration of the medium seems to be effective only 
in cases in which the eutectic point of the substances in solution is below the temperature of 
the exposure; and that the death of the bacterial cell when exposed to low temperature seems 
to be due to the withdrawal of water from the semipermeable membrane or outer layer of the 
cell. In this connection the work of Giltner and Langwortiiy (5) may be mentioned. These 
authors also worked with Rhizobium and found that the survival of bacteria in desiccated soil 
is due in part to a retention of moisture in hygroscopic form. The removal of moisture by 
desiccation is in a measure comparable to the withdrawal of moisture by freezing. 

Very few studies have been made of the seasonal variation of definite species of organisms. 
An indication of what may happen to a certain genus was suggested by some results w'hich 
were obtained from a study of the legume bacteria population of the soil. In a report of this 
study (13), among other things, it was pointed out, through literature cited and through data 
given, that soils may have a wide variation in the number of Rhizobium. The species that 
produce nodules on Mcdicago ranged in numbers from none in 5 gm. of soil to 100,000 a gram. 
This variation in numbers seemed to be related to the absence of bases as indicated by the 
soil reaction. A soil with a reaction further from neutrality than pH 6.0 did not support as 
large a number of these organisms as one the reaction of which was nearer neutrality. 

The findings led to further studies of the effect on nodulation of supplementing the legume 
bacteria of the soil with artificial cultures (12) and of the value of such cultures as measured 
by increased crop yields (15). From these studies it was concludeil that certain sjK'cies of 
Rhizobium may largely or entirely d^appear from soil, that they do not seem to Ije greatly 
influenced by the frequency of the host plant in the rotation, and that to acid soils in particu¬ 
lar the addition of more legume bacteria has resulted not only in the formation of a larger 
number of nodules on young plants but also, in certain cases, in a decided increase in crop 
yields. It was also observed that the numerically increased nodulation on plants oiVisum 
sativum due to supplementary bacteria became less marked as the plants became older until at 
blooming time there were decidedly more nodules on the plants which grew in soil where the 
artificial cultures was not used. This may be taken to indicate a seasonal variation in the 
number of this genus of bacteria. 

The foregoing determinations of numbers of Rhizobium and the observations 
relating to the use of artificial cultures were so striking that it was thought 
desirable to make a study of the seasonal variation in the number of Rhizobium 
trifolii and of Rhizobium leguminosarum, with the view of contributing to our 
knowledge concerning the subject of supplementary bacteria in relation to the 
growth of crops. 
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METHODS 

The method of making such a study was essentially the same as that given in 
a previous publication (13). Samples were taken from .003-acre plats. Quart 
jars were used to hold a composite sample which consisted of 10 to 12 small 
samples from the first 3 to 4 inches of soil. To insure uniformity, the composite 
was well mixed on paper, after which a moisture determination was made. 
While this was being done the composites were kept in an ice box. In order 
that the results would be comparable, enough moist sample w'as taken to give 
100 gm. of dry soil. This was then titurated with water in a mortar or dis¬ 
persed with a mechanical agitator. Dilutions were made from the muddy 
suspensions. Care was exercised throughout the work to avoid contamination 
with the legume organism. Portions of the suspensions which w^ere equivalent 
to a certain quantity of soil, were put on the surface of sterile soil in tumblers 
where the host jdant was to be grown. The tumblers, which held about 200 
gm. of sandy soil, were kef)t tightly covered with paper, which was removed 
after the plantlets were in need of light. After this period of growth, only 10 
or 12 days was required for nodulation to occur sufficiently to determine 
whether or not the legume organism was present in the quantity of soil used. 
If contamination occurred after the paper was removed it did not influence the 
results. Numerous checks were provided and in no case did nodulation occur 
on the plants in them. 

The sam{)lcs w ere examined for Rhizobium legiiminosarum and for R. irifolii. 
To determine the afjproxiniate dilutions required for such an examination 
preliminary tests were made. After suitable dilutions were found they were 
used in the w'c»rk herein reported and were modified whenever necessary. 

Since it was known that both red clover seed (Trifolium pratense) and vetch 
seed fr/ria villosa) carry as contamination (14) the legume organism, the 
seeds were treated, before being planted, either with a solution of calcium 
hyj>ochlorite or w ith concentrated sulfuric acid. Heavy seeding w as practiced 
in order to have adequate plants for insjjection. Seeding was usually delayed 
for 3 to 10 day.s to jx'rmit the e.stablishment of a high legume bacteria content in 
case the organism was present. After the treated seeds were spread on the 
surface of the soil in the tumblers they were covered w ith sterile soi\. 

The reaction of the soil comi)osite from each plat was determined by the 
quinhvdrone method. 


HI.STORY OF PLATS 

In 1925 and for 9 years [>reviously, plats 751 B, 751 C. 757 B,and 757 C were 
planted yearly to rye, whereas plats 75(> B, 756 C, 756 E, 756 F, 762 B, and 
762 C, were planted yearly to oats. In 1926, corn was growm on all of the 
plats, and in 1927 oats. In 192H, plats 751 B, 756 B, 757 B. and 762 B grew’ 
field peas, whereas plats 751 C, 756 C, 757 C, and 762 C grew red clover, and 
757 E and 1' grew cow^ixjas. Previous to this study the soils of these plats were 
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known to contain both Rkizobium trifolii and R. leguminosarum. In the spring 
of 1928, plats 751 B and 756 B, which grew field peas, had the organism for 
this crop supplemented with an artificial culture placed on the seed at seedtime. 
Also plats 751 C and 756 C, which grew red clover in 1928, had their legume 

T.\BLE 1 

Seasonal variation in the number of Rkizobium trifolii 
Table shows percentage moisture when sample was taken and approximate number of 
bacteria per gram dry soil. 


FLAT 

REAC¬ 

TION 

TIME or YEAR WHEN SOILS WERE EXAMINED 192S-29 


October 

11 

Novem¬ 
ber 13 

Decem¬ 
ber 11 

Janu¬ 
ary 22 

Febru¬ 
ary as* 

April 

U 

May 7 

June 3 


pB 










7C1 t> 


Per cent 

22 

22 

26 

i 23 

39 

21 

25 

17 

/Ol Jd 

/ .oUs 

Number 

1,000 

20,000 

2,500i20,000 

100,000 

2,500 

10,000 

50,000 


*y A/\) 

Per cent 

12 

23 

26 

1 23 

36 

21 

1 

25 

18 



Number 

10,000 

2,500 

2,500l20,000 

1 

20,000 

2.'i,000 

7,500 

25,000 


A OC/ 

Per cent 

11 

12 

23 

23 

21 

18 

! 24 

14 

/ -O 

TT. VOS 

Number 

100 

500 

1,000 

100 

500 

50 

10,000 

100,000 


AQ^ 

Per cent 

10 

15 

22 

20 

20 

21 

24 

15 

9 JO ^ 


Number 

10,000 

750 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

!25,000 

1 

500, eXX) 

.500,000 



Per cent 

10 

19 

24 

23 

19 

19| 

24 

14 

f Sa 


Number 

100 

100 

[ 

100 

10 

10 

10 

I J in 1 g. 

1 in 5 g. 

7^6 F 


Per cent 

10 

13 

23 

21 

15 

i 

i 19 

24 

14 

/ r 

^ . oo\ 

Number 

100 

100 

100 

10 

lOi 

i 

10 

1 in 5 g. 

1 in 2 g. 

7^7 Tl 


Per cent 

14 

22 

26 

25 

27 

21 

25 

17 

f w 1 D 

7.27^ 

Number 

5,000 

750 

5,000 

1,000 

100,000 

25,000 

75,000 

5,000 

7S7 r 

7 

Per cent 

15 

22 

26 

24 

23 

21 

25 

17 



Number 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 

20,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

762 B 

4.88| 

Per cent 

11 

15 

23 

22 

23 

20 

25 

15 

Number 

1,000 

100 

100 

10,000 

20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

10,000 

n 

4.92( 

Per cent 

22 

20 

23 

23 

12 

20 

25 

15 

1 

] 

Number 

100,000 

100 

2,.500 

7,500 

500 

50,000 

75,000 

10,000 


* Ground frozen when samples were taken. 


bacteria population supplemented in the same way. Since 1926, all crops have 
been removed from the plats. In October, 1928, all plats were plowed. 

In 1922, plats 751 B, 751 C, 756 B, and 756 C received limestone at the 
rate of 4,000 pounds an acre, and in 1927 they were again limed at the rate of 
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2,200 pounds an acre. Other treatments, consisting of potassium chloride 
and acid phosphate which were applied several years before this study was 
begun, were given to all plats alike. 

RESULTS 

The first studies which related to the seasonal variations in the total number 
of any species of Rhizobium in soils were made in 1926. In the following year, 
additional studies were made. These gave some idea of the number of organ¬ 
isms that may be expected to be present and permitted the development of 
a technique which was '\pplicable to the work. Beginning in September, 1928, 
samples were collected regularly about once a month until June 3,1929. This 
covered a period when there was no very actively growing plants on the soil. 
The seasonal variation of Rhizobium trijolii is given in table 1. 

TABLE 2 

Seasonal variation in the number of Rhizobium leguminosarum 
Fijfures indicate approximate number to each gram dry soil 


TOnE or YEAB WHEN SOILS W£E£ EXAMINED 192S-29 


fLAT 

Ottc.lxrr 

11 

Novem¬ 
ber IJ 

Decem¬ 
ber n 

January | 
li 

February 

I 

April 11 

May 7 

June 3 

751 B* 

50,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 ' 

20.000 

2,500 

25,000 

75,000 

751 C 

10,000 

20, IKK) 

750 

2,500 

20,000 

2,500 

7,500 

10,000 

750 B 

50,00() 

5,000 

10,0(K) 

20,000 i 

100,000 

5,000 

75,000 

100,000 

756 C 

10,000 

1,000 

500 

250 1 

250 

100 

100 

250 

756 E 1 

250 

100 

500 

100 I 

20 ' 

100 j 

1 in 5 g. 

1 in 50 g. 

756 F 

100 

250 ' 

500 

! •■«) i 

500 1 

10 1 

1 1 in 5 g. 

1 in 2 g. 

757 B 

5,000 i 

5,000 i 

i 10,000 

1,000 i 

10,000 1 

50,000 i 

! 75,000 

10,000 

757 C 

10,000 i 

.SOO 

1,000 

20,000 i 

7,500 

1 50,000 

: 25,000 1 

100,000 

762 B 

5,(X10 

20,000 

500 1 

5,000 1 

20,000 : 

: 25,000 

1 7,500^ 

10,000 

762 C 

2,500 

100 

100 i 

2.500 : 

10,000 1 

50 

! 100 

5,000 


• For percentage of moisture in and reaction of soils sec tabic 1. 
t Ground frozen when samples were taken. 


The samples which were collected in February were frozen, and the ground 
remained frozen until about April 1. It should be noted that there is no 
relation between the soil moisture and the seasonal variation in the number of 
legume bacteria. What variation is recorded must be assigned to some other 
factor than moisture even though it varied considerably. Plats 756 E and 
756 F are very outstanding in that they have few Rhizobium trijolii as com¬ 
pared with plat 757 C or even 756 C, which is within 12 feet of plat 756 E. 
These two plats at no time during the 8 tests that were made between October 
and June showed as many as 100 Rhizobium trijolii a gram. By January 22, 
this species had decreased to less than 10 a gram and by June v? there was proba¬ 
bly less than 1 to 5 gm. of soil This indicates a gradual decrease from October 
to June. It should be noted that the reaction of these two plats was about 
pH 4.8. 
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Other plats did not show such a drastic decline in Rhizobiutn trifolii. There 
seems to have been a decline in numbers in November and December, a slight 
rise in January and February, but a decided decrease in April just after a thaw, 
with an increase from this date to June 3, at which time the numbers were as 
high as or higher than they were the previous September. 

The plats which show quite consistently large counts of Rhizohium trifolii 
are those which have been limed, namely plats 751 B, 751 C, 757 B, 757 C. 
They have an alkaline reaction. 

The samples of soil which were used for the determination of Rhizohium 
trifolii were also used for a determination of R, kguminosarum. The seasonal 
variation is shown in table 2. 

It is noted that the soil from plats 756 E and 756 F did not have over 500 
Rhizohium leguminosarum to a gram at any time between October 11 and June 
3, during which time 8 tests were made. There seems to have been a tendency 
for the organisms to disapi')ear as spring advanced. In June the soil of plat 
756 E did not have more than 1 organism in 50 gm. of soil whereas that from 
756 F, which adjoins plat 756 E, had not more than 1 organism in 2 gm. The 
organisms to each gram of soil of plat 756 C were about 10,000 in October, 
about 250 in January' and February, less than 100 in April and May, and 
about 250 in June. In the remaining plats there seems to have been a decline 
in the number of organisms in November and December with a tendency for 
them to increase in numbers in January and February followed by another 
decline \vhen the soil thawed in April, with a gradual increase from that date 
to June 3. Excepting plats 756 C, 756 E, and 756 F, the number of Hhizobium 
leguminosarum in June was as large as or larger than it was in October. If the 
soil of these plats had been examined later in the spring they probably would 
have shown similar results. 


DISCUSSION 

The results of this study of the seasonal variation in the number of Rhizobium 
in field soil suggest that the legume bacteria find certain soils more adapted to 
their existence than others and that soils whose reaction is as low as pH 4.8, 
at certain seasons of the year, may have as few Rhizobium trifolii and R, 
leguminosarum respectively as 1 in 5 or 1 in 50 gm. of soil. These findings are 
similar to those reported by Biy^an (2), who suggested that when a soil becomes 
as acid as pH 5 the organism for red clover is killed. 

The maximum count of either sj^ecies of Rhizobium obtained from each of 
the 10 plats from which 8 samples were taken between October and June did 
not occur at the time of any one sampling. Since the growth and longevity 
of bacteria in soil are dependent upon climatic factors, the physical and 
chemical make-up of the soil, and the associative action of the edaphon con¬ 
tained therein, such results might have been expected Bacteria respond to 
environment which may operate to increase or decrease the population that 
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may be found at any season. Such seasonal variations as have been recorded 
in this paper which have to do with Rhizobium trifolii and R. legnminosarum 
have also been reported for the heterogeneous bacterial flora of the soil by 
Lyon, Bizzell, and Conn (8), by Conn LS), by Waksman (11), and by many 
others. 

Since the number of R, trifolii and R. Icguminosarum were determined in the 
same sam[)les of soil a relative comparison of the numbers of these two species 
is possible. If all the individual determinations for the organisms for each 
species are added separately and a comparison is made, it will be noted that 
there are about 24 organisms of R. trifolii to every 11 of leguminosarum~"'ai 
ratio of 2.18:1. If such a comparison is made between the organisms in the 
soil of the four alkaline plats, there are about 89 R. trifolii to ever}' 67 of 
R. Ivguniinosarum^ or a ratio of 1.33:1; and in the six acid plats about 5 of R, 
trifolii to 1 of R. Icginninosarunt, which is a ratio of 5:1. Apparently R. 
trifolii linds these sials a better habitat than A\ Icguminosarinn does. These 
finrlings are rather interesting because it is generally believed that the host 
plants (Vicia and Pisum) of R. icguminosarum will do better on an acid soil 
than will the host plants (TrifoHum) of R. trifolii. They also suggest an 
explanativ)n for the observed increase (15) in shelled peas which were taken 
from these plats in 1928 where the normal bacterial flora in the soil for this 
plant was suj>plcmcntcd at st^edtime with an artificial culture. 

The preceding findings arc in agreement with data previously published on 
a stinly of tlie legume bacteria population of the soil (13) in which it was 
pointed out that .S(u!s varied in their ability to support Rhizobium mclilotiiy 
the variation ranging from none in 5 gm. to KK),tKK) to a gram. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Soil samples were collected from ten .003 acre [)lats 8 times between October 
11, 1928, and June 3, 192^^ The history and reaction of the plats are given. 
The samples were examined for Rhizobium trifolii and R. icguminosarum. 
Definite portions of the soils were used as inoculating material for sterilized 
soil that wa.s held in glass tumblers. Seeds of Trigolium prahuisc and of P/r/j 
villosa, after proper treatment to remove any adhering legume bacteria, were 
planted. The soils in the tumblers were kept suitable for plantlets by adding 
the necessary water which was fre^e of tlie legume bacteria. 

The containers holding the inoculated and plated soils were placed in tJie 
greenhouse, where favorable conditions were maintained for growth and nodu* 
lation. In about 15 days after planting, the plant roots were examined for 
nodules. The presence or absence of nodules resulting from a series of dilutions 
established the approximate number of legume bacteria to a gram of soil. 

The number of Rliizobium organisms of each species studied showed a wide 
variation. In the soils of plats 756 E and 756 F the number of A\ trifolii varied 
from approximately 100 a gram to as few as 1 in 5 gm. The numl>cr varied 
in tlie other 8 plats from 50 to 100,000 a gram. The number of R. I gumino- 
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sarum varied in the soils of plats 756 E and 756 F from 1 in 50 gm. to 500 a 
gram, whereas in the other 8 plats there were more bacteria of this species. 
The variation was in one case from 50 to 5,000 a gram of soil and in another 
case 2,500 to 75,000. 

Except in plats 756 E and 756 F there was a decided droj) in the number of 
both species of Rhizobium in all plats as the winter season advanced. This 
drop did not always occur in the soils of the different plats at the same date. 
As the temperature increased in the spring and conditions became favorable for 
growth and multiplication, the bacteria of both species increased until they 
were in most cases as numerous in June as they were in October. 
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In crop management there are two imjK)rtant questions pertaining to the 
production of alfalfa on acid soils: first, what degree of acidity limits the 
growth of alfalfa provided there is an abundant supply of nutrients; and 
second, what degree of acidity limits inoculation and hence the nitrogen fixed? 
The latter (juestion is of particular importance where alfalfa is grown for soil 
improvement as well as for a hay crop. 

In order to throw some light uj>on these questions, several greenhouse exixjri 
ments have been conducted and are herein summarized 

The first exiieriment was planned to show whether alfalfa would grow in an 
acid medium provided it w^as w'ell supplied with the necessary soil nutrients. 
To this end, quartz sand cultures were used with nutrient solutions, uniform as 
to elements and molecular concentration but varying in degree of acidity. The 
salts contained in the solutions were Ca(N 03 ) 2 , KH2PO4, KsHPO^, and MgSOi. 
Traces of ferric phosphate were used to supply iron. 

The nutrient solutions were maintained at three dilTerent degrees of acidity, 
namely at pH values of 4.5, 6.0, and 7.0. The following quantities per liter of 
the various soils solutions were used in order to obtain these reactions: 

! At MgSOt • 7HiO 

i_ 

i ft. 

‘ ' c 

4 5 

i 4.5 


The alfalfa was inoculated and planted in 4-gaIlon jars A glass lube with 
glass wotd to protect the lower end was inserted in each jar before 24 kgm, of 
sanvl was put in. Five jars were maintained at each reaction and jdants were 
finally thinned to five to each jar. A wax seal was applied to check evapora¬ 
tion. A cone in the center of the jar i>ermitted additions of fresh solution. 
Solutions were changed twice each week, being withdrawn by air suction. 

' Contribution no. 191 from the department of agronomy and contribution no. 125 from the 
department of bacteriology. 

* Associate professor of soils and professor of hactcriolog>% respectively, 
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! .UCa{NO.', 4H/) 

; i 

At KHtVOi 

* .V KjHPO* 

1 


0 . 1 

i. . 

' tt. 

4 5 

9 0 

4 5 

0 

0 0 

9 0 1 

5 5 

1 0 

7 0 

9 0 1 

0 

4 5 
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The withdrawn solutions were tested colorimetrically for any changes in 
reaction. The reactions were easily maintained within a few tenths of the 
indicated pH value. 

Plate 1, figure 1, represents the growth of alfalfa with the three conditions 
of reaction. As is shown, alfalfa grew well in a solution having a pH value as 
low as 4.5 when well supplied with nutrient elements including, of course, 
calcium. 

The second experiment was designed to show the effect of reaction upon sym¬ 
biotic nitrogen fixation, as measured by growth of alfalfa, where no nitrogen 
was supplied in the nutrient solutions. Accordingly other quartz sand cultures 
were prepared as described in the first experiment. To eliminate nitrogen and 
to vary the acidity it was necessary to use CaH 4 (P 04 )a and Ca 2 Hj(P 04 ) 2 - 
Potassium was supplied as K2SO4, and MgS 04 was used as in the first experi¬ 
ment. The reactions were maintained at pH 4.0, 6.0, and 7.5. 

A nutrient solution supplying nitrogen was added until the alfalfa was about 
2 weeks old, after wdiich the nutrient solution without nitrogen was substituted. 

The effect of reaction when nitrogen is deficient is shown in figure 2, plate 1. 
After 3 months’ growth the plants were washed out of the sand cultures. In 
the cultures maintained at f)H 4.0, the plant roots were stunted and dying, 
although the top growth was about the same as at pH 6.0 and pH 7.5. The 
most striking differences evident were in nodulation. At pH 4, there was but 
one small cluster of nodules in the five plants. At pH 6.0, comparatively few 
points of inoculation occurred but at these the nodules were present as large 
grape-like clusters. At pH 7.5, there were a large number of well-distributed 
small nodules. 

These results demonstrate the need of investigation to determine the rela¬ 
tionship between reaction with deficient nutrients and symbiotic fixation by 
the alfalfa plant. 

Experiment 3 was a pot culture test with 10 different soils of varying acidities 
from southeastern Kansas. Alfalfa seed was inoculated and planted in these 
soils in battery jars. Each soil deceived the following treatments: (a) no 
treatment; (b) lime alone; (c) superphosphate alone; (d) lime and phosphate. 
The plants were allowed to grow about 4 months and then the roots were 
examined. In untreated soils, known to be deficient in calcium and highly 
acid, no nodules were present on the roots. Where lime alone had been applied, 
there were a few nodules. Plants growm in soil receiving superpho.spliate alone 
showed better nodulation than where lime alone had been applied. With 
applications of both lime and superphosphate, nodulation as well as total 
growth was best. 

The experiment shows that a supply of available phosphorus is very impor¬ 
tant in determining the degree of inoculation obtained with the alfalfa plant 
grown in a normally acid soil. 

In the fourth experiment, alfalfa was grown in an acid soil in 42 large cylin¬ 
ders holding about 165 pounds each, to which varying proportions of lime, 
superphosphate, and potassium sulfate were added. 
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2 shows the effect of the lime and jdiosphate treatments on ^jjrowth of 
alfalfa in this soil. In the li^ht of the results portrayed in f)late 1, figure 1, 
the indications are that the differences in growth between cylinders 1, 2, and 
are due to some |)hysiological effect of lime u})on either the plant or the legume 
bacteria or both, rather than to its effect upon the reaction of the soil. It is 
true that the reaction was changetl from pH 5.t) to pH 6.5 with the lime treat¬ 
ments. However, figure 1 of {)late 1 shows that alfalfa will grow well at pH 4 5. 
jirovided the j)lants receive all the needed nutrient elements. Hence ii may be 
inferred that the increased growth of alfalfa in cylinders 2 and 5, compared 
with cylinder 1, is due to some other effect of the added calcium. 

C'vlinder 21 received the same amount of lime as cylinder 5 and in addition 
super[)hosphate at the rate of 450 pounds an acre, 'fhe reaction of the soil 
in this cylinder wa^ apjiroximately the same as that in cylinder 5. Here again 
it i> ver\ evident that the addition of a nutritive element, pliosphorus, rathcT 
than a change in reai tion (aused the adilitional growth 

l-'iirther proof that nutrients more than soil reaction can affect the growth of 
alfalfa is i)resentc‘d in |»late 5. In this photograph all the c ylinders recei\'ed the 
same lime treatment, 2,<MK) pounds an acre, and had practically the same reac¬ 
tion. 'fhe \-ariable was sujxTphosphate. C'\'linder 5 received no phosjihate 
and i \lin<ler< o, 15, and 21, llie phosphate increases in the order given fhe 
beneti('ial c^tYci l of phospliorus here may ha\e been due to the nutriti\c‘ value of 
the phosphate or, as indicated in e\{)eriment 5, to better nodulation. 

'fhe limited data presente<i in this report iiulicate, that the reaction of the 
soil, if w ithin a range* of pH 4.5 to 7.t). i^ a minor factor in affecting grow th of 
alfalfa, all the nt‘i‘ded nutrients being supplied; that the reaction may be a 
ver\ important factor in sxinbiotic fixation, under cemditions of limile*! 
nutrients: aiul that \*iriation in nutrients witli constant reactituis causes 
great \’ariation in llie growth of alfalfa, which may be attributed in i)art to ilie 
effia 1 <»f the nutric‘nt on nodulation and fixation of nitrogen. 
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I'l.Ml 1 

I'h’.. 1. (in'Wth of alfalfa in o-aarl/ ^an-l < ulUin .HUp}>!iv«i witli M>luf ions \ai> .Tn^ in tlovn 
oi ai’idit \. 

(/. Solutions 1ki\ in.u a pll \a!iu »»f4 5 

h, Solutions lia\a pH \ a Ilk- of 

r. Solution'^ ha\ iTii: a pH \a!ik t»f 7 (J 

I'll’., 2. KiToi't of ilojircf of a( « n inoi ulation 

(i. Solutii-ii lui\in^' a pH xaluo of 1 d 

(> Solutii)n ha\inL: a ]>H \ahk of (»P 

. .Solution ha\inLr a pH xaliit of 7 > 
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PL\TL 2 

I nr Limi \Ni> Pll(t^I•Jl\rl Tki atmi nts on (ikouxK of Alfalfa t\ \\ \< ii> smi 

('ylindcr 1. Xo treatment 
(XlinderJ. f-iiiK’, I.(HH) pounds an ac re. 

(’\'linder d. Lin)e. J.iHK) pounds an a< re. 

( ylindtrJl Lime. 2.(KH) fxuinds an acre plus su|x’rpliospl)al<. d^0[uiunds .m .ui< 
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l*L\rK > 

Ni riiiM- .\I"Ki I hw Son ki \< tfon Xn-nr ihj (ikouiii 
Ail t'\lindfis }ia\i' ihr ^ainc liiidii*: ircatnicnt^ j.(K)0 pounds an ai rr 
follouini: tnalnuTils were .uiscn: 

(’> lindfr No p)i<»>pii,itc\ 

( ylin(kr^> SuptTpiiosplialt 1 ^0 poumK an a< ri\ 

( ylindi r 15 's^,|)(.rph/)splialr. ,■>()() pouinls an a< re 
('\!in(Kr 21 >iiprrp}i<'spli.ilf, *150 |)ounds an a* iv 


oi \n \i I \ 
(n additimt, 



(;K()\VTI1 and 1\()( TLATrOV OK AI.I ALI- \ 

M. C. SI NVI I I. \N|) J> I, (. M\| s 


r*r.ATi: 





DETERMINATION OF CARBONATES IN SOIL 
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The determination of carbonate native to calcareous soil or residual from 
liming material applied to acid soil is often required in soil studies. As evidence 
of the long-continued interest in this determination may be cited the numerous 
methods described in the literature of soil chemistry. At present there is no 
procedure which is accepted as standard by .\merican workers. Some of those 
in use are admitted to be inaccurate, others are too time-consuming or require 
glass parts that must be specially made or are very complicated. There seems 
to be a real need for an accurate method that can be carried out in a short time, 
requires a minimum of apimratus of a kind likely to be found in any well- 
stocked laboratory or that can be made without difficulty by one with a little 
skill at glassworking, and is so simple that no elaborate precautions are neces¬ 
sary for high accuracy. 

In principle, the estimation of carbonate in soil presents no difficulties; it is 
only necessary to treat soil with dilute acid to decompose the carbonate min¬ 
erals and determine the carbon dioxide evolved by any suitable method. How¬ 
ever, because of the presence in all soils of organic matter, which is more or less 
oxidized or decomposed with separation of carbon dioxide in the presence of 
any considerable concentration of acid, some standard methods for the deter¬ 
mination of carbonates are not adapted for use with soils. This action is 
greatly accelerated by increase in temperature, hence any method which in¬ 
cludes boiling the sample with acid at atmospheric pressure for expulsion of 
carbon dioxide w-ill be grossly inaccurate when applied to soils. This fact is 
generally recognized, so that aeration with a stream of purified air, often with 
vigorous agitation as well, to remove evolved carbon dioxide from the soil and 
dilute acid mixture, is a feature of most methods proposed in recent years. 

Aeration is especially adapted to collection of carbon dioxide in a weighed 
absorption apparatus for a gravimetric determination. Such a procedure is in 
almost universal use for combustion work but is less satisfactory in the deter¬ 
mination of carbonates in soil. To remove carbon dioxide from the dilute 
acid and soil mixture requires considerable time and a large volume of air 
aspirated through the solution, which carries considerable moisture into the 
purifying train. The desiccants used in this require frequent renewal, and 
there is constant uncertainty as to whether the absorption apparatus may be 
gaining or losing moisture. At best, it is difficult to weigh the heavy absorp- 
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tion apparatus with accuracy, so that the theoretical advantages of tlie gravi¬ 
metric procedure are seldom realized in practice. Clark and Collins (3) have 
recently described such a method, and state that from 2 to 7 hours may be 
required for the absorption apparatus to come to constant weight. In the 
description of the present tentative method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists for carbonates in soil (2), it is stated that 30 minutes 
aspiration is sufficient, except with soils containing dolomite or limestone 
resistant to solution. The latter is a volumetric method. In both procedures 
the carbonate in the sample is decomposed by hydrochloric acid at 1:10 dilu¬ 
tion at room temperature and carbon dioxide removed by asinration with 
agitation. 

With methods employing continuous aspiration there is no means of deter¬ 
mining when the last traces of carbonate mineral are decomjx>sed and all 
carbon dioxide removed. Dolomite or other forms of limestone soluble with 
difficulty in 1:10 hydrochloric acid at room temperature arc of frequent 
occurrence in the soil in many regions, and are also used as liming materials. 
It would be very desirable to have some visible indication of completion or 
decomposition and absorption, as this would result in saving time with samples 
containing no carbonate or only easily soluble carbonates and would avoid 
inaccuracy with samples containing resistant limestone. The procedure about 
to be described has this advantage, as the behavior of the acid and soil boiling 
in vacuo is characteristic as soon as carbonates arc practically completely 
dissolved, and the great expansion of the bubbles of carlx)n dioxide arising 
from even the smallest particle of undecomposed limestone renders them easily 
visible. The absorption of carbon dioxide by barium hydroxide solution 
results in a visible film (^f precipitate on the surface of the solution, a fairly 
delicate test for completion of ab.sorplion. By allowing a short time beyond 
these points, there can be no doubt that all carbon dioxide w Inch can be <»b- 
tained has been absorbed. Decomposition and absorption are acc(>mplished 
in a closed system from which carbon dioxide cannot escai)e, nor enter from 
the outside if the details of the protedure arc followed. A very accurate titra¬ 
tion procedure for the determination of carbon dioxide has been developed. 
In addition to the foregoing, s<)me hitherto unsuspected sources of error in the 
determination of soil carbonates are jx)inted out, and means for overcoming 
them described. 


RKVIKW OF PRIA'IOCS WORK 

Probably the most rap d and elTcc tivc method for the r<'moval of car!>on dioxide from 
sample and dilute acid that can l>e devised is by boiling in vacuo. As it is j>ossible to accom¬ 
plish this at a temperature only .slightly above that of the laboratory, it is especially adapted to 
work with soils. A method based on this principle was proposed by Marr (6), and in modified 
form has long been in use in this laboratory. Gaither (4) substituted a bead towex for the 
Keiset apparatus employed by Marr, but retained the double titration procedure for the 
determination of carbon dioxide absorbed by sodium hydroxide solution. Later, carlxm 
dioxide was absorbed in a measured excess of standard barium hydroxide solution in a Meyer 
absorption apparatus and determined either by filtration and washing, with subsequent 
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solution in standard acid and titration, or by titrating the excess of barium hydroxide in 
the prescncL* of the precipitate of carbonate with standard hydrochloric acid and phenol- 
phthalcin as indicator (8). The latter procedure has been studied by Truog (10) and 
shown to be preferable to absorption in sodium hydroxide and determination by double 
titration. Recently, thymolphthalein has been substituted in the titration of excess barium 
hydroxide in the presence of precipitated carbonate (9). I^^ng experience with this pro¬ 
cedure of titrating excess barium hydroxide has convinced the author that it is amply accurate 
for all ordinary re(|uircments with only the simplest precautions, and has important advan¬ 
tages over other methods for the determination of carbon dioxide obtained from soilb}'treat¬ 
ment with dilute acid. 

As originally described, Marr’s apparatus and the modifications develojK'd later were sup¬ 
posed to re(iuire almost continuous operation of the air pump, in order to maintain the 
vacuum by drawing evolved carl>on dioxide through the absorbent solution; none of the 
designs offered opportunity for absorption in any other way. It w'as found that there was 
considerable danger of carbon dioxide being drawn through the absorbent solution and lost, 
on accotint of the tendency of this solution to lioil because it is under lower pressure than 
the v>lution in the evolution flask. This necessitated considerable care and attention. All 
the forms of aj)j)aratus are also of complicated <Iesign and require special parts, with 
numerous at which leaks arc tioublesome. ITobably for these reas»:)ns. and because 

it was th<»ught that the use of any heat, however slight, is undesirable in the determination 
of carbonate in soil, a procedure including the es>cntia! feature r.f decomposition by ver>' 
dilute acid. iKiiling and absor|>tion in vacuo, which had been lonsidercd as a tentative 
method by the .Vsstx'ialion of Otficial Agricultural Chemists {!), was not retained. 

Hutchins^)n and Maclxmnan (5» proposed a method based upon that of Marr, requiring 
(»nly an extremely simple apparatus, consisting of two llasks connected by a wide tube with a 
bulb to stop foam or spray and stopcock funnels for the introduc tion of reagents. In their 
procedurt', the sample is placed in the smaller flask and the ap>paratus e.xhau.'ted T'hc absor¬ 
bent, s^vlium hydroxide solution, is allowed to enter the al>sor|>tion flask, and 1:50 hydrochloric 
ai id is allowed to enter the flask containing the sample, in order to decompose the carbonates. 
No heal is employed, but the reduction in pressure, aided by vigorous agitation, is relied 
u|H>n to remove ail carbon dioxide from the one flask and ensure its absorj'ttion in the other, 
riu* originators of the melluHi t laini that decomposition and al)Soq)tion can be accomplished 
in from 20 to 60 minutes. 

'Hic author ha.s found that in a similar apparatus and proceiiure. it is possible to expel all 
(arbon dioxide from the evolution flask and ensure its absorption in barium hydroxide solution 
in the other flask, within S minutes u/Zer ail (arbomitt's hdir hern di'^dicd, provided the acid 
and .soil mixture is w*armcd suflicienily to lK)il at the pressure within the apparatus. This 
pres>inc i.s easily reduced and maintained at a {xunt corres{X)nding to the vajwr pressure of 
water at room temperature, so that the actual temi>rrature in the Ixdling flask need be but 
very little higher than that of the room, and may l>c even lower if a condenser with very cold 
water is u.<ed to connect the flasks. The addition of a condenser to the apparatus described by 
Hutchinson and Macl.x^nnan, therefore, enables one to tarry out the procedure of Marr under 
more favorable operating conditions than were possible with the original apparatus or any 
modification of it so far proposc<l. By some other slight changes, the space <Kcupicd by the 
apparatus can he reduced and all the operations facilitated. The most imp^>riant results of 
t he sul)Slitution of absorption of carl)on dioxide by exposure to a surface of absorbent solution 
f(^r absorjition by bubbling through the solution are, first, reduction in lK»iling temperature, 
and second, insurance of complete absorption. The first result folluws from the greater 
vacuum ofitainable in the lx)iling flask, because the v^acuum pump does not work against the 
hydrostatic pressure of a column of absorbent solution. In the original pr(>redure of Marr, the 
temperature at which carbonates arc decomposed is approximately 50“C. In the Meyer 
apparatus, the height of liquid is less, and the temperature in the flask with this modification 
is about 4()T. By using a plain flask as the container for the absorjitive solution, the tem- 
fieraturc in the boiling flask may l>c kept without difficulty within the range of 25 to 30®C. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Lowering the temperature of expulsion of carbon dioxide is advantageous 
with respect to lessening attack upon organic matter but is attended by reduc¬ 
tion in speed of decomposition of dolomitic limestone. This speed can be in¬ 
creased by using stronger acid, but possibly with the penalty of a corresponding 
increment of carbon dioxide from organic matter. It should be possible to 
strike a balance between these factors, and find a procedure which would 
decompose carbonates quickly with the minimum production of carbon dioxide 
from sources other than carbonates. With this idea in mind, experiments were 
undertaken to obtain some definite data on the problem. 

The source of the carbon dioxide obtained by the action of acid upon soil 
which w'ould not be expected to contain any carbonate minerals has been vari¬ 
ously explained, but usually vaguely ascribed to decomposition of organic 
matter. It has been observed that the action of comparatively strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid is greater than that of the same reagent w'hen highly diluted, or of 
less dissociated acids such as phosphoric or acetic. No suggestion as to the 
actual reaction involv^ed has ever been offered, to the author's knowledge. It 
is his belief that the reaction is largely an oxidation of carbonaceous materials 
by highly oxidized minerals native to the soil, especially the higher oxides of 
manganese. Manganese dioxide has been showm to be a common constituent 
of soils (7). Those soils w'hich contain most, as indicated by ability to decom¬ 
pose 15 per cent hydrogen peroxide, with abundant organic matter also, evolve 
most carbon dioxide from sources other than carwnales upon treatment with 
stronger hydrochloric acid or at higher temperature. Addition of chemically 
pure pow’dered manganese dioxide to soil and acid results in an increase in 
carbon dioxide production. In the presence of an effective reducing agent for 
manganese dioxide, e.g., ferrous chloride, the non-carbonate carbon dioxide 
obtained from soil upon treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid is greatly 
diminished. 

Hydrochloric acid is the most effective solvent for the carbonate minerals 
which may occur in soil, but it also reacts with manganese dioxide to form 
free chlorine, a very active oxidant. This is doubtless the explanation of the 
fact that hydrochloric acid is apparently more active in decomposing organic 
matter with production of carbon dioxide than is phosphoric acid, for example. 
As has just been mentioned, however, addition of ferrous chloride reduces 
oxidation of organic matter to an almost negligible amount, so that hydro¬ 
chloric acid plus ferrous chloride is the most suitable reagent for the decompo¬ 
sition of carbonates. From a consideration of data presented in table 1, it is 
seen that even in the presence of ferrous chloride as antitoxidant, increase in 
either time, temperature, or strength of acid causes slightly higher results, so 
that it is evidently necessary to operate as near room temperature and with the 
most dilute acid possible, consistent with complete solution of carbonate in a 
reasonable period of time. 

Experiments were conducted with samples of calcite and dolomite, considered 
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to be representative of extremes in ease of solution of carbonate minerals likely 
to be present in soil. Both were ground and sieved to pass 100 mesh and 

TABLE 1 

Calcium carbonate equivalent of COi obtained from soils by modifications of Morris method 


SAMPLE 

(1) 

1 so 
HCl 

MEYEX 

APPA- 

BATUS 

(2) 

1:50 HCl 

FLASK 


m.e.ftOO 

gm. 

m.t /lOO gm 

Wooster silt loam, vir¬ 

1.61 

0 4.K23°) 

gin: 

0-lJ inches, pH 5.1, 
173 ml. 0,* 
li~5 inches, pH 4.8, 

0 83 

0.15(31°) 

94 ml. 0,* 



Cultivated, 0-7 inches. 

0 05 

(28°) 

pH 4.5,11 ml. 0,* 

Same plus 2.5 per cent 


... (28°) 

MnO, 

Canfield silt loam, virgin. 

1.77 

0.15(28°) 

li-3 inches, pH 5.6, 
98 ml. 0,* 

1 

1 


Ellsworth sill loam, vir¬ 

1 IS 1 

0 28(28°) 

gin, 0-2 inches, pH 
5.4, 50 ml. 0,* 

1 


Peat, pH 5.2, 38 ml. Ot* 


0 70(27°) 
0 75(31°) 

Peat plus 2.5 per cent 


0 70(26°) 

MnOi 

j 

0.70(24°) 

Hawaiian manganifer- 


1 20(36°) 

ous soil, pH 5.5t 

Toledo silty clay, 0-3 J 


7.43(31°) 

inches, pH 7.1, 3 ml. 

w 



Clermont silt loam, 108- 



120 inches, pH 8.2, 8 
ml. 0,* 




(3) 

1 SO HCl 
-f FeCI* 

FLASK 

(4) 

1.10 HCl 

FLASK 

(5) 

1.10 HCl i 
-1- FeCU ! 

FLASK 1 

. 

RECX»VEKY OF 
COj FBOM 
0.2500 DOLO¬ 
MITE ADDED 

TO 20 OM. son. 
CM. CaCO* 
(THEOBY 

0.2700) 

m.e.llOO gm 

m.e./lOO gm. 

m.e /100 gm. 


0 18(27°) 

2 91(28°) 

0.25(28°) 

0.2705(30°) 

0.2712(28°) 

.. (27°) 

0 42(27°) 

0 40(27°) 

. ..(27°) 



. . (28°) j 




1.13(70=) 



,. (28°) 

1 

0 15(28°) ! 
0.08(28°) 

....(27°) 


0 05(28") 

0 93(28°) 1 

0.13(29°) 

0.2705(30°) 

0 10(27") 

0.73(28°) 

0 18(28°) 

0.2705(33°) 

0 60(27°) 

i 

1.25(28°) 

1.00(28°) 

0.2690(30°) 


1.10(34°) 

6.50(100°) 


0 60(26°) 

1 85(26°) 

3 65(28°) 

1 00(28°) 



23 5 (100°) 



0 05(28°) 

1.60(29°) 

0.30(28°) 


7.25(28°) 

7.28(31°) 

-1 

00 

o 

0 2697(30°) 

32.18 


32.20 


per cent 

j 

per cent 



• Reaction determined on 1:1 suspension by use of quinhydrone electrode. Oxygen 
evolved on treating 1 gm. soil with 20 ml. 15 per cent HtOs for 10 minutes, similar to test pro¬ 
posed by Robinson (7) for presence of MnOj in soil. 

t Reaction determined as above by use of antimony electrode. Rate of oxygen evolution 
too great for measurement. 

remain on 150 mesh, washed to free from dust, and dried. This particle size 
was chosen because it is the maximum likely to be present in a soil sample 
properly prepared for anal>'sis, although it is scarcely practical to grind any 
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considerable number of samples to uniform fineness greater than this. It was 
found that 0.25-gm. charges of the calcite were very readily dissolved by 100 ml. 
of hydrochloric acid at 1: SO dilution (0.23i\r) at 25 to 30°C., solution being com¬ 
plete in about 2 minutes. The rate of solution was slightly retarded by addi¬ 
tion of 5 ml. of ferrous chloride solution, about 3 minutes being required. 
Mixed with 20 gm. of carbonate-free soil, the rate of solution was still less, 5 or 
6 minutes being required when solution was aided by boiling in vacuo, within 
the temperature limits given. Dolomite was very slowly attacked by the 
reagent at the strength specified, requiring over an hour for solution in the plain 
acid and nearly 3 hours in the presence of soil and ferrous chloride. By in¬ 
creasing the strength of acid to 1:1() dilution (1.17JV), it was found possible to 
insure complete solution of the dolomite in the presence of soil and ferrous 
chloride in 30 to 35 minutes boiling at 25 to 30*^0. 

Although data in table 1 appear to indicate that the use of the stronger acid 
may lead to results slightly too high, it is not certain that the increase in time of 
action which would have been necessary had the soils contained dolomite, 
would not have led to plus errors as great even with the more dilute reagent. 
In the case of the single soil investigated which is known to contain native 
dolomite, the Toledo silty clay, the results obtained by the use of 1:50 hydro¬ 
chloric acid, requiring hours for complete decomposition, arc slightly higher 
than those from the use of 1:10 acid, which decomposed all carbonates in 
45 minutes. This soil is high in organic matter, but differs from most of the 
others studied in that the manganese dioxide content is low, so that the addi¬ 
tion of ferrous chloride had little effect upon the results. In this instance, at 
least, the use of the stronger acid not only resulted in a saving in time, but it 
apparently decreased attack upon organic matter as well. In other cases 
where the stronger acid was used with carbonate-free soil, it was observed that 
practically all the carbon dioxide was obtained during the first few minutes, 
hence it seems doubtful w^hether the aforementioned circumstance w'ould be of 
general occurrence. 

In explanation of table 1, it may be said that with three or four exceptions, 
the soils were selected because they are very acid, but indicate an appreciable 
carbonate content by the method that has been in use. The results by this 
method, given in column 1, were obtained by 15 minutes boiling in vacuo with 
1:50 hydrochloric acid and absorption of carbon dioxide in barium hydroxide 
solution, follow^ed by titration in the same way as the others. The temperature 
of the acid and soil mixture during the boiling was not determined, but is 
thought to have been about 4(f C. Data in columns 2 to 5 were obtained by 
use of the apparatus and procedure shortly to be described. The temperature 
at the end of the boiling period was determined in each case. Variations are 
due to differences in temperature of the room or condenser water, size of flame, 
and slight leaks of air into the apparatus. In a few instances the apparatus 
was intentionally only partly exhausted, in order to observe the effect of high 
boiling temperatures. Except in the case of the Toledo silly clay, all deter- 
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minations with 1:50 hydrochloric acid were made with a IS-minute boiling 
period, and all determinations in which 1:10 acid was used, with a 45-minute 
boiling i)eri(xl. In the last column, recoveries of carbon dioxide from 0.25-gm, 
charges of dolomite added to 20-gm. samples of soil and decomposed by a 45- 
minute boiling with 1:10 acid and ferrous chloride in vacuo, are tabulated. 
In each case, the carbon dioxide obtained from a similar experiment without 
addition of dolomite (column 5) has been deducted as a blank,and the remainder 
tabulated as the recovery from the added flolomite. Several careful dupli¬ 
cate determinations of carbon dioxide obtained from dolomite without soil 
indicated that the calcium carbonate equivalent of each 0.25-gm. charge 
w'as 0.2700 gm. The average of the determinations in the presence of soil is 
0.27023 di0.fKK)23 gm. calcium carbonate. 

The IJ-inch surface layer of the virgin \Vcx)ster silt loam contains a large 
amount of partly decayed organic debris and is also high in active manganese 
dioxide, as indicated by its ability to decompose 15 per cent hydrogen peroxide. 
Every modification of procedure obtained some carbon dioxide from this 
samjdc. When the acid was added to the soil already wetted with water in 
the evacuaterl aj^paratus, there was noted a flash of foam as shown by soils 
undoubtedly containing a trace of finely divided carbonate, hence it is 
|)os.sii)le that this soil really contains a trace of carbonate. It is appreciably 
less acid than the layer immediately below\ Use of strong acid on this sample 
leads to large error, but this is practically eliminated if ferrous chloride is added 
with the acid. The figures for recovery of carbon dioxide from added dolomite 
are both high. The Uj to 5-inch layer of the same profile is indicated to contain 
no carbonate when ferrous chloride is added with the acid. The manganese 
dioxide content of this sample is high. The cultivated sample of Wooster silt 
loam is deficient in organic matter and low' in active manganese dioxide, 
hence it indicates no ajiparent carbonate content except by treatment with 
the stronger acid at a higher tcmjicrature. Addition of manganese dioxide to 
this s(nl causes slightly high results, but the use of ferrous chloride prevents the 
oxidizing action, I'hc to 3-inch horizon of the Canfield silt loam is similar 
to the corresponding samjile of the virgin Wooster silt loam, whereas the surface 
samjilc of the virgin Ellsworth silt loam contains less organic matter than the 
Wooster type, and also less active manganese dioxide, but apjmrently contains 
a trace of carbonate. 

The three virgin samples indicating a slight carbonate content all show the 
same increase in carbonate because of substitution of 1:10 hy(lroc:hloric acid 
for the 1:50 acid, ferrous chloride being used in each case. This increase 
amounts to 0.07 or 0.08 m.e. calcium carbonate to 1(X) gm. soil and undoubtedly 
represents the cfTect of the stronger acid and increased lime of action upon the 
soil organic matter. The dilTcrcnce is quite insignificant, but this is not the 
case when the corresponding figures from experiments witlu^ut addition of 
ferrous chloride are compared. Without the antioxidant, increases in time of 
action or strength of acid have caused considerable increases in apparent car- 
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bonate content, and the errors so introduced could not be considered negligible. 
These diflFerences correspond to differences in the ability of the three samples to 
decompose hydrogen peroxide, pointing to some factor common to both 
phenomena. 

The peat soil is rather on the border of being a muck and contains consider¬ 
able mineral matter washed from higher ground. In spite of its acid reaction 
it appears to contain carbonate. The organic matter is apparently little oxi¬ 
dized by manganese dioxide in the presence of the most dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but is considerably affected by the stronger acid, especially when heated. 
Increase in strength of acid has a considerable effect per sCy apparently quite 
apart from oxidizing action. 

The manganiferous soilMs stated to be representative of the chocolate brown, 
highly manganiferous soils of the Hawaiian Islands. It is high in manganese 
dioxide and decomposes hydrogen peroxide very vigorously, but appears to be 
deficient in organic matter. This soil is especially interesting as an example of 
a case in which two independent lines of evidence, usually confirmatory, lead 
to a false conclusion. By the ordinary method, this soil is indicated to contain 
considerable carbonate. It is indicated to be alkaline by the quinhydrone 
electrode, pH 7.3 at the first reading which can be taken, but with potential 
drifting very rapidly. If reliance were placed upon the two tests, it would be 
concluded that this soil is alkaline. Nevertheless, determinations of reaction 
by the hydrogen and antimony electrodes, and color tests with indicators 
indicate that the soil is quite acid, betw^een pH 5.5 and 5.7, whereas addition of 
ferrous chloride to the acid used in the carbonate determination results in only 
a trace of carbon dioxide being obtained. 

The limestone in the Clermont silt loam parent material dissolves readily in 
1:50 hydrochloric acid, an indication that it is not of dolomitic character. 
The results indicate that on this sankple, the use of stronger acid is not necessary. 

Apparatus 

The apparatus with accessories is shown in figure 1. The 200-ml. round- 
bottomed, short, ring necked Pyrex flask A is that in which the sample is 
treated with acid. The similar 1-liter flask B is that in which the CO* is ab¬ 
sorbed and subsequently titrated. The two flasks are connected by the up¬ 
right water-jacketed condenser tube C, at the upper end of which is a large semi¬ 
circular bend attached as a side arm as indicated by the drawing, which is made 
to scale. The straight part of the condenser tube, continued as the other limb 
of the T for a short distance above, is closed by a rubber stopper with inserted 
glass tube, to which is hung.by a wire the gauge G, also shown in detail. The 
inner tube of this gauge was made from a piece of graduated pipette, inside 
diameter about 3 mm. The graduations on the tube enable one to read the 

* Supplied by W. T. McGcorge, formerly of the Hawaiian Sugar Plantcr^s Experiment 
Station. 
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mercury level with considerable accuracy. Other details of construction will 
be plain from the drawing. The purpose of the gauge is not so much to indi¬ 
cate the absolute pressure within the apparatus, as to indicate when the appa¬ 
ratus has been exhausted to the practical capacity of the pump, and to give 
warning of leaks which might otherwise not be suspected. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to use very great care in filling the gauge with mercury to get every 
trace of air and moisture from the inner tube. It will suffice to put the mer¬ 
cury in the outer tube, and then put the gauge in a heavy test tube, which is 
connected to the pump and thoroughly exhausted. By tilting, the mercury is 
allowed to run away from the tip of the graduated tube, so that there is no 
hindrance to escape of gas. Under the conditions of practical use, the gauge 
will never be required to register a vacuum quite as great as this, hence the 
mercury will always stand at a level where it can be seen and the exact position 
with reference to the graduations on the tube noted. 

The inner tube of the condenser is made from a piece of soft glass tubing, 10 
mm. inside diameter and 1 mm. wall thickness. The side arm is of the .same 
tubing. The condenser jacket is a piece of heavy-walled tubing about 25mm. 
inside diameter and 45 cm. long. In making the glass parts these dimensions 
and others which may be taken from the drawing should be followed, as the 
satisfactory performance of the apparatus may depend upon some of them. 
The jacket is attached to the condenser tube by means of no. 5 rubber stoppers; 
botli are bored with one large hole slightly off center for the condenser tube, 
and the lower stopper is bored with two additional holes for glass tubes by 
which cooling water enters and leaves the condenser. 

Especial care should be taken in selecting and Ix^ring the two slopj)ers whicli 
connect the flasks to the condenser tube. These stoppers should be of the best 
quality, red, antimony-cured rubber, selected for soundness and elasticity, and 
large enough to be forced down into the mouths of the flasks to make a tight 
joint without risk of being drawn entirely in by air pressure. lOach is carefully 
bored with one large hole 10 mm. in diameter for the condenser lube and one 
small hole 4 mm. in diameter for the heavy capillary tube of approximately 1 
mm. bore for introduction of reagents. These tubes should be long enough to 
extend down into the flasks as shown. Suitable lengths of 3-mm. heavy-walled 
tubing are attached to them; this should be stiff enough not to collapse, but not 
so hard that it cannot be securely closed by the clamps. The most satisfactory 
clamp is the Day pinchcock pattern. 

The apparatus is supported by an upright rorj, to which it is secured by one 
large condenser clamp at aln^ut the middle of C. A few turns of adhesive tape 
about the condenser jacket lube and thick rubber tubing on the jaws of the 
clamp protect the glass from breakage. The adhesive tape enables the clamp 
to hold the glass tube without slipping and with less pressure than would other¬ 
wise be necessary. If many determinations are to be made, two or three 
assemblies can be fastened to one rod and all shaken at the same time. Be¬ 
cause of the brief time required for a determination with most samples, it will 
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be found that one man’s time is fully occupied by this number. An extra set 
of flasks for each condenser should be at hand. 

Accessory apparatus shown in the figure includes the automatic pipette H 
for delivery of a measured volume of Ba(OH )2 solution siphoned through M 
from a stock bottle on a shelf above. The overflow from the pipette is caught 
in the flask L, Guard-tube A", filled with coarse soda lime, permits only puri¬ 
fied air to enter H when emptied, hence the pipette rarely requires cleaning. 
When this is necessary, it can be accomplished without taking down the appa¬ 
ratus entirely. The top part is removed and the body of the pipette cleaned 
by drawing through dilute HCl, water, concentrated H 2 SO 4 with CrOs, and is 
finally very thoroughly w'ashed with w^atcr to remove ever>' trace of sulfate 
before the barium solution is again admitted. Pinchcock K is insurance 
against loss of the entire stock of solution in case the plug should become loose 
in its shell. L and 11 are fastened by clamps to a rod attached to the shelf on 
which the stock bottle stands, directly above E. If only a few' determinations 
arc to be made, it will not be worth while to set up an automatic pipette. 
Excellent results can be obtained by the use of an ordinary transfer pipette, 
into which the clear Ba(OH )2 solution is drawn considerably above the mark. 
The tip is wiped, and the level of the solution adjusted, w'hereupon the pipette 
is tilted and the solution caused to retreat from the tip, which may then be 
inserted into the end of K and the solution accurately delivered into B. 

The bead tower / is half filled with glass beads with a strong solution of KOH 
(v^O gm. in 1(K) ml, water) to cover. Air allow’ed to enter the apparatus at the 
end of the procedure, before the contents of B are titrated, is draw n through this 
tower for purification. 

Tra|) J is intended especially to ]uotect the vacuum pump from liquid which 
might l)C drawn into it, and from dust which may rise from dry soil on sud¬ 
den apf)licati<m of vacuum. The glass tube connected to the pump ends in 
a cylinder of wire gauze, closely wrapped with cotton. A gauge is enclosed 
within the trap. 

Any type of vacuum pump which will exhaust the apparatus w iUi sufficient 
speed is suitable. ‘'Cenco Hyvac'" pump has been in use in this work for 
two years j)ast, and has given very little trouble. 

Reagents 

Barium hydroxide solution. Prepare a solution by dissolving the chemically 
pure crystals at the rate of 65 gm. to a liter of boiled and still hot water. Let 
stand over night for carbonate to settle. This solution is about 0.4 N and is 
jiractically saturated at room temperature. Siphon the clear solution into the 
storage bottle, which is already j^rtly filled with the boiled and cooled water 
required for dilution to the proper strength. This should be such that one 
filling of the pipette used to deliver the solution w ill require slightly less than a 
burette full of the acid used in the titration. The author makes the solution 
slightly weaker than 0,2 A", delivers it from a 50-ml. pipette and titrates with 
0.1 A'HCl from a l(X)-ml. chamber burette <M. C. A. Xo. 3). 
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Tmth-narmal hydrochloric acid, A solution standardized by any of the well- 
known methods may be expected to have very nearly the theoretical value in 
carbonate, that is, 1 ml. = 0.005 gm. CaCOs. For the highest accuracy, how¬ 
ever, it is best to standardize the acid against a sample of pure CaCOi canied 
through the procedure. The water used in the preparation of the standard HCl 
should have been freed from CO 2 and the solution protected from absorption 
of any from the air. 

Carbon dioxide-free uater. Boil distilled water in a large flask or metal can 
for half an hour, and protect it from the air while cooling and during storage. 
Dissolved air is objectionable in the water and solutions used in the appa¬ 
ratus, as it reduces the vacuum to some extent. Therefore, CO 2 should be 
expelled from the water by boiling rather than by aeration. Reabsorption of 
both CO 2 and air by the water and solutions can be prevented by a layer of 
pure medicinal parafiin oil about 1 cm. thick, covering the surface. This also 
prevents the evaporation of solutions in partly filled stock bottles and conden¬ 
sation of water on the exposed walls, and so helps to keep the solution uniform 
in strength. 

Dilute hydrochloric acid. Dilute 1 volume of the C.P. concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid to 10 volumes with C 02 “free water. This is the 1:10 HCl 
previously referred to, and is about 1.2 N, The 1:50 acid is made by diluting 
this solution with 4 volumes of water. 

Ferrous chloride solution. Put about half a pound of small wire nails in a 
500-ml, flask and cover them with hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal 
volume of water. Add a drop of ‘‘antifoam'' to prevent foaming over, and set 
in the hood until action practically ceases. Pour off into a second flask and 
boil to expel H 2 S. Filter and preserve under oil. One ml. should contain 
about 0.35 gm. FeClz and reduce 0.2 gm. MnOi. 

*^Antifoam” A mixture of equal volumes of light mineral oil and capryl 
alcohol. A drop or two added from a small oiler to mixtures of soil and dilute 
acid which cause trouble from tenacious foam rising in the condenser, will cause 
the foam to break quickly. 

Indicator, About 0.5 ml. of a 0.5 per cent solution of either phenolphthalein 
or thymolphthalein in neutral 95 per cent alcohol may be used, but the two 
cannot be employed indiscriminately. The latter shows a sharper endpoint in 
the presence of much carbonate, but has the serious defect of a slow color 
change, hence the titration must be slowly and carefully performed. It also 
forms a colloidal precipitate in neutral solutions containing little carbonate, 
and the “tyndall blue" is likely to be mistaken for the alkaline color of the 
indicator. If the blue color is very faint and is not diminished by an additional 
drop of acid under these conditions, in all probability the proper endpoint has 
been reached. A certain check Is to add phenolphthalein, which should show a 
strong pink color requiring 0.15 ml. 0.1 N HCl to discharge if the solution is 
about 200 ml. volume and was exactly neutral to thymolphthalein. If BaCQi 
from 0.25 gm. CaCOa is present, the solution will require the addition of about 
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0.4 ml. 0.1 HCl to discharge the phenolphthalein color, and this may return 
on standing, because of loss of COj. Therefore, the normality of the acid will 
depend to a slight extent upon which indicator is used. The difference is to be 
attributed to solubility and hydrolysis of BaCOs, which affect thymolphthalein 
less than phenolphthalein, on account of the higher pH value at which the 
former is decolorized. 


Procedure 

Weight out a suitable amount of the sample, which may be 20 gm. or more if 
low in carbonate, but should not contain much more than the equivalent of 
0.25 gm. CaCOs. Transfer to flask A and connect securely. Connect empty 
flask B and attach clamp E near the free end of the rubber tube, and also 
have clamp A' attached. Connect flask A to the vacuum pump through trap 
y, remove clamp D and exhaust the apparatus until gauge G indicates about 2 
cm. Hg pressure within the apparatus, or the greatest vacuum obtainable with 
water in the aj>paratus. A satisfactory pump should do this within two 
minutes. Near the end of the period of exhaustion, connect rubber tube E to 
the tip of the pipette //, the body of which is filled with Ba(OH)i, but wdth tip 
and bore of plug empty. Release clamp E momentarily, then open the 
stopcock on //. By cautious release of clamp £, permit the solution to flow 
into B at about the rate at which such a pipette should be emptied for repro¬ 
ducible delivery, until the last drop of solution has been drawm from the tip of 
//. Close the clamp, then the stopcock, then release the clamp for a moment, 
in order that the expansion of air in the tip of // may drive the solution in the 
rubber tube E into llask 71 Pinch the rubber tube near its end and remove it 
from 77, and without releasing the pressure immerse tlie end in a 50-ml, beaker 
filled with COj-free water. By releasing clamp 7i, the beaker is emptied 
rapidly and all BaiOH )2 washed from the rubber tube E into flask B. Needless 
to say, the flow is stopjH'd while the tube is still filled with water. By this 
time, the apparatus should be so completely exhausted that the liquid just 
added is boiling or at least evaporating so rapidly that water is beginning to 
condense near the top of the condenser through which a plentiful supply of 
cold water should be circulating. Attach clamp D near the short capillary 
shown at the end of the rubber tube, stop the pump, and disconnect. Allow 
about 25 ml. carbon dioxide-free water to enter the apparatus at A',adding most 
of this at once, shaking A until the sample is wetted, tlien adding the remainder 
of the water to wash dust down from the condenser. Measure out the required 
amount of 1:10 hydrochloric acid into a small beaker, add 5 ml. ferrous chloride 
solution and enough water to make 75 ml. Allow this to be drawn into A 
through Z), cautiously at first lest too much foam be producetl. If foam rises 
into the condenser, a drop of ‘*antifoam” in the open end of A" with a little 
water to wash it down will break up the bubbles. If this difficulty is antici¬ 
pated, the addition may be made to the sample in the flask before the apparatus 
is connected. However, it is not necessary with many samples, and should not 
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be used as a routine measure, as it obscures the appearance of minute bubbles 
indicating incomplete decomposition of carbonate. As soon as foaming moder¬ 
ates, shake B to cause the liquid therein to swirl, in order that the crust of 
carbonate on the surface may be broken up and absorption hastened. Some 
judgment must be exercised here, as too sudden reduction in pressure within 
the apparatus as the result of rapid absorption of carbon dioxide may cause the 
foaming to become unmanageable, especially if the acid and soil have been 
wanned and no ‘^antifoam” has been added. The apparatus should not be 
shaken violently—merely moved enough to cause the solution to swirl about. 
The clamp which grips the condenser jacket near its middle and the thick 
rubber tubing between readily permit sufficient movement. 

When very vigorous evolution of gas has ceased, and most of it has been 
absorbed as shown by the appearance of the liquid in B and the reading of the 
manometer G, light the microburner O and adjust the flame to about 5 mm. 
height. Within a few seconds the mixture in A should be boiling vigorously 
and vapor condensing at about the middle of C. As long as considerable 
decomposition of carbonate continues, the acid and soil will boil quietly. 
When carbonate is practically all decomposed, violent bumping may be 
expected. To observe whether decom]X)sition of carbonate is complete, 
remove the flame, shake the flask, and let it stand quiet for a few seconds. 
Observe closely whether any small bubbles continue to rise. If none appear 
within a half minute or so, all carbonate has been decomposed. This test is 
very delicate, because of the enormous expansion of bubbles in vacuo. Only in 
the case of samples ground in metal is there any danger of error. An inexperi¬ 
enced operator may possible mistake peculiar movements on the surface of the 
liquid, due to the effect of “antifoam’’ on surface tension, for bubbles quickly 
breaking. In both cases, however, the error will be on the safe side, so that 
there is no reason to fear incomplete decomposition. If much carbonate has 
been decomposed, the boiling should be continued about 8 minutes after this 
point, in order to be sure that all carbon dioxide has been driven into B and 
absorbed, the absorbent being agitated occasionally meanwhile. At the end 
of this time, the manometer G should read practically the same as it did before 
the acid was adde<I, indicating that all carbon dioxide has been absorbed, that 
there has been no leak of air into the apparatus, and that the flow of water 
through the condenser has been sufficient to prevent accumulation of heat and 
rise in boiling temperature. 

Before opening the apparatus, allow a little carbon dioxide-free water to be 
drawn in through and X to wash the tube and condenser, then connect D to 
bead tower I and allow air to enter, slowly at first lest acid be thrown up into 
the condenser or alkali be drawn over from the tower. While the air is enter¬ 
ing, agitate the absorbent in B, Disconnect /, A , and B in this order, and 
close the mouth of B with a one-hole rubber stopper plugged with a bit of 
heavy rod as soon as disconnected, first washing down the outside of the capil¬ 
lary tube extending into the flask with a spurt of water to remove any drops of 
the absorbent adhering. 
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Before beginning the titration, shake the liquid in B, remove the glass plug, 
and add the indicator. Insert the delivery tip of the burette filled with 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid into the hole in the stopper and let the acid run in rather 
slowly with constant gentle swirling. As the excess of barium hydroxide is 
neutralized, reduce the rate at which the acid is added until each drop falls 
separately. As soon as each drop of acid produces a colorless zone in the 
liquid, discontinue the titration and shake the liquid vigorously, the hole in the 
stopper being closed with the bit of rod as before. If the amount of carbon 
dioxide absorbed has been considerable, so that the amount of acid required up 
to this point is much less than the blank, sufiicient carbon dioxide-free water 
should be added to increase the volume of the solution to that of a blank 
determination. Neglect of this precaution may cause low results, because the 
high j)H value at which the indicator turns requires an appreciable concentra¬ 
tion of barium hydn^xide. Continue the dropwise addition of acid from the 
burette until the indicator color is largely, but not entirely, discharged, then 
shake the flask again. Following this, some color should still remain, requiring 
2 or 3 drops of acid to discharge completely. Deduct the burette reading from 
that of a blank determination conducted in the same way except that no 
sample is included, in order to gel the volume of standard acid corresponding to 
the carbonate content of the sample. 

.Yo/a on the dderrrAnation 

Samples of peal soil and leaf mold are most troublesom.e, as the light and 
powdery material is prone to rise in dust when water is first added, and also 
foams persistently when acid is added. By the procedure described, these 
troubles can be overcome. Many of the precautions are not necessary with 
ordinary mineral soils. 

During the latter part of the boiling pcruKl, after most of the carbon dioxide 
has been expelled, the mixture is likely to bump with great violence and be 
thrown high into tlie condenser. It is for this reason that the apparatus is 
made tall. Such a very violent bump always follows a period of perfect quiet, 
during which the solution is becoming slightly superheated. Gentle shaking 
will prevent violent bumping. At each bump, a loud click or “water hammer” 
is heard, leading the inexperienced operator to fear that the apparatus will 
collapse at a repetition. During the course of thousands of determinations, 
the author has had only iwo or three flasks cracked from this cause. In each 
instance a star-shaped crack appeared in the side of the flask, was noticed at 
once, and the determination saved by smearing grease upon the crack to stop 
the entrance of air. The only instance in which any part of the apparatus 
collapsetl from air pressure was when a flat-bottomed flask was tried. Only 
spherical flasks can be depended u[>on to stand the pressure. 

The condenser tube should not be constricted at the lower end, lest liquid 
thrown up and condensate be unable to return past the ascending vapor, and 
finally be thrown into B. 
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The pressure within the apparatus should be watched closely, as a rise indi¬ 
cates that the boiling temperature is rising, with risk of obtaining carbon 
dioxide from the decomposition of organic matter. Increase in pressure may 
be due to a leak, too large a flame, too warm condenser water, or ineffective 
absorption of carbon dioxide. If not due to leakage, the manometer reading 
should decrease when the flame is removed and the apparatus shaken. Poor 
quality, ill-fitting, or badly bored rubber stoppers are the chief cause of leaks; 
tubing has given little trouble. 

If too large a flame is used, or the condenser water is warm, vapor may pass 
into B and condense there. Except that it is an indication that the apparatus 
is not properly managed, and that the temperature is rising, this does no harm. 
The vapor carries no hydrochloric acid, with the possible exception of a trace in 
spray. 

The question of the optimum strength of acid to be used for the decomposi¬ 
tion of the carbonates in a particular sample, or to be used for routine work, is a 
matter of judgment. One to fifty acid is entirely too weak for samples con¬ 
taining dolomitic limestone, and is probably weaker than necessary for routine 
use. Hydrochloric acid at 1:25 dilution with ferrous chloride will probably be 
more generally satisfactory. For samples containing dolomite, 1:10 acid is 
advised, always with ferrous chloride. If a determination has been started 
with weak acid and the continued evolution of carbon dioxide after a reasonable 
time indicates that dolomite is present, the strength of acid in the boiling flask 
is easily increased, best by the addition of 1:2 hydrochloric acid. 

The time required for a determination will depend upon the nature of the 
carbonate mineral in the sample, the fineness to which it is ground, the strength 
of acid used for decomposition of carbonates, and the amount of agitation by 
boiling or shaking. If the carbonate is calcite, it will be decomposed in a short 
time, even with the 1:5() acid. If it is a very resistant limestone or dolomite, 
a 1:10 acid will be desirable. If a sample of this kind is ground to pass 100 
mesh, decomposition should not require more than 45 minutes, and probably 
much less in most cases. The time required for complete expulsion of carbon 
dioxide from the acid and absorption in the barium hydroxide is about 8 
minutes, when aided by several gentle shakings. Breaking the vacuum and 
dismantling the apparatus require about a minute. After some experience, the 
titration should not require more than 5 minutes. One can demonstrate in 7 or 
8 minutes that a sample contains no carbonate, or only a trace, and complete a 
determination under the most favorable conditions in about 15 minutes. No 
properly prepared sample should require more than an hour for an accurate 
determination of the carbonate content. One man can handle three or four 
assemblies of apparatus, and with ordinary samples his time will be fully 
occupied. 

Although the procedure described was developed for work with soils, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be adapted to the determination of 
carbonates in other materials. For use with samples from which volatile acids 
other than carbonic are evolved under the conditions of the experiment, it 
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should be possible to neutralize the absorbent, filter and wash the precipi¬ 
tate, dissolve in excess standard acid, and titrate for an accurate determination 
of carbonate. Experiments have shown that by this procedure accurate results 
are obtained when hydrogen sulfide accompanies carbon dioxide. If the sample 
contains sulfite as well as carbonate, it should be possible to absorb both gases, 
add an oxidizing reagent and excess acid, and reabsorb carbon dioxide alone.* 

SUMMARY 

A simple apparatus and procedure for determination of carbonates in soil are 
described. 

* Addendum, July 15, 1930.—Since this paper was accepted for publication, Dr. E. C. 
Shorcy, of the soil fertility laboratory, Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
informed the author in a personal communication, dated July 10, that he believes the presence 
of uronic acids in soil to be a sfjurce of error in carbonate determinations. He has obtained 
evidence that substances of this class are of common occurrence in soils, and that they arc 
more readily decarboxylated in the presence of quite dilute acids than has been realized. 

The decarlxixylation reaction 


OHioOt - C,HA 4- 3H:0 -f CO 2 

is quantitative, at least with respect to carbon dioxide, wdien uronic acids are boiled for a 
minimum of five hours with 12 per cent HCl. The furfuraldehyde is obtained in amount less 
than demandeti liy theory, but collection and determination of CO 2 evolved have been made 
the basis of a method for determination of uronic acids.* Inalaterpaper,t it is stated that in 
the presence of very dilute acid the uronic acid is decomposed, but reversion products are 
formed which are very resistant to further decomposition, and the yield of COa is no longer 
quantitative. In this case the course of the reaction is not a function linear with time, but 
proceeds at a nipidly diminishing rate. This seems particularly unfortunate, since it detracts 
from the value of an obvious means for correcting the error in carbonate determinations. 
With a constant rate of decomposition, it would be possible to make a second determination 
with twice the time allowed for the action of the acid, and any increase in COj obtained during 
the doubled time w’ould correstwnd to the blank to be applied to the first determination. 

The authors of the latter paper state that with a decrease in temperature below 100®C. 
the rate of decarlKixylalion in the presence of dilute acid falls off rapidly, but present no 
data in support of the statement. As has already been mentioned in discussion of the data 
presented in table 1, increase in strength of acid and in time of action has been found to 
increase the amount of COj obtained by the procedure described, even when ferrous chloride 
had been added to prevent an oxidizing action. In the case of three similar virgin surface 
soib containing considerable leaf mold and partly decomposed forest debris, a five-fold in¬ 
crease in strength of acid and a three-fold increase in time resulted in a constant increase in 
COj obtained. aU^ut 0.08 m.c. per 100 gm. soil. This is probably the extent of the error due 
to decarboxylation fmm increase in severity of treatment. Even granting that these soils 
arc entirely free from carbonates, and that the whole of the apparent carbonate content is 
due to decomposition of organic matter, the marked effect of ferrous chloride indicates that 
under the conditions of these ex}>criments decarboxylation is a minor source of error com¬ 
pared to oxidation. 

• Dickson, A. I)., Otterson, Henry, and Link, K. P. 1930 A method for the deter¬ 
mination of uronic acids. Jour, Amer, Ckem, Sac. 52: 775-779. 

t Link, K. P. and Niemann, Carl 1930 The action of weak mineral acids on uronic 
adds. Jour. Anter, Ckem. Soc. 52: 2474-2480. 
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Carbon dioxide evolved from carbonates on boiling the sample with dilute 
hydrochloric acid containing ferrous chloride, below 30°C. in an evacuated 
apparatus, is absorbed in excess standard barium hydroxide solution under 
conditions ensuring complete absorption, and the excess barium hydroxide is 
titrated in the presence of the precipitated carbonate. 

A study of the reasons for high results in the determination of carbonates in 
soil is reported. It is shown that oxidation of organic matter to carbon dioxide 
by reaction with manganese dioxide native to the soil and added acid may be a 
factor that is in many cases important even wdtli the most dilute acid at room 
temperature. The addition of ferrous chloride to the acid used for decompos¬ 
ing soil carbonates is proposed as a remedy for this source of error. 

As ferrous chloride does not entirely prevent evolution of carbon dioxide 
from soils containing no carbonates when treated with comparatively strong 
acid at higher temperature or for a longer time, the importance of conducting 
the determination at the lowest temperature and with the most dilute acid that 
can be used, consistent with complete decomposition of carbonates in a rea.son- 
able time, is stressed. 

Special advantages claimed for the apparatus and procedure are greater sim¬ 
plicity, rapidity, and accuracy. Carbon dioxide from sources other than 
carbonate minerals is minimized, completion of decomposition can be recog¬ 
nized, and complete absorption ensured. 

Application to determination of carbonates in inatcrials other than soil is 
suggested and procedures outlined. 
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RELATION OF NITRATES IN SOILS TO THE RESPONSE OF CROPS 
TO POTASH FERTILIZATION:* I. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 
THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF “ALKALI” SOILS IN ILLINOIS 

O. H. SEARS 

University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Received for publication March 3, 1930 

The capacity for crop production of thousands of acres of more or less un¬ 
productive soil, commonly known as “alkali/’ which are located in the northern 
half of Illinois, may he greatly increased by the application of potash salts. 
The need for potassium on these soils has existed for many years and was rec¬ 
ognized previous to 1912. 

On other soils, particularly in the southern third of the state, the need for 
potash salts apf^ears to be developing and is usually associated with the re¬ 
peated growing of sweet clover on the land. 

The results rejxirtcd in this paper were obtained in studies of the first group 
of soils, begun in 1923 to determine the reasons for crop response on these 
soils where potash salts were applied. As a result of many laboratory tests, 
greenhouse studies, and field trials, it is concluded that two factors contribute 
to the unproductiveness of these soils: first, a deficiency of available potas¬ 
sium; and second, an excessive accumulation of nitrate nitrogen. 

The first of these conditions is associated with the presence of a high lime 
content in a large percentage of cases, although in some instances a low amount 
of total potassium exists. 

The second factor is the result of conditions favorable for nitrate formation, 
particularly the presence of calcium carbonate and an abundance of readily 
nitrifiable organic matter. 

The following observations are presented in support of the conclusion that 
these two factors play an important part in the responsiveness of these soils 
to applications of potash salts. 

The “alkali” soils of Illinois, occurring in tracts which vary in size from a few square rods 
to many acres, arc usually found in connection with swamp land that has been reclaimed by 
drainage and brought under cultivation. Consequently, they are usually high in organic 
matter and they contain an abundance of carlionates. The tirst one or two crops grown arc 
ordinarily satisfactor>s but subseijucnt yields are disappointing. Corn appears to be affected 
most seriously. It germinates well and makes a normal grt)wth for a ver>’ few’ weeks, after 
which it ceases to grow, turns yellow*, and finally has the apj>carance of l>eing badly diseased. 


* Published with the approval of the director. Contribution from the department of 
agronomy. This paper was submitted to the faculty of thv Vniversity of Illinois in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosoplty. 
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Small grains produce an abundant vegetation but lodge badly, and as a result a low yield of 
shriveled grain is produced. Sweet clover, however, makes a splendid growth. 

After adequate drainage has been obtained, the capacity for crop production on these soils 
is greatly increased by the application of potash salts and by the use of straw, corn cobs, or 
manure, particularly horse manure. In fact, after such treatments, these soils frequently 
produce larger and better crops than the fertile land surrounding them. 

A whitish deposit on the surface of these soils, when dry, is a characteristic feature which 
has led to the general adoption of the term “alkali** for the designation of these unproductive 
areas. Although it is generally recognized that the alkali differs from the black alkali of the 
arid regions, opinions differ as to the cause of the unproductiveness of these soils. 

Unproductive soils, similar in character to those in Illinois, are known to occur in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and to some extent in other states. Although investigators in these states 
generally recognize the same characteristics and have improved the crop-producing capacity 
of these soils by the same kinds of treatment, there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the cause of their unproductiveness. 

King and Jeffrey (13) believed that some injurious principles exist in the soil water and 
that the beneficial inffuence of potassium-containing salts could not be in the direction of 
supplying needed potash for plant-food. They state that they w’ere much surprised to find 
that no jjerceptible influence was exerted by liquid manure, wdiereas a very large increase 
realized on the plots receiving solid manure. 

Conner and Abbott (7) were of the opinion that a lack of available ix)tassium is the factor 
limiting the crop yields on the Indiana soils of this character, and that the value of straw, com 
cobs, and similar materials is due entirely to the potassium contained therein. They .stated 
that “wheat and oats straw contain from seven-tenths to over one per cent of fX)tash-“practi- 
cally all soluble in cold water.” They concluded from this that it is obvious that no other 
explanation is necessary of w*hy wheat straw is a beneficial treatment for peat soils deficient in 
potash. It may be added in this connection that many alkali soils not deficient in total po¬ 
tassium give a marked increase in yield when straw applications are made. 

Bancroft (2) concluded that the presence of calcium bicarbonate is the chief soluble salt 
in the alkali soils of Iowa, although he agreed that the presence of other salts in addition to 
this compound may prove injurious. It is stated that drainage and the application of manure 
will remedy alkali conditions in Iowa, w'hereas potassium and calcareous clay have practically 
no influence on the reclamation of such soils. As no crop yields are reported, it is assumed 
that these conclusions are based upon chemical analyses alone. Analyses of the leachings of 
soils receiving various treatments are given, but no mention is made of the nitrate content of 
the soil. 

Hopkins, Readhimer, and Fisher (11) were of the opinion that these soils were not improp¬ 
erly called “alkali,** and that magnesium carbonate was the toxic substance responsible for 
the low crop yields. They concluded that plenty of tile, laid deep and made to work, is all 
that some of these alkali spots need to make them grow good com. Subsequent investigations 
(18) at the Illinois Experiment Station on other kinds of soil indicate that magnesium toxicity 
is negligiole even though a relatively high proportion of magnesium carbonate is present 

In planning the experiments which are presented here, consideration was 
given to the possible causes of the unfavorable soil condition or conditions re¬ 
sulting in low crop yields. It is obvious that the unproductiveness could be 
due to the absence of an essential factor, to the presence of an unfavorable 
influence, or to a combination of both. The treatments used in an effort to 
improve these soils were selected with these things in mind. 

Recognizing the limitations of laboratory work, and appreciating the fact 
that greenhouse studies should be supplemented by field trials, the author 
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employed all three methods in the investigations herein reported. Further¬ 
more, in order that any conclusions which were reached might not be too 
limited in their application, 10 soils from 9 counties were investigated during 
the progress of the work. 


GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 
Effects of crop residues and mineral fertilizers 

Preliminary results obtained by F. H. Maxfield, as a part of a student^s 
thesis, indicated that potash salts were effective in increasing crop yields on 
alkali soils. Either wheat or oats straw used as a mulch was more effective, 
however, than the chloride or sulfate of potash, even though the straw and 

TAIILE 1 

Weights of leliuce and wheat grown under greenhouse conditions on black sandy loam from 

Cass County 


SOIL T»EATMLNT 


Kind 


Amount* 


WEIGHT OF CHOPS 


Wheat 


Lettuce 



i 

1 

f 

Grain 

Straw 


i 

m. j 

gm. 

gm. 

None. 


1 05 1 

4.25 

8.75 

KjSO.. 

. 200 

1 40 1 

7.50 

14.35 

KCl. 

. 200 i 

1.85 j 

6.09 

13.26 

KjCO,. 

. 200 j 

1.08 1 

7.62 ; 

1 12.43 

W heal straw. 

... ... 5 tons mulch j 

2.40 j 

8.20 ‘ 

13.06 

Swct‘t clover. 

. 1 ton mulch ' 

1.08 1 

10.581 

' 17.70 

• Unless otherwise stated, 
IK>unds). 

all soil treatment is given in terms 

of pounds 

an acre (2,000,000 


t Additional treatment of 200 pounds potassium sulfate and 500 pounds superphosphate. 


potash salts contained the same amount of potassium. Sweet clover, on the 
other hand, was ineffective (table 1). 

It appears that the use of potassium-containing salts had a beneficial effect 
upon the growth of lettuce and wheat. When judged by the yields of lettuce, 
the chloride appears to be the best of the three salts tested, and potassium 
carbonate the least effective. The residual effect upon the subsequent tvheat 
crop, however, was greatest where the sulfate had been used. This difference 
may be accounted for by the fact that the chloride had produced the biggest 
crop pre\nously. When results obtained in subsequent trials are considered, 
there appears to be little choice between the chloride and sulfate for use on 
this soil. In nearly all cases the potassium carbonate was somewhat less 
beneficial than cither of the other two potash salts. This is pr >bably due to 
its tendency to increase the alkalinity of an already too alkaline soil. 

It is of interest to find that wheat straw’ had a more marked influence upon 
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the yield of lettuce than any other treatment. There are at least three possible 
explanations for the increased yields where the straw is applied: first, the straw 
served as a source of readily available potassium; second, the organic matter 
added in the straw reduced the toxicity of the soil by absorption of unfavorable 
constituents; and third, favorable changes in the microorganic population of 
the soil were brought about through the addition of food materials in the 
straw. 

The investigations of many workers have proved that straw serves as a 
source of readily soluble potassium but it seems unlikely that the greater 
benefit resulting from this treatment is due solely to the potassium which it 
contains, since both the potassium chloride and carbonate treatments contain 
a larger amount of this element than the straw. 

Little significance can be attached to the second f)oint as an explanation of 
these observ'ed differences in crop response because sweet clover not only fur¬ 
nishes potassium but also supplies organic matter; nevertheless, it had no 
beneficial effect upon crop yields. 

The yields of both lettuce and wheat suggest that in addition to the benefit 
derived from the potassium contained in the straw, a biological factor is to be 
considered. Several investigators (6) have proved that applications of straw 
and other cellulosic materials lower the nitrate nitrogen content of soils. This 
decrease is not a permanent effect, however, for the soil returns to its normal 
condition after a few weeks. Since these alkali soils readily produce nitrate 
nitrogen, it is conceivable that in the absence of certain essential elements, such 
as potassium, an accumulation of nitrate nitrogen is toxic, either in itself or 
by lowering the resistance of the plant so that other unfavorable influences 
become increasingly detrimental. Under such a condition, the beneficial effect 
of wheat straw may be attributed to two effects; namely, the addition of 
available potassium and the diminution of soil nitrates. Sweet clover, on the 
other hand, could not be expected to exert a beneficial effect because any 
benefit due to soluble potassiupi which it contained would tend to be offset 
by the accumulation of nitrates induced by the sweet clover. 

In the residual effect upon the wheat yields, the same tendencies are evi¬ 
dent. The influence of j>otassium, whether applied as salts or in the straw, is 
still apparent, but the difference between the straw and potash treatments is 
considerably decreased. This would be expected if the effect of the straw is 
due partially to biological activities, for, as previously stated, the nitrate re¬ 
duction is only temporary'. The method of applying the straw, however, is 
an important factor determining the residual effect u[>on nitrate accumulation. 
When it is incorporated with the soil, as compared with the mulch method, a 
more pronounced immediate reduction of the nitrate nitrogen content is 
brought about, followed shortly by a decided nitrate accumulation. When it 
is used as a mulch, a less pronounced immediate effect is obtained which per¬ 
sists longer before excessive nitrate accumulation again occurs. 

In general, the soil from Whiteside County gave results similar to those ob- 
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tained with the soil from Cass County (table 2). Of the three crops grown, 
corn is decidedly the most responsive to potash fertilization, a fact which is 
well recognized from general observation. The lettuce crop, however, is the 
only one responding to phosphate treatment, giving increases which are quite 
striking, particularly when used in addition to a potassium-containing salt. 
This observation well illustrates the possibility of error when an attempt is 
made to apply the results obtained from one observation to other conditions. 
As subsequent data will show, no evidence has been obtained indicating that 
com grown on this kind of soil is responsive to phosphate treatment. 

The value of strTw is again strikingly demonstrated, especially where it is 
used in addition to the potassium salts. The treatment consisting of sweet 


TABLE 2 

IVeigh/s of ItiUuty corn and wheat groum under greenhouse conditions on black satTdy loam from 

Whiteside County 


SOIL TBEATWtNT 


1 

WEIGHT OF CBUPS 


Kin-j 

A'n-.unt* 

i Let luce i 

1 ) 

Corn 

i 

Wheat 

tiram 

Straw 



■ I 

■: 


Sm. 

None. 


; 0 95 

45 5 ; 

7 2 

17.5 

K:S04. 

300 

' 1 35 

106 0 ! 

8.3 

20.3 

KCI. 

300 

, 0 03 

112.5 : 

8.2 

19.6 

KtOh . 

300 

1 0 92 

91.5 

9.2 

17.1 

NaCn. 

.. . . 300 

: 0 85 

49.0 , 

7.5 

19.7 

Supcriihosphatc . . 

500 

: 1.35 

42 0 , 




300 

i ' 




K:S ()4 SLipcnihosphate . . 

■ • • 500 

'} - ! 
I 

116 5 : 

7.9 

20.9 

Wheat straw. 

2 tons 

• 1.28 I 

207 5t 

9.1 

23.8 

Sweet clover. 

1 ton 

: 1.04 ; 

131 Or! 

9.4 

23.4 


• Unless otherwise stated, all soil treatment is given in terms of pounds an acre (2,000,000 
pounds). 

t 250 pounds of KrSOi and 500 pounds superphosphate in addition to previous treatment. 


clover, superphosphate, and potassium sulfate cannot be considered any more 
effective than the corresponding treatment without the sweet clover, whereas, 
the straw in tho same combination has had a very marked influence on the corn 
yields, again indicating that it owes its value in pan to factors other than the 
potassium content. The residual effect upon the succeeding wheat crop is 
very small. Two conditions contribute to such a result. First, wheat ap¬ 
pears to be less seriously influenced by the toxicity of these soils than is corn, 
consecjuently it is less responsive to the usual effective treatments. Second, 
the residual effect of straw treatment could not be expected to be large if its 
value depends upon its effect on the accumulation of nitrates in the soil, in 
addition, of course, to the potassium which it supplies. 
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Besides the effect upon crop yields, both straw and potash treatments had 
a marked influence upon the appearance of the plants. In the absence of soil 
treatment, a browning and curling of the leaf tip occurred. In some cases 
this condition progressed to the complete killing of many leaves. These 
symptoms are unlike those obtained where potassium-deficient nutrients are 
used for the growing of corn. The leaves of the corn in the latter case are 
striped but not brown and crinkled. Apparently some factor in addition to a 
potassium deficiency affects the leaf reaction in these soils. 

Many experiments have shown that sodium chloride is effective in increasing 
crop yields on many potassium-deficient soils. This response has been at¬ 
tributed to a base-exchange phenomenon and to the direct substitution of 


TABLE 3 

Weights of corn grmon under greenhouse conditions on deep peat soil from Cass County 


SOIL TREATMENT 

WEIGHT OP COIN CROP 

INCREASE 

1st jar* 

2nd jar* 

Averaije 

OVER CHECK 

None. 

gm. 

44.8 

gni. 

55.0 

gm. 

49.9 

pff cent 

2.5-ton straw mulch. 

116 5 

115.3 

115.9 

132.2 

5.0-ton straw mulch. 

151.1 

153.8 

152.5 

205.6 

Ashes from 2.5 tons straw. 

89.8 

75.3 

82.6 

65.5 

Ashes from 5.0 tons straw. 

91.0 

111.3 

101.2 

102.8 

1-ton sweet clover mulch. 

94 3 

97.3 

95.8 

92.0 

3-ton sweet clover mulch. 

130.3 

132.3 

131 3 

163.1 

Ashes from 1 ton sweet clover. 

90.3 

86.2 

88.3 

77.0 

Ashes from 3 tons sweet clover. 

113 0 

132 3 

122 7 

145 9 

200 pounds potassium chloride. 

112.7 

113.0 

112.9 

126.3 

5.0-ton straw mulch plus 200 pounds potassium 
chloride. 

163.0 

161.0 

162.0 

224.6 

Ashes from 5.0 tons straw plus 200 pounds po¬ 
tassium chloride. 

143.3 

140.7 

142.0 

184.6 


* Average of three successive crops upon the same jar. 


potassium by sodium in the nutrition of the plant. In this experiment, how¬ 
ever, sodium chloride failed to affect any of the crop yields materially. 

Comparison of straw and sweet clover with their ashes 

The two previous experiments indicated that the value of straw for the im¬ 
provement of these alkali soils was not confined to the potassium it contained. 
If, in addition to supplying this element, a beneficial influence was exerted 
through a lowered nitrate nitrogen content as a result of microorganic activity, 
it follows that unburned straw should have a more marked effect upon crop 
yields than would its ashes. On the other hand, sweet clover would not be 
expected to be more effective than its ashes since it would supply only one 
factor—potassium—^and would not lower the amount of soil nitrates, but 
rather tend toward increasing them. 
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Table 3 gives the results of an experiment designed to test this hypothesis. 

These results were obtained on a soil located one-fourth mile from the Cass 
County soil used in the previous experiment. It is somewhat higher in organic 
matter, but, as can be seen from a comparison of the results, responds to treat¬ 
ment in a manner similar to that of the other soil. . 

It may be seen that a mulch consisting of 2.5 tons of straw to the acre was less 
effective in increasing corn yields than was a 5-ton application, and that a 
straw mulch was twice as effective as the ashes from the corresponding amount 
of straw. 

In the case of sweet clover, however, there was little difference between the 
mulch and the ashes. On a percentage increase basis there appeared to be an 
advantage in favor of the unburned sweet clover, but an inspection of the 
duplicates shows that the difference was within the range of experimental 
error. It appears, therefore, that the wheat straw supplies a factor favorably 
influencing the growth of corn and which may be lost by burning, whereas the 
sweet clover is lacking in this factor. Furthermore, 2.5 tons of straw supplied 
in the form of a mulch results in a larger increased corn yield than an amount 
of potassium chloride supplying twice as much potassium. The results are 
in agreement with those reported in table 2 for another soil. 

Efcci of groTtiing su'cet clover upon subsequent yields 

Sweet clover makes an excellent growth on alkali soils in Illinois. It would 
be reasonable to assume that if a potassium deficiency were the sole factor 
limiting yields on these soils, the growing and plowing under of a sweet clover 
crop should increase crop yields, the beneficial effect being obtained by the re¬ 
lease through decomposition of the potassium contained in the sweet clover 
plants. Field observations on a Cass County farm failed to justify such an 
assumption, however, for the poorest corn in the field was found on the area 
where the largest amount of sweet clover was plow^ed down. This condition 
might have been attributed to a moisture effect, were it not for the fact that 
splendid corn was grown under the same conditions where potassium chloride 
w’as applied. It seemed desirable, therefore, to determine under controlled 
greenhouse conditions the extent to which s^veet clover would restore the pro¬ 
ductive power of these soils. Consequently, an e.xperiment w^as begun in 
which biennial white blossom sweet clover was grown in some jars while other 
jars containing the same kind of soil were allowed to remain fallow although 
kept at the same moisture content. When the sweet clover had attained a 
height of about 18 inches, tops and roots were returned in some cases to the 
soil in which they grew, whereas in other cases they were removed and placed 
in fallow soil. All of the jars were planted to corn, which produced the yields 
reported in table 4. 

It cannot be said that the growing of sweet clover on this soil had a marked 
influence on its productive capacity, since the average yield of jars 11 and 12 
with sweet clover is little above the average of the checks, jar 12 being but 0.9 
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gm. heavier than jar 13. For a similar comparison, jars 3, 4, 9, 10 may be 
considered. When the variation between duplicates is considered, there is 
little evidence to indicate that the sweet clover, in addition to the potassium 
chloride, has had any pronounced effect. It is evident, however, that the 
sweet clover crop has taken something of value, apparently potassium, to the 
corn crop from jars 5 and 6 and added it to jars 7 and 8. In this connection, 
it is of interest to note that the average decrease in yield on the soil from which 
the sweet clover has been removed is 52 gm. and that the gain where the 
sweet clover tops were added is 40 gm. The results from this single experi- 


TABLE 4 

Weights of corn grown uftder greenhouse conditions on black sandy loam from Cass County^ as 
influenced by a su'eet clover green manure crop 


JAX NO. 

1 

1 

{ 

SOIL TREATMENr j 

.-. . - . .. 1 -. 

CORN WEIGHTS FOLLOWING 
SECOND TREATStKNT 


! First 

' Second 1 

Average 

Individual 


! 

j 

rm. 

m. 

1 

Fallow 

None j 

1,0.0 

130.7 

2 


1 


130.8 

13 


1 


137.4 

3 

1 

Fallow 

j KCl—150 pounds an acre 

189.1 

j 178.7 

4 


; ; 


! 199.5 

i 

5 

Sweet clover 

! 

Sweet clover removed—tops j 

81.0 

1 

: 80.0 

6 

1 


and roots * 


82.0 

7 I 

Fallow 

i 

j Sweet clover tops from 5 and i 

173 0 

173 0 

8 i 


i 6 added 1 

i 1 


i 172 9 

9 

Sweet clover 

1 

Sweet clover returned—KCl ! 

188.8 

191.5 

10 


—150 pounds an acre j 


186.1 

11 

Sweet clover 

Sweet clover returned | 

141.6 

144.7 

12 


I 


138.5 


ment are too meager to warrant a statement to the effect that sweet clover 
will not improve this kind of soil. The data are suggestive, however, and indi¬ 
cate that on this one soil any benefit which is derived from an increased avail¬ 
ability of potassium brought about by the growing and returning of the sweet 
clover may be nullified by the increased nitrate nitrogen which accumulates 
as a result of the rapid decay of the sweet clover. 

Relation of temperature and moisture to crop yields apid nitrate accumulation 

It is a common observation that the yield of crops produced on these alkali 
soils varies more widely from season to season than on most soils. The most 
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productive areas appear to lie either in the most poorly drained part of the 
field or along the tile drains, whereas the least productive areas are intermediate 
in position. These better yields in the favorable seasons and on the more 
productive areas may be due to a condition favorable for maximum crop utiliza¬ 
tion of potassium or to a condition that limits the accumulation of a toxic 
substance, such as an excess of nitrates. In order to determine which of these 
conditions obtains, the response of an alkali soil to potash treatment was 
studied at different moisture and temperature conditions in the greenhouse. 
During the season of 1927 the field from which the soil was taken produced 
5.75 bushels of co^’n to the acre without treatment and 60 bushels an acre 
where muriate of potash was hill-dropped at the rate of 75 pounds an acre. 

After reaching the greenhouse, the soil was leached with distilled water in 
order to remove most of the soluble salts, particularly nitrates, dried to a 


TABLE 5 

Injluenc€ of moisture and temperature upon nitrate content of a hrerdm sandy loam from 

McHenry i.\<unty 


NirHATf > IN DISPLACED S Ll’TION 


i > li! rn U’.ture content 

( 

XNrUWATION ; 
PER loll , 


21 fifT ci*nl 

1 

1 


^2 jK-r cent 


' 



S ul temp' 

r.tturt’ 





:>'C 

.in C t 

16"C. 

! 2VC. ! 

30" C. 

d'lyi ' 

f pm 

ppm 

ppm 

ppm 


f fm. 

21 

448 

533 

(/A 

330 

425 

512 

49 

535 

518 

971 

510 

652 

861 


moisture content of 21 per cent, then sieved, and thoroughly mixed. As¬ 
phalt-painted galvanized containers were lilled with equal weights of the soil 
and then placed in constant-temperature tanks held at 16, 23, and 30^^ C. 
respectively. At this time the soil contained 60 p.p.m. of nitrates (XO 3 ) in 
the disjdaced soil solution. The soil in half of the containers at each tempera¬ 
ture was held at a moisture content of 21 per cent, while in the other half it 
was maintained at 32 per cent. The soil was kept under these several moisture 
and temperature conditions for three weeks, after which it was planted to corn. 
One series under these same conditions was kept fallow for chemical studies, 
in order that the trend of nitrate accumulation might be followed. The nitrate 
content of the fallow soil at the time of planting and harvesting of the corn 
is shown in table 5. 

It is clear that the speed of nitrate accumulation has been greatest in the 
soils which were kept at a low moisture and at the highest temperature, whereas 
the least accumulation occurred where the moisture content was high and the 
temperature low. 
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The response of the corn crop under these moisture and temperature con¬ 
ditions to an application of potassium chloride at the rate of 450 pounds an 
acre is recorded in table 6. 

It is apparent that moisture and temperature influenced the responsiveness 
of these soils to potash applications. It is of interest to find that the combina¬ 
tion of moisture and temperature which resulted in the lowest nitrate content 
both at the time of planting and harvesting is the one which gave the greatest 
increase in corn yield for potash fertilization, and that the soil having the 
highest nitrate content at planting and harv^est times gave the smallest re- 


TABLE 6 

Influence of potassium chloride upon the weight of corn grown on broum sandy loam from McHenry 
County^ at different moisture attd temperature conditions 


SOIL 

TEUFE&ATU&E 

WEIGHT or COIN | 

DIXON soa 
CHECK 

21 per cent moisture 

- i 

32 per cent moisture 

None 

KCI ! 

None 

KC! 

•c. 

gm. 

! 




16 

0.54 

0 89 ! 

0.55 

i.y 

0.92 

23 

0.77 

1.17 j 

0,78 

1.26 

1.15 

30 

1.14 ; 

1.41 j 

1.08 1 

1.38 i 

i ! 

1.85 


TABLE 7 


Corn yields on black sandy loam in Cass County 


NO. PLOTS IN 

1 soa TEEATIIENT 

! 

COEN YIEU)S 

i 

j IKClEASt OVER 

AV'EEACE 

Kind 

1 Rate per acre ; 

1 CHECK 

! 

6 

None 

lbs. 

1 

28 5 

j per cent 

4 

Straw 

6,000 

! 43.9 

54.0 

3 

! KCI 

150 

69.1 

142.4 

3 

KCI 

200 

66.9 

134.7 

‘ { 

KCI 

Straw 

150 to 200 
6,000 

1 69.0 

142 1 


sponse to the application of potash salts. It may be concluded that the condi¬ 
tions which affect the rate of nitrate accumulation also influences the seasonal 
response of crops on these soils. Therefore, comparatively poor corn yields 
may be expected in seasons which favor the accumulation of nitrates. 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS 
Cass County experiment 

In order to be of the greatest value, greenhouse trials should be supplemented 
by field experiments. For that reason, field studies were conducted on four 
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soils in four counties of the state. It seemed desirable in the beginning to 
study in the field a soil that had been used in the greenhouse. Consequently, 
the first field experiment was conducted on the black sandy loam soil in Cass 
County from which the greenhouse soil had previously been obtained. A 
summary of the results is given in table 7. 

Farm practice, particularly cultivation, made it impossible to use the straw 
as a mulch, and hence it was necessarj^ to plow it under. The smaller response 
in the field is attributed to this difference in method of application. The 
results are comparable, however, to the greenhouse results reported in table 
2, where the straw was incorporated in the soil. The difference in response 
brought about by the method of handling straw may be understood when con¬ 
sideration is given to the fact that two factors are responsible for the increased 
yields. WTien enough straw to give an adequate supply of potassium for crop 
needs is plowed under, the soil microorganisms are encouraged to such an 
extent that they comi^ele with the corn crop for nitrates. This is shown by 


TABLE 8 

Alfalfa yields on black mixed loam in Winnebago County 


! 

LOT NO. 1 .. 

SOIL TRi.ATMF.Nr 

Kin<l : 

Rate per acre 

1 

i YIELD PEE 
j ACRE 

INCREASE OVER CHECK 

i 

! 


lbs. 

lbs. 

per cent 

1 i 

Muriate of jK)ta.sh I 

160 

1,114 

536 

92.7 

2 i 

Straw j 

4,000 

1,213 

635 

109.9 

3 /i 

Straw ; 

4,OCX) 

1 1,241 

578 

1 663 

, ... ! 

114.7 

4 ! 

Muriate of jx)tash > 
None j 

160 

5 1 

Muriate of potash 

200 

1,114 j 

! 536 

92,7 


the nitrate nitrogen content of the soil on July 15, at which time the soil with¬ 
out straw contained 201 pounds an acre in the surface soil and 211 pounds in 
the subsurface, whereas the land with straw contained no determinable amount 
in the surface and only 22.5 pounds to the acre of nitrate nitrogen in the sub¬ 
surface. When applied as a mulch, howxver, the amount of organic matter 
made available in pro{X)riion to the potassium leached into the soil is relatively 
smaller. Consequently a favorable effect is produced. 

The muriate of potash broadcast at rates of 150 and 200 pounds an acre 
immediately after the corn was planted gave equally good results at both rates. 

Winnebago County experiment 

In spite of the fact that alfalfa makes a better growth than corn on untreated 
alkali soil, definite increases in the yields of alfalfa hay have been obtained in 
Winnebago County from the applications of the same kinds of lertilizer mate¬ 
rials which have proved effective on alkali soils of the state. The jields of 
alfalfa obtained from one cutting in 1920 are given in table 8. 
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The value of straw and potassium-containing salts for the improvement of 
alkali soil is again demonstrated by this field experiment. Although less than 
one-half as much potassium is applied in the straw as is added in the form of 
potash salts, the gain is apparently somewhat greater. 

McHenry County experiment 

A field experiment conducted in 1927 on a brown sandy loam on sand in 
McHenry County gave results which are similar to those obtained on the two 
fields previously discussed, A summary of the results is given in table 9. 

It is ob\aous that all treatments except the superphosphate have had a fa¬ 
vorable influence upon the yield. The large difference in favor of the hill- 
dropped muriate of potash at the low rate used was somewhat unexpected. 
Laboratory studies, which are reported later, indicate that this difference in 
effectiveness is due to the great capacity for the absorption of salts exhibited 
by this soil. 


TABLE 9 

Corn yields on broum sandy loam on sand in McHenry Cottnly 


NO. or PLOTS 

SOIL TREATMENT 

j CORN YIELDS PER 

1 INCREASE PEI ACRE 

1 Kind 

Rate ()cr acre 

"j ACRE 

i 

6 

None 

Ihs. 

1 hu. 

' 5.75 

1 bn. 

j 

1 

KCl* ! 

75 

' 60.00 

} 54.25 

2 1 

Straw 

6.000 

j 24.80 

j 19.05 

2 

Superphosphate i 

320 

1 2.50 

-3.25 

3 

KClt 1 

JOG 

1 22.30 

; 16.55 

2 

Cow manure 

16,(XX) 

1 40.00 

! .34.25 

2 

Horse manure 

16,000 

1 68.50 

62 75 


* Hill-dropped, 
t Broadcast. 


In order to apply the fertilizer broadcast at the same rate per unit area of 
soil as it is applied to the small area surrounding the hill by hill-dropping, 
several thousand pounds an acre would be required. Consequently, where 
the fertilizer is hill-dropped, available ix)tassium remains for the nutrition of the 
corn plant after the absorptive capacity of the soil is satisfied. This condition 
is not attained with the broadcast distribution and as a result much better 
yields result from hill-dropping 75 pounds of potash salts than are obtained by 
broadcasting the material at the rate of 160 pounds an acre. 

For the reasons mentioned, the straw treatment has been less effective than 
the hill-dropped potash salts and practically as effective as the broadcast fer¬ 
tilizer. Unfortunately, weather conditions prevented the use of straw as a 
mulch, as had originally been planned. Reasons have already been presented 
for the belief that such a method would have been more effective than plowing 
under the straw. 
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The importance of the physiological balance in soils is illustrated by a com¬ 
parison of the yields from horse and cow manures. Both manures supplied 
available potassium but only the horse manure had the tendency to lower 
nitrate accumulation. This fact is well shown by Allison (1) who found that 
the unfavorable effect of manure on soils containing meager amounts of available 
nitrogen was due to the stimulation of biological activities with the resulting 
nitrate assimilation. In such soils where a lack of available nitrogen was a 
limiting factor, the cow manure was more than 100 per cent better than the 
horse manure for the first crop. For the same reason, the horse manure is 
70 per cent more effective on soil in ilcHenry County where an excess of 
nitrates is a limiting factor. 

The pronounced effect on crop growth resulting from the application of the 
horse manure is shown in plate 1. 


TABLE 10 

Composilinn of four lypn of snail shells found in Illinois alkali soils 



S\MPLI. 

1 

CALcrirM 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

M-AGNE- 
SIL'M CAS' 

Nit. ' 

Name* 

" IS«iOLrilLE ' 
MAnER : 

Calcululed 
* from total 
Ca 

Equivalent 

by 

titration 

BONATE BY 
DIFFER¬ 
ENCE 



fxr cenl * 

per cent 

' per cenl 

' 

per cent 

per cent 

1 ! 

Poly^yra rnotuidofi (Rackett) 

1 92 ' 

36 4 

i 91.0 

06.8 

\ 4 87 

2 

lldisoma Irivah'is (Say) 

0 99 

37.6 

^ 94 0 

1 97 4 

2 86 

3 

Physa f>yrind (Say) 

1 41 

37.2 

: 93 0 

1 97 5 ; 

3.78 

4 

SliJ^nicola umbrosa (Say) 

0 68 

36 5 

; 91.25 

92 9 ' 

1.39 


* Iilcnlificd by Prof. 1’. C. Baker. 


l.ABOK.ATORY I.NVESTIGATIOSS 

Both greenhouse and field e.xperiments showed the importance of two fac¬ 
tors in limiting the yield of crops on alkali soils. These points have been 
stressed in the discussion of the tests made and even though the evidence seemed 
conclusive, it appeared desirable to establish the correctness or fallacy of 
these conclusions by laboratory investigations. 

Comjyosition of snail sholls 

Previous investigators had attributed the toxicity of these soils to the pres¬ 
ence of magnesium carbonate, although they stale that considerable amounts 
of calcium carbonate accompany this constituent. Since shells are so common 
in these soils, a determination of the calcium and magnesium content of shells 
which appear to be t\-pical seemed worth while. Table 10 gives the compari¬ 
son of four representative lots. 

In the light of the more recent information upon the subjec- of the calcium/ 
magnesium ratio in its relation to crop production, these daU lend little support 
to the belief that magnesium toxicity is a factor contributing »o the unpro- 
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ductiveness of these soils, especially if the shells furnish any considerable part 
of the total amount of these elements contained in the soil. 

Composition of three alkali soils 

Further data bearing on this relationship are given in table 11, which shows 
the percentage of nitrogen, calcium, magnesium, and potassium in three alkali 
soils. 

The ratio of calcium to magnesium varies from 2.7:1 to 15:1, ratios which 
contain considerably more calcium than the proponents of the calcium/mag¬ 
nesium ratio theory considered necessary to prevent the toxicity of magnesium 
carbonate. 

These analytical data are also in accord with the statement made in the 
introduction that these soils are high in nitrogen and usually alkaline in reac¬ 
tion. The deep peat soil from Cass County is an exception to the latter rule, 
but it is unusually high in nitrogen and somewhat low in potassium. Conse¬ 
quently, it gives striking increases in crop yield when either straw or potash 


TABLE 11 

Chemical composition of three Illinois alkali soils 


COUNTY 

NITEOGEN 

CAtam 

UAGKE* 1 
SI CM 1 

1 

l*OTASSIUM| 

j 

i 

1 EEACTION 

1 

McHenry. 

percent 

0.398 

1.790 

0 A6S ! 

per cent 

0.85 

1.45 

5.45 

per cent 

0.320 

0 301 

0 346 

per cent 

0.774 

0 755 
0.839 

! pa 
7.30 
5,45 

8 35 

Cass I. 

CassII. 



salts are applied (table 3). None of these soils can be said to be actually de¬ 
ficient in total potassium, however, for they contain, on the average, one-half 
as much of this element as the usual productive corn-belt soils. Apparently 
their responsiveness to potash treatment is due to a condition causing a low 
availability, or to a factor increasing the need of available potassium, or to 
both. Analyses of other soils of a similar character have given results much 
like those just discussed. 

Availability of soil potassium 

Mclntire (14), Plummer (15), Ehrenberg (8), and others have called attention 
to the fact that the availability of soil jx)tassium is lowered by the presence 
of calcium carbonate. Ehrenberg has gone so far as to formulate a lime- 
potash law and warns against the application of large quantities of limestone. 
He states that any unfavorable condition resulting from liming may be coun¬ 
teracted by side-dressings of potash salts. Since the alkali soils in Illinois are 
well supplied with carbonates, it appeared quite probable that the low crop 
yields resulted at least in part from a lack of available potassium. Conse- 
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quently, tests were made to determine whether this was the case. Of the 
methods designed for the estimation of availability, two were used; namely, 
determinations of the potassium concentration in the displaced soil solution (4), 
and the determination of potassium replaced by a neutral salt. These two 
methods, which are assumed to show immediate and potential availability, 
should give results which are indicative of the condition of the soil potash so 
far as its usefulness for crop growth is concerned. 

Soils ordinarily contain from 20 to 100 p.p.m. of potassium in the displaced 
solution. Burd (3) found that three sandy loam soils which he studied con¬ 
tained 26, 49, and 78 p.p.m. res[3ectively. In contrast to this, the displaced 
solution from the McHenry County soil contained less than 1 p.p.m. of po¬ 
tassium. It is apparent, therefore, that but little potassium exists in this soil 
in a readily soluble form. Similar results were obtained with other alkali 
soils and in no case were there more than 8 p.p.m. of potassium found in the 
displaced solution, and that in one of the more productive of the alkali soils. 

Evidence of low availability was found also in the small quantity of replace¬ 
able potassium in the McHenry County soil. Only 46 p.p.m. w^as found in 
this soil, whereas Vandecaveye (17) reports the presence of 182 p.p.m. of re¬ 
placeable potassium in untreated Carrington loam in Iowa. Unpublished 
results from the Ohio station indicate a somewhat similar amount of re¬ 
placeable i>otassium in productive soils in that state. Since this McHenry 
County soil is very low in both water-soluble and replaceable potassium, it 
is not surprising that it is so highly responsive to fertilizers containing this 
essential element. 


Absorption of potash salts 

Although the preceding observations explain the responsiveness of these 
soils to potash fertilization, they do not furnish the reason for the greater 
effeclivenc.ss of hill-dropped salts, particularly since the acre-rate of application 
was less than onc-ha!f as high as in the broadcast method. There yet remains 
the possibility that the same condition contributing to the low availability of 
the native soil |K)tassium may also render applied potash salts unavailable. 

In order to determine whether this situation obtained and to ascertain what 
factors were involved if it did exist, live 4-kilo samples of the soil were used in 
an experiment in which four different amounts of potassium chloride were 
added to four of the samples, the fifth sample being retained as a check. After 
thorough mixing, the soils were maintained at approximately 60 per cent of 
their water-holding capacity. Three samples of each of the five soils were 
then used for the following determinations: 

Sample 1 (a) Water-soluble potassium not fixed by the soil. 

(b) Water-soluble calcium replaced by the potassium chlo.ide. 

Sample 2 (a) Potassium exchangeable with 0.1 N BaCb. 

Sample 3 (a) Potassium content of the soil solution. 
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The first sample remained for one week in the moist condition and then was 
leached with distilled water until the percolate was free from soluble calcium. 
The potassium and calcium contents of the leachings were then determined 
and the amount of potassium converted into a non-leachable form was ascer¬ 
tained by difference. 

Obviously this soil has a great capacity for the absorption of salts because 
less than 3 per cent of the potassium applied as the chloride remained in a 
soluble form, even when the rate of application was as high as 600 pounds 
an acre (table 12). Apparently the potash salt is so completely absorbed 
when broadcast at the rate of 160 pounds an acre that little remains in a soluble 
form for the nutrition of the plant. 

These data also explain another observed phenomenon, namely, the negli¬ 
gible residual effect of potash salts on these soils, which necessitates repeated 
applications. This fact has been explained ordinarily by the statement that 
any residual fertilizer material is largely leached out between cropping seasons. 

TABLE 12 


Absorption of potassium chloride by brown sandy loam from McHenry County 


TIEATMENT 

KATE OF APPLICATION 

POT VSSll'M LEACHED 

Auoi'N^r or 

ADDFt) K 

NO. 

K per kgm. 

KCl per acre 

Total 

i A.Mr.i 

Recovernl j 



SM. 

ibs. 


; *"■ 

p<r cent ) 

fKf cent 

0 

1 

0.0394 

. 

150 

0.004 

0 0051 

f 

i 0.0011 

2.79 ; 

97.21 

2 

0.0788 

300 

0 0051 

0 0011 

1 40 

98 «) 

3 

0.1576 1 

600 

0 0084 

j 0 0044 : 

2 79 i 

97 21 

4 

0.3152 1 

1,200 i 

0 0296 

1 0 0256 

8 12 

91.88 


This appeared reasonable since many of the soils are sandy loams. It now 
appears more likely that repeated applications are necessar)” on account of 
fixation rather than leaching. ' 

WTienever a soluble salt is added to a soil, an equilibrium is established be¬ 
tween the added ions and the soil constituents. Recent investigations by 
Hissink (10), Gedroiz (9), Kelly (12), and other workers have shown that the 
colloidal portions of the soil have an important rdle in this reaction. According 
to their findings, the potassium ion would be expected to replace other positive 
ions in the colloidal complex and could in turn be replaced by some other ions, 
and, in this replaceable condition, the potassium is assumed to be potentially 
available. 

Since both field and laboratoiy* investigations gave evidence that added 
potash salts are changed into unavailable forms, it seemed desirable to deter¬ 
mine what proportion had been absorbed as a part of the colloidal complex. 
Sample 2 was used for this purpose, BaCU being used as the displacing agent 
(5). The amounts of water-souble calcium released by the potassium chloride 
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applications as determined in sample 1 are compared with the exchangeable 
potassium found from an analysis of sample 2. 

These data indicate that from 50 to 70 per cent of the potossium applied 
as chloride has been used in releasing calcium ions, the amount depending 
upon the concentration of chloride used, and that with the exception of the 
largest application, not only a large total amount of calcium was released with 
the increasing rate of application but also an amount greater in proportion to 
the potassium added. On the other hand, excepting the highest rate of ap¬ 
plication, a progressively smaller percentage of potassium is absorbed in a 


TAIILE u 

Effect of potassium chloride addUions upon water-soluble calcium and replaceMe potassium in 
bnmm sandy loam from McHenry County 


TKEATMFNT 

NO. 

1 

K riXF.D BY 
SOIL* 1 

WATKE-^LLIILE 
( a RFFLACtD 
BY KCl 

! 

j ABSORBED K 
i I'TIUZED IN 
jfa REPLACEMENT 

J K REPLACEABLE BY 0 l.V BaCb 

Ab.s/jrbed 

Total 


IW 1 

CW 

per cent 

per cent 

pp.m. 

0 


i . 

1 


46.0 

1 

0.0383 

; 0 0102 

! 51.9 * 

! 74.0 

i 74.4 

2 

0 0777 

! 0.0252 

63.3 

1 48.0 

82 4 

3 

0 1532 

j 0.0.5W, 

72 0 

1 27.4 

' 88.0 

4 

* 0 2896 

■ OWSO 

66 0 

29.3 

130.8 


• Calculated from columns II and VII of table 12. 


T.MILE 14 

Analyses of displaced solution from brown satuiy loam previously treated with potassium chloride 

at various rates 


THE VTMENT NO. 

K \in»LD PER ACRE 

j K CONTENT OF DI.SPL.4CF.D SOLUTION 


lb^ 

j ppm. 

0 

0 

; 0.16 

1 

150 

I 0.20 

2 

3(X) 

1 0.16 

3 

600 

0.72 

4 

1,200 

3.40 


replaceable form as the concentration of applied salts increases. Unlike soils 
which are neutral or acidic in reaction, here is a condition wherein only small 
portions of adsorbed salts can be recovered by leaching with other neutral 
salts. 

Composition of displat cd solution 

A third portion of each of the soils receiving the potassium chloride appli¬ 
cation was used in determining the p)otassium content of the displaced solution. 
They w^ere allowed to stand at approximately 60 per cent of their water-holding 
capacity for 21 days in order to establish a condition of equil'brium. A dis- 
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placement with water was then made and the solution analyzed with the 
following results. 

A comparison of tables 13 and 14 shows that a close relationship exists be¬ 
tween the replaceable potassium and the amount of this element in the dis¬ 
placed solution. It is significant that this soil, on which corn showed compara¬ 
tively little response to an application of 160 pounds of muriate of potash 
under field conditions, shows little change in the soil solution with small appli¬ 
cations of potassium salts, and that even when applied at a high rate, the 
amount in the soil solution is much less than most soils contain. 

In addition to the low available potassium content, the importance of a 
high soil nitrate-nitrogen content in limiting crop yields has been mentioned. 
Table 5 shows that this soil not only produces nitrates, but that they are 
formed rapidly, going from 60 p. p. m. to 971 p. p. m. in a period of 49 days. 
In fact, a large part of the soluble salts which appear on the surface of the soil 
as a whitish deposit is composed of calcium nitrate and sulfate. The nitrate 
gives to the soil a characteristic brownish appearance, whereas the sulfate is 


TABLE 15 

Composition of displaced soil solution of three alkali soils 


CXICKTY 


McHenry... 
McLean.... 
Rock Island 


ION CONCE.VTIATIOK Of DISPLACED fiOLlTIO.H 

MOIST VUE i 

I ;-;-^- 

I Ca 1 SOi i NOi I i K ! PO 4 i Al 

-j-:-1--;-1-:- 

pfr cfni zP p,m. \ p p.m. ; P p fn \ PPm P-P*n ; ppm | ppm, 

22.0 ' 160.0' 48.0| 4.W 0^ 48 0 ! 0 10 I 0 (M ! Trace 

' 31 9 ! 3'X) 0 1.3.?.0; 910 0 19 0 ' 8 00 : 0 10 j Trace 

! 22 8 i 578 0 1,040.0 1,.>,?2 O; .... ! 0 i 0.03 , Trace 


distinctly white. Analyses showed that the displaced solution from two of 
these soils contained 45 and 5.3 per cent respectively of the total solids in the 
form of calcium nitrate, the remainder being composed of a combination of 
calcium, sulfate, magnesium, and sodium ions with traces of other elements. 
The distribution of the more important ions in three other typical alkali soils 
is given in table 15. 

It is apparent from these results, which have been confirmed by numerous 
other analyses, that these soils furnish a displaced solution which is low in 
potassium and phosphate and correspondingly high in calcium, nitrate, and 
sulfate ions. It should be stated that the first two ions are found in fairly 
constant amounts, whereas the three latter vary from time to time, depending 
upon their removal by leaching, utilization by higher or lower plants, and 
accumulation as a result of nitrification. The latter statement is based upon 
the fact that sulfate and calcium solubility is greatly affected by the process 
of nitrate formation. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The laboratory, greenhouse, and field results indicate that the unproductive¬ 
ness of the alkali soils of Illinois is not due to a single condition but to a com¬ 
bination of factors. Chief among these is a lack of available potassium and 
a concentration of nitrate nitrogen which is harmful. The toxicity of the ni¬ 
trate nitrogen is not due solely to the presence of the nitrates, but results from 
an accumulation of these salts in the absence of available potassium. This 
assumes that a favorable physiological balance is desirable, particularly with 
reference to potassium and nitrate nitrogen. 

The data presented show that these soils in general are not markedly defi¬ 
cient in total ix)tassium but that they are lacking in an available supply of this 
element, as judged by the jx)tassium content of the displaced soil solution, by 
replaceable i>otassiura, by the effect of applied potash salts upon the crop yields, 
and by the absorption of applied potassium in non-replaceable combination. 
The investigations of several workers have shown that the availability of this 
element is lowered by liming, consequently it appears highly probable that the 
deficiency of usuable potassium is the result of the high carbonate content. 
The fact that the crop yields on an acid peaty soil were unfavorably influenced 
by a 5(bton application of high calcium limestone further substantiates this 
idea. Evidence that nitrate accumulations are also to be considered as an 
unfavorable factor is found in the following observations.: 

.Applications of straw as a mulch have a much more pronounced benefit upon crop yields 
than an amount of potash salts containing an equivalent quantity of the element potassium. 

The immediate effect of straw is beneficial, whereas sweet clover has little favorable iufiu- 
cnce, in spite of the fact that it contains potassium. That sweet clover has a positive influ¬ 
ence u]><)n nitrate accumulation whereas straw has a negative effect, has been well established 
by other investigators. 

Straw ashes are less l)encftcial than the unburned straw when it is used as a mulch, whereas 
the sweet clover ashes are fully as effective as the unburned sweet clover. Such a result is 
in accord with the idea that the difference between these two materials for improvement of 
alkali soils dcjx'nds ujxin their effect upon nitrate accumulation. Consequently, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the use of sweet clover can be depended upon for the immediate improvement of 
these soils, except perhaps where they possess a clay subsoil from which pKJtassium may be 
extracted in relatively large amounts. Its effectiveness would be limited by the fact that 
nitrate accumulation induced by the decaying sw^eet clover would offset to a large extent any 
favorable influence that might be exerted by the potassium rendered available through the 
growing and subsequent death of the plant. 

Since sweet clover makes a rank growth on many of the alkali soils wdthout potash applica¬ 
tion, it is apparent that the potassium contained in the soil is not completely unavailable; in 
fact, Russell (16) states “that clovers have less capacity for absorbing potassium from the 
soil solution than the grasses.” Inasmuch as this crop uses relatively large quantities of 
nitrogen in proportion to the potassium requirement, it seems probable that these soils would 
furnish a more favorable environment for this than for other crops requiring more potassium 
and less nitrogen. 

Horse manure is much more valuable than cow manure for improving this kind of land. Other 
investigators have found that horse manure lowers nitrate accumulations, whereas cow manure 
tends to increase them. Consequently, the latter is superior for soils havmg a deficiency of 
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available nitrogen, particularly for the first crop. It is for the same reason that the horse 
manure is more effective on these soils than cow manure. 

These soils contain large amounts of calcium nitrate, which is easily removed by leaching 
but which quickly reappears as a result of nitrification. 

One Bureau County soil produced more than 600 p.p.m. of nitrate nitrogen 
as measured in the displaced solution in a period of seven days. Obviously, 
adequate drainage will not bring about the permanent removal of the soluble 
salts except as it encourages more rapid decay of the easily oxidizable organic 
matter. Good drainage is desirable, however, for other reasons and when 
accompanied by the use of non-nitrogenous organic matter, and the applica¬ 
tion of potash salts is indispensable for permanent improvement of these lands. 

SUMMARY 

The unproductivity of numerous areas of land in the northern half of Illinois 
is caused, not by a single condition, but is the resultant of two factors; namely, 
low av^ailability of potassium and an excessive amount of nitrate nitrogen. 

The low availability of |X)tassium on most of these soils is due to an alkaline 
reaction rather than to a marked deficiency of this element. 

The value of straw for improving the croi)-producing capacity of the soils 
is attributed in part to the potassium w’hich it contains. In addition, the 
crop is favored by a lowering of the nitrate nitrogen content of the soil resulting 
from the straw application. This explains the greater efficiency of unburned 
straw compared to its ashes in increasing yields. 

For the same reason, horse manure is more valuable than cow manure on 
these soils, whereas the opposite condition obtains on soils in which a deficiency 
of available nitrogen is a limiting factor. 

A favorable physiological balance in the soil is desirable, particularly with 
respect to potassium and nitrate nitrogen. 
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PLATE 1 

Errecr of Horse Manure on Corn Crop Grown on a Brown Sandy Loam on Sand in 

McHenry County 

Fto. 1. Horse manure plowed under at rate of 8 tons an acre previous to planting corn. 

Fig. 2. No soil treatment. 
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ITiat a portion of the metallic elements and of the hydrogen present in soils is capable, 
under suitable circumstances, of passing into the ionic state and entering into double decom¬ 
position with the cations of salts has been established by many investigators. The ions, 
called for this reason ^‘exchangeable ions,*’ found in appreciable quantities in the vast ma¬ 
jority of agricultural soils are six; namely, hydrogen, sodium, potassium, ammonium, mag* 
nesium, and calcium. Two others, iron and aluminium, are frequently, but not invariably, 
present. The extent to which ionization can proceed appears limited to a fairly well-defined 
value, largely dependent on the soil content of inorganic and organic colloidal material. 
This value, denoted by the term “saturation capacity,’* varies from soil to soil, but is inde¬ 
pendent of the prop<^rtions in which the various ions occur (8). 

The investigations of Gedroiz, Uissbk, and others have demonstrated that the numerical 
relationship which exists between the ions is nevertheless of extreme importance, in that upon 
it the physico-chemical properties and the field behavior of the soil largely depend. Each 
positive ion, when associated with the colloidal complex of the soil, appears to form a com¬ 
pound witli unique characteristics, and if present in preponderating amounts, impresses its 
ndividual peculiarities on the soil as a whole. Sodium and hydrogen ions, for example, 
accentuate the hydrophilic nature of the colloidal material, thereby emphasising its tendency 
to exist in a dispersed, dcflocculatcd condition when moist and to compact to a cemented 
mass when dry (5, 7, 17, 30). .\nimonium, potassium, and magnesium ions appear to exert 
a similar but decrcasingly marked effect (7, 30). Calcium, iron, and aluminium ions render 
die colloidal material, by comparison, hydrophobic, and modify its properties to more desirable 
proportions (7,17,30). 

The data which have been accumulated show that under normal circumstances in humid 
regions die soil content of exchangeable sodium, potassium, magnesium, iron, and aluminium 
is, as a rule, so small that the ions can exert but a minor influence on Soil behavior. The 
investigations of McLean and Robinson (25) demonstrate that ammonium ions rarely occur 
in sufficient quantity to possess an appreciable effect. There is abundant evidence that 
exchangeable calcium usually exists in significant amounts, which may exceed 1 per cent of 
the total weight of the air-dry soil. Information with regard to the hydrogen ion is less 
definite and somewhat contradictory. Gedroiz found that although many “base unsaturated” 
Russian soils contained but small amounts (10), there was present in others the equivalent 
of 0.50 per cent calcium (9). From the earlier data of Joffe and McLean (21) it appears 
that in no case were more than 4.5 mgm. E. present in the soils they examined. Corre- 
^xindingly low values were obtained by Kelley and Brown (24). The researches of Hissink 
(17), Gehring, Peggau, and VVehrmann (11), Osugi and Sano (28), and others, and the later 
investigations of Joffe and McLean (22), however, indicate that exchangeable hydrogen 
normally occurs in relatively considerable extent. The work of Bradfield (3), which suggests 
that complete saturation of clays with bases occurs only when a pH value of 10 or 11 is at¬ 
tained, lends indirect support to this view. If such is the case, hydrogen and calcium 
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together account for by far the greater majority of the exchangeable ions of the soils of humid 
climates, and upon the relative proportions of these two ions, and possibly also up>on their 
absolute amounts, the properties of the soils will mainly depend. 

The significance of the ratio of hydrogen ions to calcium ions has been realized by many 
workers, but comparatively few adequate attempts have been made to correlate it with cither 
the behavior of the soil or its need for lime, probably because of the difficulties which under¬ 
lie the accurate determination of the exchangeable hydrogen. To these difficulties the con¬ 
fusion which exists with regard to the soil content of ionizable hydrogen appears mainly to 
be due. 

Hissink (16) at first avoided them by expressing the calcium ion (together with the other 
metallic ions) as a ratio of the clay and very fine silt, which he assumed to be a measure 
of the soil colloidal material and therefore of its saturation capacity. By means of such 
ratio values, soils in poor and in good condition can be distinguished, even though they 
differ widely in t}T)e and capacity for ion exchange (35). This method, however, is not suffi¬ 
ciently precise to reflect the gradation in soil properties caused by a relatively small change 
in ion content, unless the soils are otherwise very uniform in character. Later Hissink (17) 
determined the replaceable hydrogen by measuring the distribution of barium ions between 
varying amounts of decinormal barium hydroxide solution and a constant weight of soil. 
The results obtained were approximate, but the ratios they lx>re to the sum of the equivalents 
of the exchangeable ions present enabled him to differentiate between new, medium, and old 
soils of Holland. 

The second method of Hissink has been subjected to much criticism on the following and 
other (34) grounds: (o) that side reactions may occur bctw’een the barium hydroxide s^dution 
and the soil, and that, consequently, an overestimation is made of the replaceable hydrogen 
present (24, 32); and (b) that alkaline soils of pH 9.2 to 10.2 give results by his titration proc¬ 
ess which indicate the occurrence of considerable amounts of replaceable hydrogen, whereas 
by his alternative conductometric method the same soils appear to be fully saturated with 
bases (32). 

Gehring, Peggau, and Wehrmann (11) have shown that the ratio of exchangeable cal¬ 
cium to saturation capacity is related to the lime requirement of the soil and to the 
increase in crop yield following requisite liming. They determined saturation capacity by 
treating the soil with a saturated solution of calcium hydroxide, followed by heating to 
60°C. After standing for 24 hours the soil suspension was saturated with carlx>n dioxide to 
precipitate the excess calcium hydroxide, and thoroughly lx)ilcd to decomi)ose any calcium 
bicarbonate formed. The soil was then leached to two liters with normal sodium chloride 
solution, and its content of exchangeable calcium determined according to the method of 
Hissink. This procedure is open to objection because of the somewhat drastic treatment 
to which the soil b exposed. The inorganic and organic colloidal components of the soil are 
extremely reactive in character, and are readily subject to dccom|K>silion. Thorough boil¬ 
ing, therefore, may affect appreciably their caf>acity for ion exchange. 

The ideas underlying the investigations of Hissink and of Gehring, Peggau 
and Wehrmann, in view of their extreme practical imfwrtance, merit wider 
application, and have been extended to the examination of soils of Trinidad. 
In view, however, of the objections made to their technique, alternative 
methods have been used. The work has been confined to the measurement of 
the ionizable hydrogen and calcium present in the soil, but a critical study has 
been made of the measures adopted, in order, if jwssible, to place the experi¬ 
mental procedure op a more firmly established basis. 
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Part I.—Measurement of the State of Unsaturation 

DETERMINATION OF EXCHANGEABLE HYDROGEN AND CALCIUM 

Joffe and McLean (21) and others have measured the exchangeable hydrogen 
present in soils by leaching them with neutral salt solution until the filtrates 
wTre no longer acid or contained no traces of calcium, and by titrating the 
extracts. Exact results are not given by such methods, for they involve the 
titration of small amounts of hydrogen ion in large volumes of solution. Page 
and Williams (29) overcame this difficulty by mixing the soil with calcium 
carbonate prior to leaching with sodium chloride solution. The hydrogen ions 
removed then interact with the carbonate, and an equivalent amount of cal¬ 
cium, which can be measured with precision, passes into solution. The 
method of Page and Williams, with some modifications, has been used in the 
present investigations. 


Stafuiard procedure adopted 


I'he soils were air-dried and rcfiresentative 25-gm. samples were intimately 
mixed with calcium carbonate, well moistened, treated with 100 cc. hot N 
XaCl, allowed to stand for some days, and then leached to two liters with this 
reagent. After the necessary correction was made for the calcium carbonate 
dissolved by, and originally i)rcsent in, the leaching agent (0.038 gm., when 
expressed as calcium oxide, to the !iter,\ the total calcium passing into solution 
in the two liters was taken as a measure of the sum of the exchangeable hy¬ 
drogen and calcium present in the soil sample. A discussion and fuller descrip¬ 
tion of the method have been given in a {irevious paper (34). 

The value thus obtained is an approximation to the total capacity of the soil 
for ion exchange, and for convenience is in future referred to as the saturation 
capacity (7'). The soil content of exchangeable calcium (5) was separately 
estimated by the standard method of Hissink (16), and the replaced hydrogen, 
or, alternatively, the saturation deficit of the soil for calcium ions (r-5), was 
determined by difference. The ratio of exchangeable hydrogen to exchange¬ 


able calcium is expressed indirectly by means of the quotient 


100 {T^S) 
T 


This 


ratio is termed, in accordance with current usage, *'the degree of unsaturation 
of the soil with respect to calcium ions.'’ 

The procedure described for the determination of the exchangeable hydrogen 
and calcium together appears free from a main defect of the second method of 
Hissink (17) in that hydroxyl ions in high concentration are not brought into 
contact with the soil. It does not possess the disadvantage which charac¬ 
terises the technique of Bobko and Askinasi (2), Kelley and Brown (24), and 
Joffe and McLean (22). These workers replaced the ions onginally present 
in the soil by those of one kind, removing all traces of the salt solution used by 
leaching with water. The protracted washing necessary may cause loss of the 
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replacing ion through solution of humates and hydrolysis. Further, it appears 
preferable to the method of Gehring, Peggau, and Wehrmann (11) in that, 
except for the initial use of hot sodium chloride, which can have but little 
heating effect upon the soil particles, the whole process is performed at normal 
temperature. 


RELUBILITY OF THE METHOD 
Effect of errors due to subsampling and technique 

With methods of the type adopted it appears advisable to determine the 
extent to which the data obtained for the particular subsample examined are 
representative of the bulk sample from which it is taken, and also the extent to 
which they are affected by such deviations from a constant technique as may 
occur. Both possibilities of error are of particular importance in the deter¬ 
mination of saturation deficit, which is not only measured by difference, but 
frequently possesses a small value. An endeavor therefore has been made to 
find the magnitude of the variations which may occur in the processes used. 
Three soils, each belonging to a different type, all of high saturation capacity, 
but containing approximately 0.1, 0.4, and 0.9 per cent exchangeable calcium, 
respectively, were selected for the purpose. 

From the bulk samples of each of these soils six representative samples were 
obtained by the normal method. Three were leached to one liter for the 
determination of exchangeable calcium, and three, after the necessary pre¬ 
liminary treatment, were leached to two liters according to the standard pro¬ 
cedure adopted for the measurement of saturation capacity. By determination 
of the calcium present in aliquot portions of each of the filtrates, two separate 
estimates {a and b, table 1) of the total calcium present in each liter were 
obtained. The estimation procedure followed was Identical with that normally 
used in routine investigations. The data obtained for each soil were pooled 
(6) and the net standard deviations due to technique and subsampling, and the 
observed standard deviations, of the values obtained for its content of ex¬ 
changeable calcium, its saturation capacity, saturation deficit, and degree of 
unsaturation were calculated. They are recorded in table 1. 

The net standard deviations due to errors in technique of the values obtained 
for the contents of exchangeable calcium and the saturation capacities of the 
three soils examined are so small that they are negligible. They afford an 
excellent demonstration of the precision with which measurements of ex¬ 
changeable calcium can be made by the method of Hissink (16) and of 
exchangeable calcium and hydrogen, together, by the modified method of 
Page and Williams, whether the quantities estimated are large or small. The 
net standard deviations due to errors in subsampling in the determination of 
exchangeable calcium (0.001 per cent CaO) are also very small, but in the case 
of saturation capacity they may attain a value of 0.012 per cent CaO. In both 
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determinations the errors due to subsampling are much larger than the errors 
due to technique, indicating that a closer estimate of the contents of exchange¬ 
able calcium and of saturation capacities of bulk samples could be obtained, 
with the same number of analytical measurements, by ignoring the errors due 

TABLE 1 

Errors due to subsampling and technique in determination of exchangeable calcium^ saturation 
capacity^ saturation deficit^ and degree of unsaturation 


DETEKMINATION 


Exchangeable 

calcium 


Saturation I ^ 

capacity ] ^ 

Saturation deficit 


Exchangeable 

calcium 


Saturation 1 ^ 

capacity | ^ 

Saturation deficit 


SUBSAMPLE 

(I) (ID 

(Ill) 

per per 

per 

cent cent 

cent 

0.1120.109 

0.111 

0.112|0.1100.Ill 

0. 1120 .liojo.Ill 

0.9060.929 0 924 

0.906;0.929: 

0 925 

0.906D.929 

0.925 

1 

. I-'- • 

1 

0.3740 371 

0 374 

0.37410.373; 

0 373 

0.3740.372 

0.374 

1 j 

0 835;0.836' 

0 838 

0.835 0 m 

0 838 

0 835i0.8360.838; 
. 1 . 1 ....! 


NET STANDAKD 


MEAN 

DEVIATION DUE TO 

OBSERVED 

STANDARD 

OF ALL 

Sub- 

sampliiM; 

Tech¬ 

nique 

DEVIA¬ 

TION 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Percent 


jo.001 

0.0003 

0.001 

0.111 

) j 




[\ Degree of unsaturation .I.i - j55.4 


0.0003 0.012 1.3 


.012 1.5 

.77 2.0 

.001 0.28 


0.001 0.0000! 0.0015 0.18 


.002 0.39 

.243 0.44 


Exchangeable 

calcium 


(a) !0.907,0 9100.908 .J 

(b) io 907;0.909 0.908 .jj 

Mean jo.907^0.9100.908' 0.908| 


0.001 0 0003! 0.001 0.14 


Saturation 

capacity 


Saturation deficit 
Degree of unsaturation 


f(a) !l 160,1.1661.150;.jl 

'j(b) |1.160jl. 170,1.148;.:/ 

[Mean 1.1601.1681.149, 1.159; 

it . j .; 0.251* 

uration .i. 20 0 ' 


0 009 0.001 i 0 010 0 82 


* A description of these soil t}T)es is given later in this paper. 


010 3.82 

85 4.25 


to technique and making single analyses of the filtrates from double the 
number of subsamples. The observed standard deviations of the values for 
exchangeable calcium and saturation capacity in no case exceed 1.5 per cent 
when measured as percentages of the means. 

The observed standard deviation recorded in table \ for the saturation deficit 
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of each soil was calculated indirectly from the corresponding deviations for 
exchangeable calcium and saturation capacity. That for the degree of un- 
saturation was similarly obtained from the observed standard deviations of the 
saturation deficit and saturation capacity. The small variations which occur 
in the values for exchangeable calcium render the observed standard deviations 
for the saturation deficit but little larger than those for the corresponding 
saturation capacities. Neither the observed deviations for the saturation 
deficit nor the degree of unsaturation attain a value equal to 5 per cent of the 
mean, even when the saturation deficit and degree of unsaturation are as small 
as 0.25 per cent CaO and 20 per cent, respectively. 

It appears from the data in table 1, therefore, that the mean values obtained 
by the standard procedure used, for exchangeable calcium, saturation capacity, 
saturation deficit, and degree of unsaturation, from duplicate estimations on a 
single subsample, give a sufficiently close approximation to those which would 
be obtained by the examination of a number of subsamples by this pro¬ 
cedure, for most purposes of soil differentiation and characterization, hut 
that when the significance of small differences is in question, three or more 
subsamples should be examined. The measurements obtained from a single 
subsample appear adequate for the investigations later described in this paper. 

Efect of contimied leaching on the values obtained 

It is questionable whether leaching processes, as a class, displace from the 
soil all the hydrogen which can pass into the ionic form. Evidence of incom¬ 
plete replacement by the modified method of Page and Williams has already 
been obtained (34). Further indications to the same effect are given by the 
pH values of the sodium clays^ formed by the use of this method in determining 
the saturation capacities of the soils described in Part III of this paper. These 
values are recorded in column 4 of tables 3, 4, and 5. All of them lie between 
pH 7.70 and pH 8.37, a range which is much less alkaline in reaction than that 
obtained by Bradfield (3) for ,base-saturated soils. For these reasons an 
estimation has been made of the relative extent to w^hich replacement of the 
ionizable hydrogen is limited by restricting the leaching process to two liters, 
and of the effect which partial replacement may exert upon the values for 
saturation capacity, saturation deficit, and degree of unsaturation when used 
for the purpose of soil differentiation and characterization. 

Three soils, of high, medium, and low ionic capacity, respectively, the 
exchangeable calcium content of which had previously been determined, w^re 
selected from the various types later examined, and were leached to five 
liters with normal sodium chloride. With these soils certain modifications 
were introduced into the procedure used. After the soils were mixed with 

1 Previous to the detennination of their pH values, these clays were not washed free from 
the sodium chloride solution used in their preparation. The sodium chloride present may 
repress the ionization of the sodium clays, thereby reducing their pH values. 
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calcium carbonate, treated with 100 cc. of hot salt solution, and allowed to 
stand, they were stirred, left to settle, and decanted 10 times with 50 cc. of 
cold salt solution previous to filtration. Instead of allowing them to remain 
in the funnels throughout the leaching process, they were removed to beakers 
after each separate liter had run through, stirred, and decanted 10 times as 
before, and then retransferred to funnels. The preliminary treatments of each 
soil, the decanting and leaching processes, and the subsequent analytical 
operations were performed side by side, in order that the data obtained for 
these soils should be strictly comparable. The calcium present in each liter 

TABLE 2 

Effect of continued leaching in determination of saturation capacity^ saturation deficit, and degree 

of unsaturation 


(a) Saturation capacity and saturation deficit 


SOIL 

TYPE* 


EX¬ 

CHANGE¬ 

ABLE 

Ca 


Liter 

1 


AMOUNT EXTRACTED BY 


SATURATION j SATLTUTION 
CAPACITY DEFICIT 


Liter i Liter 
II ' III 

I 


Liter 

IV 


Calculated from 


Liter , 
V : 


1st 21 

1st 51 

1 l5t21 

! 1st 51 

<Tt) 

(r») 

! {TfS) 

i (n-5) 


RATIO VALUES 


I* 

Ti Tt-S 


F 

G 

B 


Gm. CaO per 100 .air-dry soil | 

_;---j-1- 

0.069|o.14i!o 024! O.Ou' 0 008 0 001; 0 165' O.lSsj 0.096' 0,119; 0.88 

0.222'0.596 0.118 0 064! 0.044,0 OH, 0.714, 0.866| 0.492; 0.6«; 0.82 

0.315;0.7520.122! o 080 0 062 0 058 0.854; 1.054i 0.559! 0.759; 0.81 


0.81 

0.76 

0.73 


(b) Degree of unsaturation 


DEGREE OF UNSATURATION 'PER CENT) CXLCULATED FROM | RATIO VALUES 


SOIL TYPE 

Liter I 

U. 

l.st 21 

Cl 

isi 11 ! 

L. 

.i 

W 51 1 

1 

1 u, i 

i 6', 

Ut 

Vi 

L'l 

Ua 
i 6’s 

F 

51.1 

58.2 

61.5 ’ 

i 63.1 

6.1 3 

0.81 

0.92 

0.97 

1.00 

G 

62 8 i 

68 9 1 

71 5 

i 73.0 

74.4 

0 84 

0.93 1 

0.96 

0.98 

B 

57.0 1 

1 

63.1 

66.3 

68 4 

70.1 

i 0 81 

i 0.90 

0.95 

0.98 


• A description of these soil t>'pes is given later in Uiis paper. 


of filtrate was determined in duplicate. As the amount of calcium carbonate 
dissolved was found to be unaltered by the modifications introduced, the 
customary adjustments were made, for each of the five liters, for its solubility 
in the leaching agent. The corrected mean values obtained are given in 
table 2. To avoid confusion the amounts of calcium passing into solution 
through exchange reactions with the soil in two liters and five liters are for the 
time being termed the “apparent” and “proximate” saturation capacities, 
respectively. The corresponding saturation deficits and degrees of saturation 
are similarly designated. 

The data in table 2 show that far larger amounts of hydrogen are replaced 
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by the first liter of filtrate than by each subsequent liter; that fairly large 
quantities are extracted by the second liter; and that significant amounts may 
be removed by the third, fourth, and fifth liters. The amounts displaced by 
liters III, IV and V from the soil of low saturation capacity (0.014,0.008, and 
0.001 per cent CaO respectively,) are small. They demonstrate that ion 
exchange in this soil is, for practical purposes, complete when five liters of 
filtrate have been obtained; and they confirm, to some extent, the validity of the 
correction used for the solubility of calcium carbonate in the leaching agent. 
The quantities present in liters III, IV, and V together, become increasingly 
important, however, as the degree of colloidality of the soil increases. They 
amount to 0.15 per cent CaO for the soil of medium saturation capacity and 
0.20 per cent CaO for the soil of highest saturation capacity. Such data 
suggest that the greater the capacity of the soil for ion exchange, the greater 
is the volume of filtrate necessary completely to remove the ionizable hydrogen. 
As the quantities present in liters IV and V of the filtrate from both the 
heavier soils differ but little in magnitude, leaching to an indefinite volume 
appears to be required for this purpose. 

The pH values of the sodium clays formed by leaching the three soils of 
t)q)es F, G, and B to five liters were found to be 8.37, 8.25, and 8.28, respec¬ 
tively. In spite of the continued leaching, these values are much lower than 
those obtained by Bradfield (3) for base-saturated soils. It is perhaps note¬ 
worthy that Osugi and Sano (28) found the soils they examined to be satu¬ 
rated at values ranging from pH 8.6 to 11. 

DISCUSSION 

It is clear from the data accumulated that the replacement resulting from 
leaching to two liters by the modified method of Page and Williams can be 
only partial in character. Complete replacement, however, need not neces¬ 
sarily be essential for the object of soil differentiation and characterization, 
provided that for each soil: (o) constant results for the amount of calcium and 
hydrogen replaced are obtained on repetition; (i) the ratios of the apparent 
saturation capacity, saturation deficit, and degree of unsaturation to their 
respective true values are independent (i) of the magnitude of the saturation 
capacity of the soil and (ii) of the nature of the colloidal material of the type 
from which the soil is drawn; and (c) exchange of hydrogen occurs to such an 
extent that the ratios of the replaced hydrogen to calcium in good and poor 
soils are sufficiently different adequately to reflect the dissimilarity in their 
properties. 

The data given in table 1 demonstrate that the first of these stipulations is 
satisfied, in that the measurements of saturation capacity and saturation 
deficit obtained on repetition are in close accordance. 

There are given in table 2 a the apparent and proximate saturation ca¬ 
pacities (denoted by Tt and Tt, respectively,) and saturation deficits [(Tj — 5) 
and (r$ — 5)] of the three soils leached to five liters. From them the ratio 
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T T S 

values — and — - have been calculated. The data obtained demon- 

Tt Ti - S 

strate that the ratio of the apparent to the proximate saturation capacity 
T 

— varies from 0,88 for the soil of lowest saturation capacity to 0.81 for the 
Ti 


soil of highest saturation capacity. The difference between these values is 
smaller than that between the ratios of the apparent to the true saturation 
capacities for these soils, for, as table 2 indicates, further leaching would 
remove greater quantities of ion from the soil of high than of low saturation 
capacity. Assuming that the standard deviation of the values obtained 
for the apparent and proximate saturation capacities are in each case equal 
to 1.3 per cent of their means (the maximum deviation found for the saturation 
capacities recorded in table 1 ), the standard error of the difference between 
the ratio values 0.88 and 0.81 is 0.022. It appears, therefore, that the per¬ 
centage of the sum equivalent of the calcium and hydrogen ions present, 
which are removed by the first two liters of filtrate, decreases significantly 
as the saturation capacity increases in magnitude. 

The pH values of the sodium clays recorded in tables 3, 4, and 5 tend to 
confirm this conclusion, in that they exhibit a fairly well-defined propensity 
to decrease with increasing saturation capacity. The correlation coefficient 
of the pH values of these clays with their saturation capacities, for the 49 soils 
for which both sets of data have been obtained, is —0.490, P = <0.01. The 
corresponding correlation coefficient for the 15 soils of t>Tje G is —0.548, 
P = <0.05. 


A similar state of affairs holds for the measurements of saturation deficit. 
Eighty-one per cent of the hydrogen ions extracted by five liters of filtrate are 
present in the first two liters from the soil of lowest saturation capacity, 76 
per cent from the soil of medium saturation capacity, and only 73 per cent 
from the soil of highest saturation capacity. If the standard deviations of 
the values for the saturation deficits of the soils of minimum and maximum 
saturation capacity are taken in this case as equal to 2 per cent of their respec¬ 
tive means, the standard error of the difference of their ratio values amounts 
to 3.1 per cent. The difference of 8 per cent is significant under such circum¬ 
stances. As before, this difference would be greater if the measurements for 
the proximate saturation deficits were replaced by those for the true saturation 
deficits. 


This lack of consistency in the values of the ratios and 7 ^^--x may be 

Ti (is ~ o) 

attributed to differences in the nature of the colloidal material of the soils exam¬ 
ined. Another explanation is that the leaching solution comes into equilibrium 
with the soil solution more quickly with soils of low than of high saturation 
capacity, and that, although the soil is transferred to a beaker after each liter 
has run through, and thoroughly stirred and decanted 10 times before leaching 
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is continued, equilibrium conditions are not attained with soils of higher satura¬ 
tion capacity. If these are the contributory causes, there can be little doubt 
that in the determination of saturation capacity and saturation deficit the 
leaching process should be continued until as large a volume of filtrate as prac¬ 
ticable is obtained. 


TABLE 3 


Lime status and physical constants of soils in good condition {Group I) 
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A third possibility exists, however, namely, that side and secondary reac¬ 
tions, negligible in extent in soils of low saturation capacity, but appreciable 
in soils of higher saturation capacity, occur during the later stages of the leach¬ 
ing process. Such reactions could be due to: the hydroxyl ions released by 
hydrolysis of the sodium clay; decomposition of the sodium clay, which is 
possibly somewhat unstable; and increased hydration of the components of 
the colloidal complex through continued contact with an aqueous solution. 
All would tend to increase the value for the saturation capacity. Of these 
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alternatives the third appears the most probable. The effect of the first is 
likely to be very small, for ionization of the sodium clay should be almost com¬ 
pletely suppressed by the high concentration of sodium ions in the normal salt 
solution in contact with the soil. 

In the investigations later described, leaching was restricted to two liters, 
partly to economize in time and material and partly to minimize the effect of 
possible side and secondary reactions. It is necessary to bear in mind, how¬ 
ever, that the values thus obtained for saturation capacity and saturation 
deficit may not be strictly comparable. 


TABLE 4 

TAmc status and physical constants of transition soils (Group II) 
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The degree of unsaturation, as calculated on the basis of a one, two, three, 
four, and live liter extraction, for the three soils examined is recorded in table 
2 b. The five values obtained for each soil are denoted by L"i, •.. Ubj 
respectively, in this table. The difference between Ui and Uf, amounts to 
between 11 and 13 per cent for each of the soils examined. This difference 
is very substantial, and by comparison with the observ^ed standard deviations 
of the values for the degrees of unsaturation recorded in table 1, is undoubtedly 
significant. The two-liter values {U 2 ) lie in each case approximately midway 
between the extreme values obtained {Ui and I/ 5 ). 

The ratios which Ui, 1/2, and Ui bear to Uh are also given in table 2 b, 


The three values for approximate closely a constant 0.82. Those for — 

c/ft I- ft 
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TABLE 5 


Lime status and physical constants of soils in poor condition {Group HI) 
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^ and — differ but little from 0.92, 0.96 and 0.99, respectively. The 
c/s Vh 

differences between the three values for each ratio are not significant, unless 
the standard deviations of I7i, [72 ,.... Vi, are each less than 1 per cent when 
calculated as percentages of the means. The consistency exhibited by the 

members of each set of the successive ratio values and ^ together 

c/s c/g Uh c/g 

with the fact that measurements of the degree of unsaturation can be repro¬ 
duced with fair exactness, suggests that they can be used with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy for the comparative differentiation and characterization of 
soils, even though they are calculated from data obtained by incomplete 

jj 

extraction. Further, as the values for —\ for the three soils examined differ 

Li 

JJ JJ JJ 

no more greatly from one another than those for -j, or little appears 

to be gained by continuing the leaching process beyond one liter of filtrate 
for comparative measurements of this soil factor. In the investigations sub¬ 
sequently described it has been determined on the basis of a 2-liter extraction, 
for the sake of uniformity with the measurements of saturation capacity and 
saturation deficit. 

The data recorded in tables 3,4, and 5 demonstrate that the values obtained 
for the degree of unsaturation, during the routine examination of a large 
number of soils, cover a wide and satisfactoiy^ range. The procedure adopted 
therefore complies with the third of the conditions regarded as necessary for 
its use in soil classification. 


Part II—State of Unsaturation of the Soil in Relation to Its 

Field Behavior 


DESCRIPTION and CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS EXAMINED 

The sugar-cane regions of Trinidad were deemed ideal for the investigation 
of any relationship which may exist between the state of unsaturation of the 
soil and its field behavior and lime requirement, first, because of the extreme 
variations in soil type, and in some cases within the soil t>q)e, which occur in 
a restricted area; and secondly, because one crop is common to them all. 
Samples, taken to a depth of one foot, representative of the following eight 
distinct geological t>T[)es were chosen for examination. Some of these t\pes 
have been previously described (35). 

Soil types of the Naparima District 

A. A brown, raw clay, characterized by the greenish hue of its partially weathered sub¬ 

soil. It is for the most part foraininifcral. 

B. A typical, red-weathering, foraminifcral clay, which frequently merges imperceptibly 

into the previous type. 
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C. An old river alluvium, yellow-brown. 

D. A recent river and lagoon alluvium, dark brown. 

£. A black soil, overl 3 dng a buff colored calcareous marl. 

Soils of the Central Plain 

F. Red-brown detritus soils, bordering on the foothills of the Northern Range, and de¬ 

rived from the Pre-Cretaceous quartzose schists of which the range is mainly 
formed. 

G. Fawn colored, one-time swamp and lagoon alluvial soils, which merge into present- 

day swamps. 

H. Dark brown, recent river alluvial soils. 

All the foregoing types are essentially alumino-siliccous in character and are 
very deficient in organic matter (35). Some of them have been more fully 
described by Hardy (15). 


System of classification 

The samples obtained from the eight soil types are classified into three 
groups, according to their field behavior: 

Group I. Soils possessing an inherent good tilth. 

Group II. Soils with neither markedly good nor bad properties, but which are beginning 
to exhibit the characteristics of physical deterioration, and are at present in the transition 
stage from the first to the third groups. 

Group III, Soils in a badly impaired condition, to which, at the best, a temporary good 
tilth only can be given. 

The climatic conditions prevailing in Trinidad emphasize the differences in 
behavior of the soils of groups I and III and render them readily distinguish¬ 
able. Briefly it may be stated that the latter exhibit marked fluctuations in 
behavior from the dry to the wet season, appear to be poorly aerated, and are 
in obvious need of flocculation.. The variation in bcliavior of the former from 
season to season is much less pronounced, and they ix)ssess, throughout the 
year, as good a tilth as climatic conditions and their content of organic matter 
appear to allow. A further and almost invariable distinction is that the soils 
of the third group support sugar canes periodically subject to severe injury 
from an insect pest —Moneephora {Tomaspis) saccharina Dist. (the frog- 
hopper)—^from which those grown on the soils of the first group are almost 
completely free. Recently in years of serious insect infestations, canes grown 
on the second group have been subject to slight damage in this manner. 

In addition to the measurements necessary for the determination of the state 
of unsaturation of the soils of the three groups, the following determinations 
were made: 

pH value was measured on duplicate representative samples of each soil by means of the 
quinhydrone electrode. A soil-water ratio of 1 to 2 was used. 

The soil content of day and very fine silt was determined previous to the publication of the 
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recommendations of the Agricultural Educational Association in 1928. It was measured 
according to the procedure adopted by this body in 1925. The necessary corrections for 
temperature were made. 

Calcium carbonaU was estimated by means of Collin’s calcimeter. 

The data obtained for SO samples, selected from those examined as repre¬ 
sentative of the good, transitional, and poor soils of the eight types described 
in the foregoing, are summarized in tables 3, 4, and 5, respectively. The soils 
of each group are arranged in order of increasing degree of unsaturation. Type 
B, which is fairly uniform in saturation capacity, and type G, which is 
very variable in this respect, because of their diverse origin, are more fully 
exemplified than the other types. 


TABLE 6 

Distribution of saturation capacities (T), contents of exchangeable calcium (S) and saturation 
deficits (T-S) of soils of Groups /, //, and III 
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SATURATION CAPACITY, EXCHANGEABLE CALCIUM, AND SATURATION DEFICIT 

The distribution of the saturation capacities, the contents of exchangeable 
calcium, and the saturation deficits of the soils of groups I, II, and III are 
recorded in table 6. 


Saturation capacity 

The saturation capacities of the soils of group I are fairly evenly scattered 
between the values 0.25 and 1.7 gm. CaO per 100 gm. of air-dry soil; those for 
the soils of group II range from 0.3 to 1.0 per cent; whereas the majority of the 
values for the soils of group III lie between 0.5 and 0.9 per cent. No regular 
relationship appears to exist between field behavior of the soil and the mag¬ 
nitude of the saturation capacity, provided it is greater than 0.25 per cent 
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CaO. High saturation capacities, such as are characteristic of types A and 
B and some of the soils of type G, are not necessarily correlated with poor 
physical condition, for the soils of type E, which possess even higher saturation 
capacities, retain their tilth throughout the year more markedly than do any 
of the soils of the other seven types. Between poor condition and low ion 
capacity there may be some connection. The minimum saturation capacity 
found for the good and transitional soils is 0.25 per cent CaO. The behavior 
of the soils which possess values below this amount suggests that their condi¬ 
tion is in part due to the lack of sufficient colloidal material successfully to 
withstand the climatic conditions which prevail. 

Exchangeable calcium 

The contents of exchangeable calcium of the soils examined range from 
0.075 to 1.298 gm. CaO per 100 gm. of air-dry soil. This range is greater than 
that found by Williams (37) for Welsh soils (0.07 to 0.28 per cent CaO), by 
Smith (33) and Ogg and Dow (27) for Scottish soils (0.04 to 0.55 per cent CaO), 
by Kelley and Brown (23) for American soils (0.12 to 0.92 per cent CaO), 
and by Hissink (16) for Dutch soils (0.21 to 1.12 per cent CaO). 

The content of the soils in good condition may rise above 1.0 per cent CaO, 
whereas the maximum values recorded for the transition and poor soils ex¬ 
amined are 0.7 and 0.5 per cent, respectively. Apart from these limiting cases 
there is little evidence of a relationship between the absolute amount of ex¬ 
changeable calcium present and field behavior. This appears to be mainly 
due to the variation which exists in the saturation capacities of the soils ex¬ 
amined, for an increase in the capacity for ion exchange of the good soils is 
invariably accompanied by a concurrent increase in their contents of exchange¬ 
able calcium. 


Saturation deficit 

To some extent account is taken, in the determination of saturation deficit, 
both of the saturation capacity of the soil and of its content of exchangeable 
calcium. A closer relationship therefore may be expected between it and soil 
behavior than exists in the case of either of the factors from which it is derived. 
Certain investigators have used it as a measure of the lime requirement of the 
soil. Those methods for determining lime requirement which involve the 
estimation of the acidity developed by the soil in the presence of neutral salt 
solutions are based upon qualified measurements of its value. The degree to 
which the magnitude of the saturation deficit is linked with the field behavior 
of the soils examined is therefore worthy of detailed consideration. 

The saturation deficits registered in tables 3,4, and 5 vary from 0.04 to 0.60 
gm. CaO per 100 gm. of air-dry soil; those for the soils of group I lie between 
0.04 and 0.42 per cent CaO; whereas the values for the soils of group III cover 
the whole of the recorded range. In the great majority of cases, however, the 
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saturation deficits of the soils of the former group are less than 0.20 per cent 
CaO, whereas those for the soils of the latter group are in general larger than 
this. The deficits of the transition soils are ranged about this value, varying 
from 0.10 to 0.31 per cent CaO. A loose relationship, therefore, appears to 
exist between the saturation deficits of the soils as a whole and their field 
behavior, but the overlap which occurs in the values for individual soils of the 
different groups renders the connection too ill defined to warrant a formulated 
generalization. The lack of precise definition which obtains is well illustrated 
by the following specific examples. Soil M 42 of type E, group I, has a satura¬ 
tion deficit (0.42 per cent CaO) greater than the values for all the soils of 
group 11 and for most of the soils of group 111. Similarly, the deficits of soils 
A 49 and A 50, of t}pe I", group 111, (0.05 and 0.08 per cent CaO, respectively) 
are smaller than those for the vast majority of the soils of groups I and 11. 
These are extreme cases, but many examples similar in kind, though of lesser 
degree, appear in the tables. 

The data obtained nevertheless demonstrate that in special cases, such as 
those for soils confined to a single t> 7 )e which is of fairly uniform saturation 
capacity throughout, a close relationship may exist between saturation deficit 
and field behavior. For example, the minimum deficit found for the poor 
soils of type C is 0.24 per cent CaO, the transition soil has a value of 0.18, 
and the good soils of this type possess deficits which range from 0.12 to 0.15 
per cent CaO. The soils of the different groups of types B and H exhibit a 
similar gradation in their limiting values. When, however, the saturation 
capacity of the tjpe is very variable, the relationship becomes less well defined. 
In the case of type G, the poor soils have a minimum deficit of 0.13, the good 
soils a maximum deficit of 0.14, and the transition soil cited possesses the 
value 0.23 per cent CaO. 

It is evident from these examples that, as in the case of exchangeable calcium, 
the relationship between the magnitude of the saturation deficit and the field 
behavior of the soil is obscured by the variation which occurs in the capacity 
of the soil for ion exchange. If the saturation capacity is very high, a deficit 
of 0.4 per cent CaO is not incompatible wdth inherent good tilth. If, on the 
other hand, it is very low, as small a deficit as 0.05 per cent CaO may be cor¬ 
related with poor condition. It follows that the saturation deficit cannot, in 
general, be regarded as a reliable index of soil condition. 

DEGREE OF UNSATUR.4TION 

The degree of unsaturation of the soils examined varies from 12 to 88 per 
cent (tables 1, 3,4, and 5). This range is wider than that found by Hissink 
(17) for Dutch soils (44 to 74 per cent), by Joffe and McLean (22) for American 
soils (12 to 63 per cent) and by Osugi and Sano (28) for Japanese soils (17 
to 77 per cent). 

The extent to which the Trinidad soils classified in group III have become 
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unsaturated appears independent of internal factors such as the magnitude of 
their saturation capacity and the nature of the type to which they belong. 
No evidence exists that the light soils of type G, for example, are in general 
more highly unsaturated than its heavy soils, or that the soils of type F are 
less saturated than those of type B. 

Although no close connection exists in general between the field behavior of 
the soil and its absolute content of exchangeable hydrogen or calcium, the 
data in tables 3, 4, and 5 show it to be intimately related to their ratio value. 
The soils in good condition, those with a somewhat impaired tilth, and the 
poor soils each lie within a fairly well-defined zone of unsaturation. The degree 
of unsaturation of the soils in good condition ranges from 12 to 28 per cent, 
with a mean value of 21 per cent. The limits of unsaturation of the transition 
soils are 30 and 35 per cent, with a mean value of 32 per cent. The soils in 
poor condition are more than 38 per cent unsaturated. 

The delimiting values of the three zones appear to be independent of the 
following factors: 

The nature of the colloidal material of the soils examined, as determined by the type to 
which they belong. Each range of values holds for the soils of all eight types, in spite of their 
diverse origin. 

The degree of the colloidality of the soils, whether measured by their saturation capacity 
or their content of clay and fine silt. The soils of the very variable type G are as precisely 
differentiated according to their condition as the soils of the more uniform types. 

Any variation which occurs in the content of exchangeable ions, other than hydrogen and 
calcium, of the soils examined. 

The agricultural histoiy of these soils, which in some cases have grown cane for generations, 
whereas others have until recently supported cacao. 

The degree of unsaturation with calcium, i.e., the ratio of exchangeable 
hydrogen to calcium, therefore appears to be a master factor controlling the 
field behavior of these soils. 

It is known that humus, if present in large quantities, may dominate the 
properties of the soil and mask the effect of the exchangeable ions, but that, if 
it occurs to a small extent, the nature of its influence is largely dependent 
upon their relative proportions. The amount of organic colloidal material 
found in the soils of the cane-growing regions is relatively small compared 
with the high degree of inorganic colloidality possessed by many of these soils 
(35). This may aid in emphasizing the measure of control over the soils ex¬ 
amined which the degree of unsaturation exhibits, and may afford an explana¬ 
tion of the comparative precision with which the zones of unsaturation are 
defined. It is noteworthy in this respect that Gehring, Peggau, and Wehrmann 
(12) found that lime requirements, based on their method of determining the 
degree of saturation, are applicable to mineral but not humic soils. 

It has been shown in a previous paper (35) that the soils of Trinidad in poor 
condition are distinguished from those in good condition by the ratio of the 
amount of exchangeable calcium present in them to their content of clay and 
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very fine silt (C, + F.S. II). The ratios for the former soils were found to range 
from 0.11 to 0.25, and those for the latter from 0.28 to 0.63. The ratios for 
the extended series of soils, recorded in column 12 of tables 3 and 5, confirm 
these findings. They vary from 0.11 to 0.29 for the soils of group III and 
from 0.28 to 0.68 for those of group I. The contrasted soils are not so clearly 
differentiated by this means, however, as by their degree of unsaturation, for 
the ratios for the transition soils, which vary from 0.28 to 0.38, lie within the 
range for the good soils. Further, the poor soil WOA 341 of type G, originally 
found to be an exception in that it has a ratio value of 0.47, possesses a degree 
of unsaturation of 57 per cent, a value wxll within the zone corresponding to 
the soils of group III. 

Hissink (19) found the ratio of exchangeable calcium to clay and very fine 
silt for Dutch soils to be highly correlated with their degree of saturation. 


TABLE 7 

Degree of unsaturation of new^ tnediumy and old Dutch soils 
[Recalculated from the data of Hissink (17)] 



AGE OF SOIL 

New 

Med¬ 

ium 

Old and very old 

Soil number. 

B1681 

BU59 

B1680 

B1679 

B790 

B1482 

B1483 

B1484 

B1458 

100 (r.5)/T 










Hissink’s value. 

43.6 

47.2 

45.5 

48.0 

53.2: 

61.2 

59 2 

55.3 

74.2 

Recalculated value. 

49.2 

52.8 i 

51.1 

53.6 

58.7 

66.4 

64.5 

60.8 

78.2 

pH value. 

7.61 

7.57 

7,70 

7.67 

7.03 

5.89 

i 5.96 

6.25 

7.49 

Humus (per cent.). 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

1.5 

3.2 

3.4 

3.1 

2.1 

0.0 

CaCOi (per cent). 

10.6 

9.3 

3.2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


IQQ /'p _ g\ 

The correlation of .with-—- - for the 41 Trinidad soils 

(C. +r. S. II) T 

for which both sets of values have been obtained is —0.726, with P = <0.01. 

COMPARISON WITH RESULTS OF HISSINK 

Hissink (17) included the soil content of exchangeable sodium, potassium, 
and magnesium in his measurement of saturation capacity. For the purpose 
of comparison his data have been recalculated on the assumption that calcium 
and hydrogen alone are present. The recalculated degrees of unsaturation are 
each greater than the original values by from 4 to 6 per cent. 

The zones of unsaturation of the new and old soils of Holland are limited by 
the values 49 and S3 j)er cent, and 58 and 78 per cent, respectively. Although 
the new soils contain calcium carbonate, their degree of unsaturation lies well 
within the zone which characterizes the poor soils of the cane-growing regions 
of Trinidad. It is clear, therefore, that the method of Hissink for determining 
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the soil content of exchangeable hydrogen gives much higher values than the 
modified method of Page and Williams. 

It is doubtful whether the divergence can be explained either by the differ* 
ence in the humus contents of the two series of soils—for the contents of the 
Dutch soils, which were determined by loss in weight on ignition, are 
the smaller—or by the difference iji the length of time allotted to replacement 
in the two processes. In the modified method of Page and Williams the leach* 
ing process alone, in which the soil is repeatedly brought into contact with fresh 
sodium chloride solution, normally takes at least 3 days. 

To investigate the reason for the discrepancy, the saturation deficits 
of the three soils of types F, G, and B, samples of which had previously been 
leached to five liters, were determined by the method of Hissink. The pro* 

TABLE 8 


]00 (T-S) 

Values for (T-S), T, and - -—' as determined by the method of Hissink and by the modified 

method of Page and Williams 
(2- and 5-liter extractions) 



method or aisi>i>nv 

IIOOIFIEO METHOD OF PACK AND WILLIAMS 

RATIO OF VALUES 
FOR {T-S) 

SOIL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



TYPE 



100(^5) 

2 liter extraction 

j 5 liter extraction 

(l)/(4) 



iT-S) j 

T 

1 


ioo(r-.v) 
r 



loo(r.v) 
"' f 




T 

(T-S) 

T 

{r-5) 

T 1 




mgm- R- 
per cent 

rngm. E. 
par cent 

per cent 

mKfn Ea 
per cent 

mm E 
per cent j 

per cert 

mm- E 

1 per cent 

■^1 

per cent 



F 

10.57 

13.03 

81.1 

3.4.? 

5.89 

1 58.2 

! 4.25 

1 6 711 

63 3 

3.1 

2.5 

G 

47.23 

55.16 

85 6 

17.571 

25.50 

68.9 

23.00 

! 30.93 

1 74.4 

2.7 

2.1 

B 

49.29 

60.54 

81.4 

19.251 

1 

30.50 

63 1 

26.391 

1 

37.64 

70.1 

2.6 

1.9 

Mean. 

2.8 

2.2 


cedure followed was identical with that described by him. In each case the 
amount of soil taken was such that it contained approximately 2 gm. of the 
clay fraction. The soils were placed in a series of test tubes and increasing 

quantities (5,10,15_45 cc.) of 0.1 N Ba(OH)t added. Each tube was 

filled with water to 50 cc., shaken occasionally for three days, and then allowed 
to settle overnight. A portion of the clear supernatant liquid was pipetted 
off and titrated with standard hydrochloric acid, phenolphthalein being used 
as the indicator. From the data obtained the saturation deficits of the three 
soils were calculated. Their values, together with those obtained by their use 
for the saturation capacity and degree of unsaturation, are compared in table 8 
with the corresponding values given by the modified method of Page and 
Williams on the basis of 2- and 5-liter extractions. 

The values obtained by the method of Hissink for the saturation deficits of 
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the three soils examined are approximately three times those given by a 2-liter 
extraction with normal sodium chloride solution, and twice those given by a 
5-liter extraction. These results are similar in nature to those of von ’Sigmond 
(32), who considers that by the method of Hissink an overestimate of the value 
for (T ~ S) is obtained. Gericke (13) has shown that the procedure of Hissink 
gives higher values for saturation capacity than that of Gehring (11) and 
of Bobko and Askinasi (2). 

It will be recollected that in the soil of type F, which is of low saturation 
capacity, replacement of the ionizable hydrogen by the leaching process ap¬ 
pears practically complete when five liters of filtrate are obtained. There is 
no indication that the value for saturation capacity would increase appreciably 
in magnitude if leaching were continued indefinitely. In the case of this 
particular soil, therefore, there is strong evidence that reactions other than 
those of pure exchange occur in the procedure adopted by Hissink. With the 
heavier soils of types G and B the evidence is less definite, their saturation 
capacity values show no marked signs of approaching a maximum value at 
the 5-liter stage of extraction (table 2). Assuming, however, that further 
leaching would continue to replace 1.57 and 2.14 mgm. E. of hydrogen per 
liter (the mean of the amounts removed by the fourth and fifth liters from the 
soils of t>'j:>es G and B, respectively), a total of 16 and 20 liters of filtrate would 
be necessary to attain the Hissink values. 

pH VALUE 

The pH values of the soils examined lie between 4.48 and 7.87. The 
minimum value recorded for the good soils is pH 5.69, and the maximum value 
for the poor soils, 6.87. The transition soils possess values which range from 
pH 5.31 to 6.89. The transition and poor soils are, in general, much more 
acidic in reaction than the medium aged and old soils, respectively, of Holland 
(table 7). Hissink (17) found that Dutch soils are frequently alkaline in 
reaction even though their degree of unsaturation is relatively high. 

. It is to be expected that the ratio of ionizable hydrogen to ionizable calcium 
present in the soil will exert some measure of control over its hydrogen-ion 
concentration when in equilibrium with water. The data accumulated up¬ 
hold this view, in that there is a general tendency for the pH values of the soils 
of each t)q)e to decrease with an increasing degree of unsaturation. The 
frequent and striking irregularities which occur, however, both for soils within 
a single type which exhibit a gradation in unsaturation, and for soils of different 
types with approximately equal degrees of unsaturation, indicate that other 
factors of primary importance contribute to the determination of pH value. 
In consequence, the good, transition, and poor soils are not well defined by 
their hydrogen-ion concentration. The influence of the degree of unsaturation 
is nevertheless to some extent predominant, for none of the soils in good 
condition possess pH values which lie at the very acid end of the scale (pH 
4.0 to 5.5), and although an appreciable proportion of the poor soils have values 
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above pH 6.0, none are actually alkaline in reaction. Further, none of the 
transition soils possess the extreme values pH 4.0 to 5.0 and pH 7.0 to 8.0. 

The content of organic matter of the soil is known to be one of the more 
important of the disturbing factors which affect pH value. Its action has 
previously been noted by Hissink (17) and other workers, who attribute to the 
humus present the abnormally high acidity of soils possessing a relatively low 
degree of unsaturation with calcium. The data obtained for the soils of the 
cane-growing regions of Trinidad lead to a similar conclusion. The pH values 
of two series of soils, selected from those examined because the saturation 
capacity and degree of unsaturation of the soils of each set are approximately 
constant, are given in table 9. In both series a marked increase in hydrogen- 
ion concentration occurs as the proportion of organic matter increases. The 


TABLE 9 

Efect of organic matter content on pH value 


son. NUMBER 

ORGANIC MATTER 

SATURATION CAPACITY 
(CaO PER CENT) 

DECREE OF 
UNSATURATION 

pH VALUR 


ptr cent 

per cent 



Series I 


WOA. 

320 

1.25 

■m 

■m 

6.41 

CPD. 

3 

2.85 



6.30 

M. 

27 

4.89 

0.579 

44.7 

5.79 

M. 1S1/1S2 

5.32 

0.545 

43.7 



Series II 


WOA. 339 

1.00 

0.539 

53.4 

6.14 

M. 38 

3.46 

0.553 

55.7 

5.32 

WOPD. 5 

4.80 

0.537 

58.7 

4.91 


pH value of the soil, therefore, cannot be regarded as a reliable index for soil 
classification on the basis of field behavior. 

Part III.— Determination of Lime Requirement on the Basis of Degree 

.OF Unsaturation 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE NEED OF THE SOIL FOR LIME 

The ultimate aim of liming is to render the soil more suited to the develop¬ 
ment in the crop of some particular character or potentiality, such as an in¬ 
crease in yield, an improvement in quality, or a greater resistance to injury 
from disease or insect pests. This may be attained in one or more of the 
following ways: by improving the physical structure of the soil; by reducing 
its dc^gree of acidity to a given value, and incidentaUy, rendering unexchange¬ 
able the ionizable iron and aluminium it contains; or merely by increasing to 
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a given amount the calcium available to the plant. It is improbable that all 
crops, and possibly even the same crop under different climatic conditions, 
will react equally well to any given soil treatment. Further, it is unlikely that 
each of the three possible courses of action will require an equal amount of 
lime. It is necessary, therefore, to determine which is most suited to the crop 
under consideration, under the particular set of conditions which prevail, 
although the conclusions reached may be of wider application. 

Sugar canes in Trinidad, under normal circumstances grow almost equally 
well on the majority of soils examined, provided that due care is taken in 
selecting the variety most suited to local conditions, and that the soil is suitably 
tilled and drained and contains at least 0.2 per cent exchangeable calcium 
(35). Sugar canes as a class are therefore very tolerant of considerable varia¬ 
tion in the physical characteristics of the soil, in its state of unsaturation and 
degree of acidity. As in the case of other crops (1,4,18, 20) it is under adverse 
circumstances, such as extended periods of meager rainfall or serious infesta¬ 
tions of insect pests, that among them marked differences in behavior appear. 
Then the canes grown on the soils classified in group III are liable to a severe 
setback, and those on the soils of group II to slight injury, whereas the canes 
on the soils of group I as a rule remain practically unscathed. Field observa¬ 
tions and the data accumulated in the laboratory indicate that it is by their 
field behavior, rather than by their degree of acidity or their content of ex¬ 
changeable calcium, that the soils of the three groups are essentially differen¬ 
tiated. In this particular case, therefore, it is primarily to amend their 
physical condition that the soils of groups II and III appear to need lime. 

Under circumstances such as these the manner in which the good soils are 
differentiated from the others by their degree of unsaturation becomes of 
practical imp)ortance, for once the content of exchangeable calcium and the 
saturation capacity of a soil are known, it is a matter of simple calculation to 
determine the lime required to bring its degree of unsaturation within the zone 
w’hich characterizes the good soils, 

FACTORS DETERMINING THE DEGREE OF UNSATURATION OF THE SOILS IN 

GOOD CONDITION 

Equilibrium position of the system soil-calcium carbanate 

In addition to the dissimilarity in their degree of unsaturation, the soils in 
good and poor condition differ outstandingly in that the good soils have been in 
contact with calcium carbonate for a long period of years. The soils of t>T>es 
D and E of group I are naturally calcareous, whereas those of t\ 7 )es C, G, and 
H, which are classified in this group, have been liberally limed in the past. 
All these soils, excluding M 40, the store of calcium carbonate of which has 
but very recently become exhausted, still possess a reserve of limestone. The 
soib of type E, and those of t>i>e D in good condition, with this one possible 
exception, are undoubtedly in equilibrium with this substance, as in all 
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probability are the other soils of group I. Such soils were believed by Ramann 
(31) and Gedroiz (10) to be saturated with calcium, and they are still so con¬ 
sidered by some workers (24). Nevertheless, as the data in table 3 demon¬ 
strate, they contain exchangeable hydrogen. 

The presence of ionizable hydrogen under these conditions is to be expected 
on theoretical grounds. The compounds formed by the action of calcium 
carbonate on the acidoid material of the soil are salts of a relatively strong 
positive ion and a very weak colloidal negative ion, and as such they are prone 
to hydrolysis. Should the reaction go to completion the normal salt so formed 
would be unstable, and interaction between it and the hydrogen ions of the soil 
water would occur. The latter process would result in the formation of un¬ 
ionized (but ionizable) soil acid, and this would proceed until equilibrium 
conditions were attained. 

It appears from these considerations that the saturation deficits of the good 
soils are measures of the extent to which hydrolysis can occur in them when 
they are in equilibrium with calcium carbonate, although, as the estimation 
procedure used does not completely displace the ionizable hydrogen present, 
the values obtained somewhat underestimate its scope. Similarly their degree 
of unsaturation is a measure of the proportion of acidoid material unneutralized 
under these conditions. 

These conclusions clarify the meaning of the data obtained. They demon¬ 
strate that the amount of lime required completely to neutralize the acidoid 
material of the soil is in excess of that with which it can normally combine. 
They show that the degree of unsaturation of the good soils is a measure of the 
amount of calcium with which they can stably unite, rather than a measure 
of the point at which the ratio of exchangeable calcium to exchangeable 
hydrogen is such that the calcium ion exerts a predominating influence over the 
properties of the soil, although in the good soils such a state of affairs may 
exist. Further, they indicate that estimations of lime requirements on the 
basis of the degree of unsaturation of the good soils are essentially determina¬ 
tions of the amounts of lime necessary to bring the soil into equilibrium with 
calcium carbonate. 

Variation in equilibrium position with the soil 

The limiting values found for the degree of unsaturation of the good soils 
(12 and 28 per cent) suggest that a considerable degree of variation with the 
soil occurs in the proportion of hydrolyzed material present under equilibrium 
conditions. The data in table 1 demonstrate that the difference between the 
maximum and minimum values obtained lie well outside the range of experi¬ 
mental error. 


[Soil] xCa • * + 2xH' (Soil) 2xH ’ + xCa ‘ * 


(88-72 per cent) 


(12-28 per cent) 
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The deviations from a constant value may be attributed to one or more of 
the following factors: 

First, the presence in the soil of calcium carbonate, which will to some extent pass into solu¬ 
tion during the determination of exchangeable calcium, and thus affect the value for the degree 
of unsaturation. 

In selecting samples of the good soils for examination, those with the smallest contents of 
calcium carbonate were chosen, to reduce this error to a minimum. In consequence, with 
few exceptions, the amounts present in the soils classified in table 3 are too small appreciably to 
inffuence the values obtained. 

Secondly, variation in the strength of the acidoid material, both inorganic and organic, 
with soil type. 

Evidence has previously been obtained that under comparable conditions the acidoid 
complex varies in the extent to which it ionizes in soils of different types (34). A similar 
variation is shown by the values for the degree of unsaturation of the types of group I. The 
mean degrees of unsaturation of the soils, which appear to be in equilibrium with calcium 
carbonate, of types C, E, G, and H, are 21, 22, 26, and IS per cent, respectively. The differ¬ 
ence between the mean values for types G and H is 11 per cent, its standard error being 4.3 
per cent. This difference is therefore significant. \ fuller exploration of the cause and range 
of variation within each type is needed, however, before the meaning of such a difference can 
be accurately assessed. 

Thirdly, lack of consistency in the soil content of humified organic matter. 

This may be an important factor contributing to the differences found, but insufficient data 
have been accumulated for an estimation of its effect. 

NET AMOUNT OF LIME REQUIRED FOR ATTAINMENT OF EQUILIBRIUM WITH 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

For reference, table 10 gives the net amounts of lime required to bring into 
equilibrium with calcium carbonate soils with saturation capacities that range 
from 0.1 to 1.0 per cent CaO, and with degrees of unsaturation that vary from 
20 to 100 per cent. The calculations are based on three assumptions: first, 
that the degree of unsaturation corresponding to the equilibrium position is 
20 per cent, a value which closely appro.ximates to the mean for the soils of 
group I; secondly, that no loss of lime occurs through soil \vash or leaching in 
the period during which it is reacting with the soil; and thirdly, that an acre- 
foot of soil weighs 4,(KK),(HK) pounds. The examples recorded are classified in 
accordance with the field behavior of the soils. 

When account is taken of the saturation capacity and state of unsaturation 
of the examples recorded in table 10, the amounts of lime required for the 
attainment of a state of equilibrium do not appear excessive in magnitude. 
In rather more than one-half of the cases cited they are less than 5 tons an 
acre. They exceed 10 tons only when the saturation capacity of the soil 
reaches a value of 0.4 per cent CaO, and then only when the degree of unsatura¬ 
tion is relatively high. Quantities larger than 20 tons are needed only if a 
saturation capacity of 0.8 per cent, or more, coexists with a degree of unsatura¬ 
tion greater than 80 per cent. Soils more than 70 p>er cent unsaturated are 
uncommon in the cane-growing areas of Trinidad, in spite of the her vy tropical 
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rainfall and the exhaustive methods of cultivation which have been practiced 
for generations (36). They are probably of even less frequent occurrence in 
temperate zones. According to the data in table 10, therefore, in the great 
majority of cases the amount of lime needed is restricted to a maximum of 16 
tons of calcium carbonate to the acre, unless the saturation capacity of the 
soil exceeds 1 per cent CaO. Of the SO samples for which data are given in 
tables 3, 4, and 5, 29 possess requirements less than 5 tons an acre, 14 from 
5 to 10 tons, and 7 from 10 to 13 tons. 

This method for determining net lime requirement is independent of the 
presence of calcium carbonate in soils not in equilibrium with calcium carbon¬ 
ate. In such cases the value found for the degree of unsaturation will lie 
within the zone of unsaturation of the soils of group I only if the amounts 


TABLE 10 

Nei amounts of lime, in tons CaCOz per acre, required to bring the soil into equilibrium 

with calcium carbonate 


BATUIA- 
TION 
CAPAcrrv 
(PEI CENT 

CaO) 

GOOD 

SOILS 

TRANSITION SOILS 

SOILS IN POOR CONDHION 

Degree of uosaturation (per cent) 

20 

30 

35 

40 

50 

60 

:o 

so 

90 

100 

0.10 

0 

0.32 

0.48 

0.64 

0.96 

1.28 

1.59 

1.91 

2.23 

2.55 

0.20 

0 

0.64 

0.96 

1.28 

1.91 

2.55 

3.19 

3.83 

4 . 46 i 

5.10 

0.30 

0 

0.96 

1.44 

1.91 j 

2.87 

3.83 

4.78 i 

5.74 

6.69 

7.65 

0.40 

0 

1.28 

1.92 

2.55 

3.83 

5.10 

1 6.38 i 

7.65 

8 . 93 j 

10.20 

0.50 

0 

1.59 

2.39 

3.19 

4.78 

6.38 

7,97 

9.56 j 

11.16 

[ 12.75 

0.60 

0 

1.91 

2.87 

3.83 

5.74 

7.65 

9.56 

11.48 

13.39 

1 15.30 

0.70 

0 

2.23 

3.35 

4.46 

6.69 

8.93 

1 11.16 

13.39 j 

16.62 

; 17,85 

0.80 

0 

2.55 

3.83 

1 5.10 

7.65 

10.20 

j 12.75 

15.30 

1 17 . 85 | 20.40 

0.90 

0 

2.87 

4.31 

1 5.74 

8.61 

11.48 

14.35 

17.22 

20.08 

22.95 

1.00 


3.19 

4.78 

6.38 

9.56 

12 75 

15.94 

19.13 

22.32 

25 50 


present are in excess of those necessary for the attainment of a state of equilib¬ 
rium. If present in quantities smaller than this, the additional quantities 
required can be calculated in the normal manner from the apparent degree of 
unsaturation found. 

NEED FOR A RESERVE OF CALCIUM CARBONATE IN THE SOIL 
Repression of ionization 

The fact that the degree of unsaturation of the soils in good condition appears 
to be a measure of the equilibrium position of the system soil-calcium carbon¬ 
ate, rather than an indication of the point at which the soil content of ex¬ 
changeable calcium is large enough to impress the characteristics of a calcium 
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clay upon the soil, renders it doubtful whether differences in the degree of 
unsaturation alone, always afford a complete explanation of the dissimilarity 
in the behavior of the soils examined, and suggests that the calcium carbonate 
of itself may, under certain conditions, play an important part- The relatively 
small differences in the degree of imsaturation of the soils of groups I and II, 
in comparison with the contrast displayed by their properties, tend to confirm 
this possibility. It seems likely, in the case of the soils of group I, that the 
calcium ions, to which the calcium carbonate gives rise, suppress in large 
measure the ionization of the calcium salts of the acidoid material of the soil, 
thereby acting as a coagulating agent- In the soils of group II (and those of 
group III) ionization can occur unhindered, and this may contribute ma¬ 
terially to the deterioration evident in their physical structure. The action 
of the ions derived from the calcium carbonate would thus be akin to the re¬ 
pression of the ionization of an ordinary electrolyte, by the mass influence 
of an added ion common to both electrolytes. 

Maintenance of the degree of unsaturation at equilibrium value 

It has been pointed out by Hissink (17) that the soils of Holland of medium 
age differ but little in their degree of unsaturation from those newly endyked 
(table 7). Both series of soils contain calcium carbonate, but the amounts 
present in those of medium age are much the smaller. This substance is 
absent from the old and very old soils, which tend to be much more highly 
unsaturated than the soils of the other groups. Hissink concludes that cal¬ 
cium is lost through leaching originally at the expense of calcium carbonate 
present, and that when it is exhausted, losses of exchangeable calcium from the 
clay material begin. The data recorded in tables 3, 4, and 5 lead to a similar 
conclusion. They indicate that the degree of unsaturation of the soils of group 
I is maintained by their store of calcium carbonate at a value which approxi¬ 
mates 20 per cent, and that it is not until the store is consumed that the 
degree of unsaturation commences appreciably to increase. 

It is probable that the calcium removed from the soil by leaching is initially 
present in solution either as unionized calcium bicarbonate or in the form of 
ions. The ions are probably derived chiefly from the dissolved calcium salt of 
the relatively strong bicarbonate ion, rather than from the very slightly ionized 
salts of the weakly acidic clay complex. If the state of equilibrium in the soil 
solution is displaced through loss under these circumstances, it would be 
restored almost entirely by further ionization of the calcium bicarbonate, 
which in turn would be replaced by solution of the calcium carbonate present. 

It appears advisable, therefore, both from the point of view of repression of 
ionization and the maintenance of the soil content of exchangeable calcium, 
to make provision in estimates of lime requirement for amounts of calcium 
carbonate in excess of those necessary for the creation of equilibrium conditions. 
The excess included for the purpose of forming a reserve must necessarily be 
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TABLE 11 

Comparison of net lime requirements as determined by (a) pH value method of Hardy and Lewis 
and (6) method of degree of unsaturation 


lATlO B/A 



TONS CaCOa bsquibed to bjuno 

SOIL NUMBEK 

(A) pH to 7.0* 

(B) Dcfiree of unsat- 
uration to 20 per pent 


Group 1. Soils in good condition 


c ( 

M. 

64 

1.08 

0.00 

0 

^ \ 

M. 

101 

0.54 

0.41 

0.76 

D 

M. 

181 

1.08 

0.00 

0 

E 

MPD. 7 

0.93 

0.03 

0.03 

[ 

CA. 

15 

1.31 

0.61 

0.47 

G 

CPD. 1 

0.41 

0.86 

2.10 

1 

CA. 

16 

0.67 

1.05 

1.57 

« { 

0. 

59 

2.74 

0.00 

0 

A. 

10 

0.80 

0.00 

0 

Mean value. 

0.55 


Group 11. Transition soils 



Graup 111. Soils in poor condition 


A 

M. 50 

4.40 

7.37 

1.68 

B 

MPD. 9 

6.63 

10.36 

1.56 


W. 62 

2.46 

4.34 

1.76 


CPD. 3 

2.74 

4.50 

1.64 


CA. 2 

. 10.00 

9.82 

0.98 

n 4 

W. 106 

9.57 

8.23 

0.86 

Kj ^ 

WOA. 341 

1.66 

2.62 

1.58 


WOPD. 5 

8.71 

6.63 

0.76 


CA. 1 

11.16 

13.01 

1.17 


WOPD. 3 

8.61 

10.81 

1.26 

? 

WOA. 320 

3.25 

3.79 

1.17 

H 

WOA. 339 

3.51 

5.74 

1.64 


WOA. 332 

4.82 

6.60 

1.37 


Mean value. 1.34 


♦ The lime requirements in this column were calculated from data provided by Prof. F. 
Hardy. 
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greater than losses due to the action of rain water over the period during which 
the soil content of exchangeable calcium is being increased to its maximum 
value. In Great Britain these losses are estimated to amount to half a ton 
an acre (26). In the humid tropics they are undoubtedly larger, but their 
actual magnitude is as yet unknown. 

COMPARISON WITH RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE pH VALUE METHOD OF HARDY AND 

LEWIS 

Hardy and Lewis (14) have devised a method for determining the amount 
of lime required to reduce the acidity of soils to a pH value of 7.0. According 
to their procedure 10 gm. of soil is mixed with 40 cc. of neutral 0.2 N CaCl* 
solution and titrated with 0.03 N Ca(OH) 2 , which is added in successive por¬ 
tions of 5 cc. at 3-minute intervals with shaking. The pH value is determined 
after each addition by means of the quinhydrone electrode, and the titration is 
continued until an alkaline reaction is obtained. The results are plotted in 
the form of a graph, from which the amount of calcium hydroxide, and hence 
calcium carbonate, required to give a pH value of 7.0 is read. For the purpose 
of comparison, table 11 records the net lime requirements of a selected series 
of soils, as determined by the method of unsaturation and by the alternative 
method of pH value of Hardy and Lewis. 

The data in this table indicate that: 

The net lime requirements of the soils of group I are larger when determined by the method 
of Hardy and Lewis than by the method of unsaturation. This may be explained on the 
grounds that although these soils are in equilibrium with calcium carbonate, they still contain 
readily exchangeable hydrogen, which is in part replaced by the treatment with calcium 
chloride and calcium hydroxide. 

The net lime requirements of the soils of group III, on the other hand, as a rule are con¬ 
siderably smaller when determined according to the pH value method than according to the 
method of unsaturation. This suggests that the amount of hydrogen replaced by the former 
method from soils in a condition of relatively high unsaturation is in general less than that 
required to reduce their degree of unsaturation to 20 per cent. 

The lime requirements as given by the two methods for the 16 soils of groups 
II and III are highly correlated, r being equal to +0.911, with P less than 0.01. 

SUMMARY 

There is considerable evidence that hydrogen and calcium together account 
for the great majority of the exchangeable ions present in the soils of humid 
climates. Upon the relative proportions in which these ions occur, and 
possibly also on their absolute amounts, the properties of such soils may be 
expected to depend. An investigation has therefore been made of the extent 
to which the calcium-hydrogen status of a series of soils is related to their field 
behavior, and upon the conclusions reached a method for determining lime 
requirement has been based. 
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1, Exchangeable calcium and hydrogen together (saturation capacity) were 
determined by leaching to two liters according to the modified method of Page 
and Williams. Exchangeable calcium was measured by the method of Hissink, 
and exchangeable hydrogen (saturation deficit) determined by difference. 
From these data the degree of unsaturation was calculated. 

A critical study of the procedure used has shown that: 

The mean values obtained for saturation capacity, exchangeable calcium, saturation deficit, 
and degree of unsaturation, from duplicate estimations on a single subsample, give a suffi¬ 
ciently close approximation to those obtained from the examination of a number of sub¬ 
samples for most purposes of soil differentiation and characterization. 

Only partial replacement results from leaching to two liters. Measurements of the degree 
of unsaturation based on a 2-liter (or possibly even a 1-liter) extraction may nevertheless be 
used with a fair degree of confidence in comparative studies of soils, for, (a) constant results 
are obtained on repetition for the amounts of calcium and hydrogen removed, (b) the ratios 
of the values for degree of unsaturation, determined on the basis of 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-liter ex¬ 
tractions, to those given by a 5-liter extraction, closely approximate constants, apparently 
independent of the type and saturation capacity of the soil, and (c) exchange of hydrogen 
occurs to such an extent that the ratios of replaced hydrogen to calcium in good and poor 
soils are sufficiently different adequately to reflect the dissimilarity in their properties. 

In the case of saturation capacity and saturation deficit the ratios of the 
values given by 2-liter and 5-liter extractions decrease significantly with 
increasing saturation capacity. The measurements obtained for saturation 
capacity and saturation deficit may therefore not be strictly comparable. 

II. The samples taken from the eight soil t>T)es examined were classified 
into three groups: 

Group I. Soils possessing an inherent good tilth 

Group II. Soils in the transition stage from group I to group III 

Group III. Soils possessing a badly impaired physical condition 

The data obtained have demonstrated that: 

1. No regular relationship exists between field behavior and magnitude of saturation 
capacity provided it is greater than 0.25 per cent CaO. 

2. The relationship between field behavior and the content of exchangeable calcium and 
the saturation deficit of the soil is markedly evident only in types of fairly uniform saturation 
capacity. 

3. The soils of groups I, II, and III each lie within fairly well-defined zones of unsaturation. 

Group I. 12 to 28 per cent, with a mean value of 21 per cent 
Group II. 30 to 35 per cent, with a mean value of 32 per cent 
Group III. Greater than 38 per cent 

The delimiting values of the three zones appear independent of: the nature of the colloidal 
material of the soils examined; the degree of coUoidality of the soil; any variation which may 
occur in the soil content of exchangeable ions other than calcium or hydrogen; the agricul¬ 
tural history of the soils. 

The degree of unsaturation therefore appears to be a master factor controlling the field be¬ 
havior of the soil. The relatively small amounts of organic matter present in the soils exam¬ 
ined may aid in emphasizing its importance in this respect. 

4. A general tendency exists for the pH value of the soil to decrease with inaeasing un- 
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saturation, but frequent and striking irregularities occur which indicate that other factors of 
primary importance contribute to the determination of pH value. In consequence, the soils 
of groups I, II, and HI are not well defined by their hydrogen-ion concentration. The soil 
content of organic matter appears to be an important disturbing factor. 

5. The modified procedure of Page and Williams gives much lower values than the titri- 
metric method of Hissink for the degree of unsaturation. A comparison of the values given 
by the two processes for a soil of low saturation capacity has afforded clear evidence that 
with the Hissink method reactions other than those of pure exchange occur. 

III. Evidence is adduced that the soils of group I are in equilibrium with 
calcium carbonate. If such is the case, the saturation deficits of these soils 
are measures of the extent to which hydrolysis can occur, and the degree of 
unsaturation is a measure of the proportion of the acidoid material hydrolyzed 
under these conditions. This suggests that the degree of unsaturation of the 
good soils is a measure of the amount of calcium with which they can stably 
unite, rather than an indication of the point at which the ratio of exchangeable 
calcium to hydrogen is such that the former ion exerts a predominating 
influence over the properties of the soil, although in the good soils such a state 
of affairs may exist. 

The limiting values found for the degree of unsaturation of the good soils 
(12 and 28 per cent) indicates that a considerable degree of variation with the 
soil occurs in the proportion of hydrolyzed material present under equilibrium 
conditions. Thi.s is probably due to variation in the strength of the acidoid 
material from soil to soil, a factor which may be inlluenced by the soil content 
and nature of humified organic matter. 

A table has been given of the net amounts of calcium carbonate required to 
reduce to 20 ])cr cent tlie degree of unsaturation of soils of varying saturation 
capacities and degrees of unsaturation. 

Attention has been drawn to the need for maintaining a reserve of calcium 
carbonate in the soil, both for the purpose of repressing the ionization of tlie 
calcium salts of the acidoid material, and of preserving the degree of unsatura¬ 
tion at a value apj)roximaung to 20 per cent. 

A comparison has been made of the lime requirements of a scries of soils as 
determined by the method of unsaturation and the pH value method of Hardy 
and Lewis. 
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In examining the literature on the subject of the decomposition of lignin or 
lignified tissues by means of microorganisms, one gets the impression that 
lignin, either in the free state or in the chemical form found in various lignified 
plant tissues, is comparatively resistant to the action of microorganisms. The 
present investigation was undertaken to determine whether lignin as it occurs 
in plant materials can be decomposed by the microorganisms found in the soil. 

Rose and Lissc (9) made a chemical examination of a sound sample of Douglas fir heart, 
also of one partly rotted, and of one almost completely rotted. They found that the percent¬ 
age of cellulose and pentosans decreased with tHh advance in the decomposition of the wood, 
whereas the alkali-soluble fraction and the percentage of methox>’l increased. They conclude 
from their results that lignin is far more resistant to decomposition than cellulose, although 
no direct determinations of lignin were made. 

Schrader (lO) found that bacteria were incapable of breaking down lignin prepared by the 
Willstiitter method, at least in the experimental period of 25 days. 

Pringsheim and Fuchs (8), after adding the necessary inorganic salts, inoculated alkali lignin 
with forest soil. The product obtained differed from the original material in containing up to 
one-half of its weight of substances soluble in alcohol, although the original lignin was practi¬ 
cally insoluble in alcohol. 'Hie alcohol-soluble fraction was found to have a smaller percent¬ 
age of methoxyl but a greater percentage of carbon than the original lignin. The fraction 
insoluble in alcohol showed some decrease in percentage methox>d, but the percentage carbon 
was not affected. 

Bray and Andrews (2) and du Toit (14). studying the decomposition of wood with pure 
cultures of fungi and molds, found that the cellulose was rapidly decomposed, whereas the 
lignin remained practically intact. 

Smith (13), in studying the chemical changes in apple wood brought about by decay due 
to Polystictus versicolor Fr., found that the percentage lignin was greater in the sample of 
decayed wood than in the sound wood. The absolute quantity of lignin present in each case 
was not determined directly. Using an indirect method, however, Smith obtains data which 
show that the lignin was practically unattacked. 

Waksman (15) found that the lignins are more resistant to the action of fungi and bacteria 
than any of the other major ingredients of natural organic materials. The accumulation of 
lignin in the soil is believed by Waksman to account for a large part of soil humus. 

Waksman and Tenney (16, p. 405) as a result of their studies on the decomposition of vari¬ 
ous plant materials conclude that, ^Tignins are not decomposed in the soil, at least within the 


* The two first-named authors arc senior chemist and junior chemist, respectively, Color 
and Farm Waste Division, and the last-named author is senior bacteriologist, Division of Soil 
Microbiology, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
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experimental period of 32 to 35 days. If they are decomposed at all, the amount of decom¬ 
position is only insignificant in comparison with the decomposition of the other constituents of 
natural organic matter.’’ 

Marcusson (7) determined the Cross and Seven cellulose and lignin in sound wood, in 
partly decayed wood, and in completely decayed wood. He found that when the material was 
first extracted on the water bath for 1 hour with 1 per cent sodium hydroxide solution and 
lignin determinations (fuming hydrochloric acid method) were made on this partly purified 
product, the percentage of lignin was about the same in all cases. The increase in alkali- 
soluble substances found by Rose and Lisse (9) in decayed wood was shown to be due to a 
degradation product of the cellulose. Waksman and Stevens (19) have shown, however, 
that the method used by Marcusson for the determination of lignin gives too low results 
because of partial removal of the lignin by the alkali. 

Falck and Haag (4) conclude from their studies that in the microbiological decomposition 
of plant materials two distinct processes take place, namely, ‘^destruction” and “corrosion.” 
The effect of “destruction” is to decompose the cellulose and pentosans, the lignin being very 
little affected. “Corrosion” on the other hand causes slow decomposition of both lignin and 
cellulose. 

Schwalbe and Ekenstam (11) examined pine wood which had been rotted by Merulius 
lachrymans and found the percentage of lignin very high, 73 per cent, whereas the percentage 
of cellulose was only 15 per cent. No pentosans were found. The lignin isolated from the 
rotted material by the Willstktter method was found to have a lower methoxyl content than 
that obtained by the same method from sound wood. 

Waksman and Tenney (17, 18) studied the decomposition of the rye plant by soil micro¬ 
organisms, as well as that of lye straw, cornstalks, and alfalfa tops. They found that the lig¬ 
nin decomposed less rapidly than any of the major plant constituents and conclude that 
(17,p. 332), “The accumulation of the lignins, which resist decomposition more than the other 
plant constituents, and the synthesis of microbial nitrogenous complexes account for the in¬ 
crease in soil ‘humus’ as a result of decomposition of natural organic materials.” 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

In the exp)eriments here reported four typical lignified plant materials were 
used; namely, cornstalks, oat hulls, corncobs, and wheat straw. The materials 
were dried at 105® C. and the following determinations were made: 

Pentosans were determined by Tollens’ method. The directions given in 
the Book of Methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists for 
carrying out this determination w’ere followed (1). 

Cellulose was determined by the Sieber and Walter (12) modification of the 
Cross and Bevan method. Instead of Gooch crucibles, prepared as recom¬ 
mended by Sieber and Walter, Jena sintered glass crucibles were used. 

Lignin. The material was finely ground in a mill and the lignin determined 
by the fuming hydrochloric acid method of Willstatter and Zechmeister (2). 
The procedure recommended by Dore (3) was followed. 

Ash was determined by igniting a weighed sample with a Bunsen burner and 
weighing the nonvolatile residue. 

Methoxyl was determined according to the Kirpal and BUhn (6) modification 
of the Zeisel (5) method. To the hydriodic acid (10 cc.) 3 cc. phenol was added 
as recommended by Weishut (20). 

Nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method. 

The results of the various determinations made on the original plant mate¬ 
rials prior to their decomposition by the soil microorganisms are given in table I. 
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MICROBIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 

In order to determine whether the lignin present in cornstalks, oat hulls, 
corncobs, and wheat straw could be decomposed by the microorganisms of the 
soil, three series of experiments were conducted. In the first series, 10-gm. 
samples of the oven-dry (105°C.) materials were used and in the second and 
third series 25-gm. samples were employed. Czapek’s solution was used as 
the culture medium in the first series of experiments (table 2). At the end 
of the incubation period of the first series of experiments, it was observed that 
the pH of the medium was rather high (pH 8.0 to 9.0). In the second and 
third series of experiments a modified Czaj)ek’s solution was accordingly em¬ 
ployed. In place of the sodium nitrate an equivalent quantitiy of urea was 
added. When the modified Czapek’s solution was used, the reaction of the 
medium remained close to neutrality throughout the experiment. The flasks 
containing the lignified plant materials were all inoculated with the same soil 


TABLE 1 

Composition of materials used in experiments with soil organisms 
(Anab-sis made on materials dried at 105 °C.) 


MATEIUL ! 

1 

PENTOSANS I 

1 

cellioose] 

tCROSS 
AND 

BFA’AN) j 

UGNIN 

1 

ASB 

1 

-OCHj 

N 


per cent j 

per cent 

per cent 

Per cent 

per cent \ 

per cent 

Corn stalks. 

24.51 j 

52.4 

16.75 

5.28 

2.60 

1.08 

Oat hulls. 

37.53 

51.5 

17.35 

6.04 

2.49 

0.23 

Com cobs. 

36.18 1 

56 2 

23.90 

1.47 

2.23 I 

0.36 

Wheat straw. ! 

28.53 1 

56.4 

25.70 

5.33 

2.70 I 

0.40 


infusion and incubated at 28°C. The incubation period for the first series of 
experiments was from October 8 to November 13 (table 2) and for the second 
and third series, from December 20,1928, to Januar}' 14,1929, and from Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1928, to February 20, 1929, respectively (tables 3 and 4). At the end 
of each incubation period the residual lignified material remainmg in each flask 
was filtered off, washed with distilled water, dried at 105°C., and weighed. From 
the results thus obtained the loss in weight due to the microbiological action 
was determined. The percentages of pentosans, cellulose, lignin, ash, methoxyl, 
and nitrogen contained in this dry material were then determined by afore¬ 
mentioned analytical methods. The result of each determination was calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the initial weight of material used. By comparing these 
results with those obtained in the analysis of the materials in the original state, 
data were obtained showing the absolute loss of each constituent,brought about 
by the action of the microorganisms. The results of the first, second, and 
third series of experiments are recorded in tables 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 
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TABLE 3 

Analytical results showing the effect of selective decomposition of lignified materials unth soil organisms 
(Analyses made on materials dried at 105*^0.) 
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DISCUSSION 

It will be observed from tables 2, 3, and 4 that in every case a considerable 
decrease in the quantity of pentosans and cellulose (Cross and Sevan) resulted 
from the action of the soil microorganisms. The absolute quantity of lignin, 
as well as the percentage of lignin, showed a decided decrease in nearly all of 
the experiments. In some of the experiments the loss of lignin, was as great as 
that of the cellulose and pentosans and in some instances even greater. This 
indicates conclusively that the soil microorganisms are capable of breaking 
down the lignin present in lignified plant materials. The greatest loss occur¬ 
red in those experiments in which urea was used as the source of nitrogen. 
Whether by prolonged action the microorganisms of the soil are capable of 
breaking down all the lignin present, or whether a lignin degradation product 
is finally obtained which resists further decomposition, is not known. The ex¬ 
periments were not continued long enough to answer this question. Moreover, 
these experiments were conducted largely under aerobic conditions. Under 
strictly anaerobic conditions it may very well be, as some investigators hold, 
that the lignin is not decomposed, or at least only to a limited extent. 

In all these experiments, except one, the methoxyl content decreased. 
Methoxyl groups are present in lignin, and with the loss of lignin a decrease 
in the methoxyl content of the material is to be expected. The authors are, of 
course, aware of the limitations of the methoxyl determination as applied to 
such a natural product as straw or cornstalks. That by far the largest per¬ 
centage of the methoxyl found in lignified plant materials, such as straw, corn¬ 
stalks, and corncobs, is due to the lignin present may be accepted as reasonably 
certain. The results on the methoxyl determinations also indicate a loss of 
lignin. 

The fact that soil organisms are apparently capable of breaking down lignin 
as found in natural lignified plant materials in no way implies, of course, that 
they are equally capable of decomposing the lignin prepared either by the fuming 
hydrochloric acid method, by the 72 per cent sulphuric acid method, or by the 
alkali method. There is no evidence to support the claim that the lignin pre¬ 
pared in the laboratory is identical with the natural substance. The compara¬ 
tively strong reagents that are employed for the isolation of lignin undoubtedly 
bring about drastic changes in its composition. It would hardly be expected 
that the lignin obtained by the hydrochloric, sulfuric, or alkali, methods would 
be identical with that in the plant substance. 

SUMMARY 

A study of the selective decomposition by soil microorganisms of the various 
constituents in cornstalks, oat hulls, corncobs, and wheat straw was made. 
The results indicate that a rapid decomposition of the pentosans and cellulose 
(Cross and Bevan) takes place. 

Under proper conditions soil organisms are capable of decomposing lignin 
as found in lignified plant materials. Under suitable conditions the rate of 
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decomposition of the lignin may be as great as that of the cellulose (Cross 
and Bevan) and pentosans. 
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The purpose of this paper is to present a brief discussion of the methods for, 
and the errors involved in, the determination of replaceable bases in soils; to 
discuss the results of some special studies on methods for the determination 
of replaceable bases in soils containing alkaline earth carbonates; and to give 
the results of special studies on the determination of base-exchange capacity 
by the NH 4 -absorption method. 

The determination of the replaceable bases is complicated by the fact that 
various kinds of soil substances react with salt solutions and dilute acids. As 
is well known, the reaction which takes place between the base-exchange ma¬ 
terial and electrolytes is characterized by an exchange of ions, but with various 
other constituents this is not necessarily the case. Certain minerals that occur 
more or less widely in soils yield bases to salt solutions probably chiefly as a 
result of decomposition and ordinar\’ solution processes. For example, finely 
ground hornblende, biotite, seri)entine, and wollastonite are comparatively 
easily decomposed by neutral salt solutions, thus bringing into solution notable 
amounts of the bases of these minerals. In fact a number of the primary 
minerals that are commonly present in soils in vniying stages of decomposition 
and alteration react to some extent with the reagents which are ordinarily used 
in the determination of the replaceable bases. It is well known that calcium 
carbonate is soluble in solutions of ammonium salts. When calcareous soils 
are being investigated, it is not exceptional to find that the calcium equivalent of 
the dissolved carbonate may equal or even exceed the replaceable calcium. 

The importance of these incidental reactions, with the possible exception of 
those involving calcium carbonate, is apparently not always appreciated by 
students of base exchange, for it is common to report the data obtained by 
analysis of an extract of the soil as if all the calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
and sodium found had been replaced. Moreover, the treatment of ohe sub¬ 
ject at the hands of various investigators often gives the impression that the 
determination of the replaceable bases is a clear-cut and precise process simi¬ 
lar to the determination of total nitrogen or total calcium. As a matter of 
fact this is far from being true. When we consider that the nature of the equi- 

* Paper No. 217, University of California, Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture and 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, California. 
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librium between salt solutions and the exchange material makes it necessary 
to leach the soil for some time and with a considerable volume of the solution, 
that the salt solution inevitably dissolves or decomposes more or less of various 
minerals, that soils vary greatly in their leachability with the consequent varia¬ 
tion in the length of time of contact between the salt solution and the soil, and 
that the true end point of the exchange reaction is often difficult to determine, 
it is evident that the determination of the replaceable bases is not a highly ex¬ 
act process. As a matter of fact sometimes special care is required to obtain 
good duplicate results with different samples of the same soil. 

Ion exchange obviously denotes a reciprocal process. Upon treatment with 
a salt solution the soil not only gives up ions to the solution; it also absorbs an 
amount of base from the solution which is chemically equivalent to all of the 
ions that the base of the salt actually replaces from the soil. Substances which 
dissolve in the salt solution, or which react with the salt to form compounds 
that are unstable in the solution, will obviously yield quantities of base in 
excess of the amount that is absorbed. The extent to which solution and de¬ 
composition processes contribute to the results can be determined, however, 
by subtracting the sum of all cations that pass into the solution from the 
amount of that ion that is absorbed from the solution. 

Failure to recognize that certain soils contain substances which undergo an 
exchange of their bases with barium, for example, but not with the alkalies, 
and that barium or calcium may be absorbed by soils from an alkaline solution, 
which elements may then be brought back into solution by the use of a neutral 
salt solution, but not necessarily as a result of ion exchange, has given rise to 
different methods for the determination of the replaceable bases, of replace¬ 
able H-ions, and of the base-exchange capacity of soils. 

DETERMINATION OF REPLACEABLE BASES 

Two types of method for the determination of the replaceable bases are in 
use at the present time. The method more commonly used involves the di¬ 
gestion and leaching of a weighed sample of the soil with a neutral salt solution 
or weak acid, the bases thus brought into solution being then determined. 
With the other method the replaceable bases are separated from the soil by 
electrodialysis and are determined tn the dialysate. 

Mattson (10), Bradfield (1), Wilson (17), and others have compared the 
amounts of bases found by means of neutral salt extraction and by electro¬ 
dialysis, and have reported fairly good agreement with soils from the humid 
and have reported fairly good agreement with soils from the humid region. 
The results obtained in this laboratory are consistent with this conclusion. 
Since the presence of soluble salts, alkaline earth carbonates, and easily de¬ 
composable silicates affect the results obtained by electrolialysis as well as by 
neutral salt or weak acid extraction, not attention has been given in this study 
to the electrodialysis method. 

Gedioiz (3) pointed out that with soils containing carbonate a determination 
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of the carbonate (COa) content of the soil both before and after neutral salt 
extraction affords a basis for calculating the extent to which calcium carbonate 
affects the results. Kelley and Brown (7) have found that this method is 
accurate if the soil does not also contain magnesium carbonate. Although 
Hissink (4) and Macintire (9) have concluded that magnesium carbonate is 
nonexistent in humid soils, this is not the case with certain soils of semiarid 
regions. In fact it is possible that certain alkali soils contain both normal and 
basic carbonate of magnesium in addition to calcium carbonate. Inasmuch as 
all of these carbonptes are soluble to some extent in ordinar>^ salt solutions, 
the universal applicability of the Gedroiz correction is doubtful. 

Hissink’s method (4) for the determination of replaceable calcium in soils 
which contain calcium carbonate is as follows: 

A 25-gm. sample of the soil is first digested for several hours at a temperature of about 
70''C. with 250 cc. of N XaCl solution. The sample is then thrown on a filter and leached 
with fresh portions of the sodium chloride solution until two liters of leachate are obtained. 
The first liter of the leachate is kept separate from the second liter and calcium is determined 
in each liter separately. The calcium content of the first liter less that of the second liter is 
considered to be a measure of the replaceable calcium. This method involves the assumption 
that an equal amount of calcium carbonate is dissolved by each liter of the solution and that 
all of the replaceable calcium is removed by the first liter. 

Burgess and Breazeale (2) proposed the use of 0.1 N BaClj solution for the 
determination of the replaceable bases of calcareous soils. If a large quantity 
of soil and a minimum of the barium chloride solution are used, they concluded 
that the replaceable calcium and magnesium can be determined accurately 
by this method. Burgess and Breazeale concluded, on the basis of special 
solubility studies, that unimportant amounts of calcium carbonate are dis¬ 
solved by barium chloride under the conditions of their method. Tjurin (15) 
holds, hmvever, that ‘^considerable and inconstant’^ amounts of calcium are 
brought into solution by the interaction of barium chloride and calcium car¬ 
bonate. 

Recently Magistad and Burgess (10) suggested the use of an ethyl alcohol 
solution of barium chloride instead of an aqueous solution of this salt. The 
solubility of calcium carbonate in ethyl alcohol is lower than in water; hence the 
error in replaceable calcium caused by the solubility of calcium carbonate is 
decreased. They suggest that for accurate results a correction should be 
applied to the calcium found in the leachate on the basis of the theoretical 
solubility of calcium carbonate in this reagent. 

According to Tjurin’s method (15), 10 gm. of soil is leached with successive 
500-cc. portions of *V NaCl. The total content of carbonate and bicarbonate 
is determined in each portion of the leachate by titration with 0.02 N HCl 
methyl orange being used as indicator. Calcium and magnesium are also 
determined in each portion. When the sum of the calcium and magnesium 
no longer exceeds the carbonate and bicarbonate content of the leachate, the 
replacement of the calcium and magnesium is considered to be complete. The 
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difference between the sum of the calcium and magnesium in the several por¬ 
tions of the leachate and the total carbonate and bicarbonate expressed as 
chemical equivalents, represents the sum of the replaceable calcium and 
magnesium. 

Novak and Malac (12) and Hissink (6) have recently made comparative 
studies on the Hissink method and the ammonium chloride methods as out¬ 
lined by Gedroiz (3) and by Kelley and Brown (7). The results were widely 
divergent. It seems probable that in these investigations no correction was 
made for the solution of calcium carbonate by ammonium chloride. If this 
be the case, then the conclusions concerning the relative accuracy of these 
methods are invalid. 

In view of the limited and somewhat uncertain nature of previous studies on 
the various methods for the determination of replaceable calcium in calcareous 


TABLE 1 

Replaceable Ca as determined by different methods 


METHOD 

MILUEQUIVAUENTS PEE 100 CM. 
SOIL 

Ca 

Nn4 absorbed 

( 

NH 4 CI. \ 

0 . 00 * 

0.00 

17.23 

17.01 

25.83 

1 26.08 

1 

21.24 

21.24 

1 

! 

Hissink.| 

Burgess and Breazeale.( 

* Calcium equivalent of carbonate dissolved exceeded the total calcium in leachate. 

soils, it was decided to compare the ammonium chloride method, the Hissink 


method, and the Burgess and Breazeale method^ on the carbonate-containing 
soil from California. The soil used is a dark-colored silt loam low in water- 
soluble constituents, and contains 6.9 per cent insoluble carbonate (CO3). 
The methods as outlined by the original authors were followed as closely as 
possible. With the ammonium chloride method, total carbonate (CO 3 ) was 
determined both before and after the extraction and a correction was applied 
to the calcium data on the assumption that magnesium carbonate was non¬ 
existent in this soil. The data reported in table 1 reveal that this assumption 
was incorrect, for the equivalent of the dissolved carbonate exceeded the total 
calcium found; hence a part of the carbonate in this soil must be normal or 
basic magnesium carbonate. 

The replaceable calcium found by the barium chloride method of Burgess 

* When this part of the investigation was made the method proposed by Magistad and 
Burgess had not been published. 
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and Breazeale was somewhat in excess of the NH 4 absorbed from ammonium 
chloride. Whether this difference was occasioned by incomplete replacement 
of calcium and magnesium by NH4, or by errors that are inherent in the barium 
chloride method can not be stated definitely. Neither can the accuracy of the 
data obtained by the Hissink method be stated at present. 

Special studies on the Hissink method were made to determine more defi¬ 
nitely the approximate magnitude of the errors involved. For this purpose a 
neutral soil free from carbonate and low in water-soluble salts was used. Ten- 
gram samples of this soil, to which a known amount of calcium carbonate was 
added, were digested with 100 cc. of N NaCl at 70°C. over night. These solu¬ 
tions were then filtered and the soil was transferred quantitatively to a filter 
and leached with normal sodium chloride until 400 cc. of leachate was obtained. 
This amount of leaching is equivalent to 1,000 cc. for 25 gm. of soil. The 
leaching was then continued until another 400 cc. was obtained. Calcium 


TABLE 2 

Ejffect of CaCOt on the determination of replaceable Ca by ike Hissink method (digested at 70^C.) 


SAMPLE 


Soil alone 


Soil + 2} per cent CaCOj 


MILLIEQl^'ALEKTS Ca PER 100 GM. SOIL 


First 400 cc. 

Second 400 cc. 

Difference 

8.54 

0.00 

8.54 

8.40 

0.00 

8.50 

16.30 

3.32 

12.98 

16.60 

3.12 

13.48 

16.00 

3.32 ! 

[ 12.68 

16. 70 

3.32 

13.38 


was determined in both portions. Similar experiments were made with this 
soil w’ithout adding calcium carbonate. The results are recorded in table 2. 
They show that under the conditions of this experiment a greater amount of 
calcium carbonate was dissolved in the first than in the second portion of the 
leachate, as is indicated by the fact that the difference between the calcium 
content of the first and second portions is considerably greater than that found 
where no calcium carbonate was added. 

Since the samples used in the foregoing experiment were first digested at an 
elevated temperature and then filtered and leached at ordinary laboratory tem¬ 
perature, as was recommended by Hissink, it seemed desirable to determine 
w'hether this preliminary digestion influenced the results. Accordingly 
another exp)eriment was made with the same soil in w'hich the preliminary' di¬ 
gestion was made at room temperature. In all other respects the same tech¬ 
nique was employed as in the previous experiment. The results are recorded 
in table 3. It will be noted that the temperature factor materially affected 
the solubility of calcium carbonate, but had no appreciable effect on the re¬ 
placement of calcium. 
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By calculation it was found that the solubility of calcium carbonate was 
0.098 gm. a liter in the first experiment (heated to 70°C.) and 0.062 gm. a liter 
in the second experiment (room terfiperature). Each of these quantities 
exceeds the theoretical solubility of calcium carbonate in normal sodium chlor¬ 
ide solution. Without going into a theoretical discussion of this fact it seemed, 
possible that different results might be obtained with soils which contain cal¬ 
cium carbonate naturally. 

Accordingly samples of three different calcareous soils consisting of 25 gm. 
each were digested at 70°C. over night with 250 cc. of neutral N NaCl. The 
soil and solution were then quantitatively transferred to a filter and leached 


TABLE 3 

Effect of CaCOi on the determination of replaceable Ca by the Hissink method {room temperature) 


SAMPLE 

ICnXIEQinVALENTS Ca PEE 100 Gif. SOIL 

1 

First 400 cc. j 

Second 400 cc. i 

DitTcrence 

Soil alone. 

8.40 

0.00 

8.40 

Soil 4 - 2J per cent CaCOa. 

13.45 

3.81 

9.64 


TABLE 4 


The solution of CaCOi by normal NaCl under the conditions of the Uissink method 


SOIL NUMBEB 

MILLIEQUn'ALENTS PEI 100 GM. SOIL 

First liter 

Second liter 

COi 

COi 

Ca 

709 


1.32 

1.28 

709 


1.32 

1.28 

534 

2.72 

2.76 

3.44 

534 

2.64 

2.76 

3.28 

8563 

3.20 

2.40 

3.56 

8563 

3.24 

2.28 

3.16 


until two liters of leachate had been obtained. The amounts of carbonate 
dissolved in the first and second liters, respectively, were determined by titrat¬ 
ing 500 cc. with OA N H 2 SO 4 , methyl orange being used as indicator. The 
calcium content of the second liter was also determined. The results, cor¬ 
rected for water-soluble carbonate, are shown in table 4. 

It will be noted that the amount of carbonate found in the first liter of leach¬ 
ate from two of the soils is slightly in excess of that found in the second liter. 
If an elevated temperature had not been used in the preliminarj*^ digestion, it 
is probable that less carbonate would have appeared in the first liter of the 
leachate. With soils 534 and 8563 the second liter contained slightly more 
calcium than carbonate. It is probable, as was pointed out by Turner (16) 
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and Tjurin (15), that not all of the exchangeable calcium will be replaced by 
leaching 25 gm, of a highly calcareous soil with 11. of iV NaCl solution. 

The preceding data indicate that, should a greater amount of calcium car¬ 
bonate be dissolved by the first liter of sodium chloride solution than by the 
second, the error thus introduced into the calcium data might be compensated 
for to some extent by the fact that not quite all of the exchangeable calcium 
is replaced by the first liter. Hence, upon subtracting the quantity of calcium 
found in the second liter from that in the first, approximately accurate figures 
for replaceable calcium may be obtained. 

The next exj)eriment was made with the alcoholic barium chloride method as 
proposed by Magistad and Burgess. Ten-gram samples of the same carbonate- 
free soil that was used in the experiments reported in table 2 were digested at 
room temperature with 2()0 cc. of the barium chloride reagent both with and 
without the addition of calcium carbonate. After occasional shaking for two 
hours the soil was transferred to a filter and leached until 800 cc. of leachate had 


TABLE 5 

Replaceable Ca as determined by the alcoholic-BaCh method of Magistad and Burgess 


SAICPLC j 

1 

inULIEQUn'ALENTS Ca PEE 100 GU. son. 

First 400 cc. 

Second 400 cc. 

Difference 

Soil alone. | ! 

8.34 

0.00 

8.34 

'1 

8.44 

0.00 

8.44 

f! 

9.88 

1.25 

8.63 

Soil -f- 2J per cent CaCOj. 

9.84 

1 1.30 

8.54 

li 

! 9.78 

1.35 

8.43 


been obtained. Both the first and second 400-cc. portions of the filtrate were 
analyzed for calcium by the method as outlined by Magistrad and Burgess. 
The results are given in table 5, By subtracting the quantity of calcium found 
in the second 4(X) cc. of leachate from that of the first, approximately correct 
figures for replaceable calcium were obtained. These data indicate that by 
making a correction for the dissolved carbonate this method gives reasonably 
accurate results. Comparison of the data reported in tables 3 and 5 reveals 
that the solubility of calcium carbonate is considerably greater in an aqueous 
solution of sodium chloride than in alcoholic barium chloride. 

Inasmuch as the method of Magistad and Burgess entails considerable 
analytical detail in the separation of calcium from barium, the use of an alco¬ 
holic solution of potassium chloride was suggested. Accordingly, 10-gm. 
samples of the soil used'^n the previous exj^eriment, both with and without the 
addition of calcium carbonate, were digested at room temperature for one 
hour with 200 cc. of 0.2 N KCl dissolved in 63 per cent ethyl alcohol. The 
suspensions were then filtered and the soil was leached until 800 cc. of leachate 
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had been obtained. Calcium was determined in the first and second 400-cc. 
portions of the leachate. The results are given in table 6 . 

Comparison of the data reported in tables 5 and 6 shows that the solubility 
of calcium carbonate is slightly lower in alcoholic potassium chloride than in 
alcoholic barium chloride. Subtracting the quantity of calcium found in 
the second 400 cc. from that in the first, gives good agreemnnt between the 
values. 

The foregoing exp>eriments suggest that approximately accurate determina¬ 
tions of replaceable calcium can be made in calcareous soil by several different 
methods, provided, however, that other easily decomposable or soluble cal¬ 
cium compounds are not present. With soils which contain easily soluble 
silicates of calcium or gypsum, no method is known to the writers by which 
it is possible to determine the replaceable calcium. Since calcium carbonate 
is only slightly soluble in alcoholic potassium chloride, it is possible that the 
silicates of calcium are also quite insoluble in this solutioif. If this be the case, 


TABLE 6 

Replaceable Ca as determined with alcoholic KCl 


SAMPLE 

lOLUEQUn'ALSNT? Ca PEI 100 CM. SOU. 

First 400 cc. 

Second 400 cc. 

Difference 


Soil alone.| 


0.00 

0.10 

8.30 

8.10 

Soil -h 2J per cent CaCOa.| 



8.33 

8.51 


then this method would be applicable to all soils except those which contain 
gypsum. 

By determining the replaceable potassium and sodium by the use of an am¬ 
monium salt, the replaceable calcium with alcoholic potassium chloride or 
barium chloride, and the total content of replaceable bases by the NH 4 ab¬ 
sorption method (discussed more fully in the second part of this paper) it is 
possible to determine the replaceable magnesium by difference. 

DETERMINATION OE BASE-EXCHANGE CAPACTTY BY THE NH4-ABSORPTION 

METHOD 

“Base-exchange capacity,” as we use the term, refers to the total quantity 
of cations which the soil is capable of holding in a form that is replaceable by, 
and stable in, neutral solutions of calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, 
and ammonium salts. 

'fhe Hissink (5) method for the determination of the base-exchange capacity 
first determines the replaceable bases and then determines the content of re¬ 
placeable H ions by a special method. The sum of the quantities found, ex- 
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pressed as milliequivalents, represents the base-exchange capacity (T), His- 
sink's method (5) for determining the H ion involves the treatment of the soil 
with an excess of barium hydroxide. Hissink ( 6 ) holds that the replaceable 
bases are present in the soil as salts of weak acids and that the salts hydrolyze 
to some extent when brought into contact with water. Consequently these 
salts can be completely saturated with a strong base, such as calcium, only in 
regions of high alkalinity (pH 10 or more). This view may be theoretically 
sound. It seems to be of doubtful value in connection with soil investigations, 
however, for the base-exchange material probably neither was formed under 
conditions of high alkalinity, nor do such conditions exist in ordinary soils. 
Acid soils become alkaline when an amount of barium equivalent to Hissink^s 
T-S values is added, but the same is true of colloidal silica and many other 
substances. 

When we consider that, in addition to the base-exchange material, other soil 
substances, such as silica, the oxides of iron and aluminum, and various primar>' 
and secondary minerals, are able to absorb barium hydroxide, and the barium 
hydroxide thus absorbed is readily brought back into solution upon leaching 
with a neutral salt solution, it is evident that the determination of the barium 
that has been absorbed from barium hydroxide does not give reliable evidence 
as to the replaceability of the absorbed barium. 

Several years ago Kelley and Brown (7) proposed the NH4- absorption 
method for the determination of the base-exchange capacity. According to 
this method the soil is first saturated with NH 4 and then the absorbed NH 4 
is determined. Formerly ammonium chloride was used to saturate the soil 
with NH4. Since it is not possible to effect complete replacement of H ions* 
by ordinary leaching with ammonium chloride, Kelley and Brown ( 8 ) later 
recommended the preliminary treatment of acid soils w ith an excess of barium 
hydroxide. Their method is based on the principle that all of the replaceable 
bases of a soil, whether it be completely saturated w ith base or only partially 
so, can be replaced by NH4. 

A number of other methods for the determination of base-exchange capacity, 
either directly or indirectly, have been proposed, but inasmuch as the princi¬ 
ples involved do not differ materially from those of the Hissink and the Kelley 
and Brown methods, they wdll not be discussed here. 

The principles underl>dng the NH 4 -absorption method appear to be reason¬ 
ably sound. The total NH 4 -absorbing capacity of a soil is a quantity w’hich 
probably has as much agricultural significance as Hissink’s (T) v^lue, and, per¬ 
haps most important of all, this quantity gives a measure of total exchangeable 
ions, as ordinarily understood. Hence its determination makes it possible to 
distinguish between solution and decomposition processes, on the one hand, and 
replacement reactions, on the other. 

• The term ^‘replaceable H ion,’* as used here and henceforth in this paper, refers to the 
quantity that is equivalent to the amount of barium hydroxide necessary to bring a soU to 
pH 7.0. 
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The advantages of ammonium salts over the other neutral salts that have 
been recommended are: NH 4 does not occur to any important extent in the 
natural soil; the absorbed and therefore replaceable NH4 can be determined 
readily and accurately; NH4 probably does not form insoluble compounds with 
components of the soil other than the exchange complex. Such substances, 
for example, as the addition compounds that are formed by an excess of cal¬ 
cium hydroxide or barium hydroxide, the precipitation products that may 
occur naturally or are readily formed artificially in alkali soils, and the inter¬ 
mediate and unstable products of weathering that occur in the relatively im¬ 
mature soils of semiarid regions, do not form insoluble compounds with NH4. 

The results of special investigations with reference to the completeness of 
replacement of cations by NH4 and the precise determination of the absorbed 
NH4 are presented in the following pages. 

Efect of time of digestion 

Kelley and Brown (7) found that preliminary digestion of the soil with am¬ 
monium chloride at 70®C., followed by leaching with ammonium chloride 


TABLE 7 

Efect of time of digestion on the amount of NH 4 absorbed from ammonium acetate 


1 

TIJOE or DIGESTION 

llILLIEOnVALENIS NHl ABSOBBED EEB 100 CM- SOa 

20 minutes 

, 26.25 

15 hours 

28.96 

60 hours 

29.72 

72 hours 

29.44 


solution, brought about the absorption of a greater amount of NH 4 than mere 
leaching at room temperature. To determine the effect of more prolonged 
heating, 10-gm. samples of a neutral, carbonate-free soil, were digested with 
250 cc. of neutral N CHaCOONHi (ammonium acetate) at 70®C. for periods 
of 20 minutes, 15, 60, and 72 hours. The soils were then filtered and leached 
until a volume of 400 cc. had been obtained. After removing the electrolyte 
by washing with methyl alcohol the absorbed NH 4 was determined by aera¬ 
tion.'* The results are reported in table 7. These data show that complete 
replacement was not effected when the digestion was limited to 20 minutes 
but became approximately complete within 15 hours. 

Replacement of H ions 

Inasmuch as complete replacement of H ions is not effected by ordinary 
leaching with ammonium chloride, Kelley and Brown (8) recommended the 
preliminary treatment of the soil with an excess of barium hydroxide as a 

^ A modification of the well-known aeration method for the determination of NH 4 in soils 
has been worked out by A. P. Vanselow of this laboratory. This method has been used in 
all of the work reported in this paper. 
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means of replacing the H ions with barium, thus bringing the soil into a state 
of complete base saturation. Recently Schollenberger (14) suggested the use 
of ammonium acetate in place of ammonium chloride. Among other advan¬ 
tages, this salt will effect more complete removal of replaceable H ions than will 
ammonium chloride. That acetates will replace more H ions under ordinary" 
leaching conditions than the corresponding chlorides is well known. Parker 
(13) has recently shown that the amounts of replaceable H ions, as determined 
by titrating acid soils to pH 7.0 with barium hydroxide and by the barium ace¬ 
tate method, are practically identical. His data suggest that complete re¬ 
placement of H ions might be effected by leaching with neutral ammonium 
acetate solution. 

In order to study this point, a comparison was made on a series of soils of 
the amounts of NH 4 absorbed from ammonium acetate both wdth and without 
preliminary* treatment of the sample with barium hydroxide. With the barium 


TAI.LE 8 

AV/i absorbed from ammoitum ardate unth attd without preliminary Ba{OH )2 treatment 




MiU4Egt'ivALE>rrs NH 4 absorbed per 100 CM. son. 

son. 

Pll 

Without preliminary 
treatment 

Treated with Ba(OH)s 

4M* 

3.65 

29.66 

30.48 

7576 

4.77 

61.45 

62.11 

3252 ! 

5.1^ 

7.98 

8.43 

7526 J 

5.30 

46.71 

46.74 

U<)52 i 

5.15 

1 15.26 

16.51 

m 2 ! 

7 41 

15.93 i 

15.77 

7891 * 

7.72 ! 

3.33 

3.45 

7575 

5.80 , 

108.90 

115.15 


* This sample had first been leached with 0.05 x HCl. 


hydroxide treated scries, 10-gm, samples were digested with 100 cc. of 0.1 X 
Ba(OH )2 for 24 hours. The soils were then filtered and taken up with 100 
cc. of neutral .V CH 3 COONH 4 . These suspensions were digested at 70®C. 
for 15 hours, filtered, and leached until the leachate was free from calcium 
and barium. The excess of ammonium acetate was washed out with methyl 
alcohol and the absorbed XH 4 w’as determined by aeration. The same general 
technique was used with the other series. The results are given in table 8. 
With the exception of a peaty soil, 7575, the results of the two series are in 
reasonably close agreement. They are in harmony with Parker^s (13) data. 
Whether the slight increases in absorbed NH4 incident to barium hydroxide 
treatment of the samples, w ere occasioned by the replacement of small quanti¬ 
ties of H ions that w*ere not replaced directly by NH4, or to the synthesis, under 
the influence of barium hydroxide, of a compound possessing base-exchange 
properties, or to some other factor, is not known. In any case it appears that 
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for all practical purposes neutral ammonium acetate will replace the H ions 
completely without preliminary treatment of the soil with barium hydroxide. 

Eject of calcium carbonate on the absorption of NHi 

In view of the high solubility of calcium carbonate in ammonium acetate, it 
is possible that the calcium-ion concentration produced by the solution of 
calcium carbonate might be sufficient to prevent the complete replacement of 
exchangeable calcium by NH 4 . To test this point, different quantities of cal¬ 
cium acetate were added to a series of normal ammonium acetate solutions 
and these solutions were then employed in the determination using a carbonate- 
free soil. The results reported in table 9 show that a concentration of 10 p.p.m. 
calcium exerts no measurable influence on the absorption of NH 4 from a normal 


TABLE 9 

Influence of Ca ions on absorption of NUa by soils 


Cai N SOLUTION 


MILLIEQUIV'ALENTS KHl ABSOEBED PEE 100 CU. SOIL 

p.p.m. 

0 


28.96 

5 


28.70 

10 


29.22 

500 


26.44 

1,000 

i 

25.90 


T.\BLE 10 

Influence of CaCOi on 

the absorption of SHa 

PEE CENT CaCOi ADDED TO SOIL 


lilLUEQUIVALENTS NH« ABSOEBED PEE 100 CIX SOIL 

0.00 


28.96 

0.09 


29.08 

2,91 


29.28 

4.75 


26.83 

6.55 


25.82 


solution of ammonium acetate, but that concentrations of 500 and 1,000 
p.p.m. do exert some effect. 

In another experiment varying quantities of purified c.p. calcium carbonate 
were added to 10-gm. samples of a neutral carbonate-free soil. The samples 
were then treated with normal ammonium acetate in the usual way. The 
absorbed NH 4 is reported in table 10. These data demonstrate that calcium 
carbonate, if present in relatively large amount, may interfere with the re¬ 
placement of calcium and therefore affect the accuracy of the results. In 
order to guard against this possibility the sample should be leached with am¬ 
monium acetate until the leachate is practically free from calcium. 

Before making a direct determination of the absorbed NH 4 it is, of course, 
necessary to remove the occluded ammonium salts. For some time we have 
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leached out the ammonium salts with methyl alcohol, using the Nessler test 
to determine the end point. In connection with studies on this point it was 
found that the methyl alcohol leachate continued to give an appreciable test 
for NH 4 indefinitely. In an effort to determine whether this continued test 
for NH 4 represented traces of electrolyte still remaining in the soil or the loss 
of NH4 split off from the exchange complex, the following study was made: 

Six 10-gm. samples of a neutral soil were digested and leached with normal neutral ammon¬ 
ium chloride in the usual way. They were then washed with 200 cc. of double-distilled methyl 
alcohol. At this point the leachate gave only a faint test for NH4. Three of the samples 
were then washed with an additional 500 cc. of methyl alcohol. NBU was then determined in 
all the soil samples by the aeration method. NH 4 and chlorine determinations were also 
made in the last 500 cc. of washings. 

The results are given in table 11. These data indicate fairly conclusively 
that NH4 may be lost from the exchange complex by washing with an excess 
of methyl alcohol. Inasmuch as the alcohol teachings were perfectly clear, 


T.\BLE 11 

Loss of NUa from soil by prolonged washing with methyl alcohol 


1 

VOLUME Of METHYL 
ALCOHOL USED 

MILLIEQUIV'ALENTS PEE 100 CM. SOa 

1 1 

NHi absorbed 

1 1 

! NH* in last 500 cc. of 

1 washings 1 

Chlorine in last 500 cc, 
of washings 

Ci. 




200 

GO 



200 

! 28.32 



200 

28 57 



700 ! 

27.17 

0.68 

Trace 

7()0 

27.17 

0.80 

Trace 

700 i 

27.27 


Trace 


the loss of NH 4 was probably not due to the passage of colloidal material 
through the filter paper. 

The methyl alcohol used in the foregoing experiment was found to be dis¬ 
tinctly acid. Thus far we have been unable to obtain neutral methyl alcohol 
even by distillation over lime and sodium hydroxide. Apparently the avail¬ 
able supply of this alcohol contains some aldehyde or ketone, which oxidizes 
to an acid in the vapor phase during distillation. When allowed to stand in 
contact with sodium hydroxide for several weeks, the alcohol became brown 
and viscous, indicative of the presence of aldehydes or ketones. 

Further studies upon the losses of NH 4 occasioned by leaching with methyl 
alcohol strongly indicated that the losses noted in the last experiment were due 
to traces of acid in the alcohol. 

To test this point further one quantity of redistilled methyl alcohol was ad¬ 
justed to pH 7.0 with dilute ammonium hydroxide and another with sodium 
hydroxide. These solutions were then used in comparison with the original 
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methyl alcohol. The soil samples were first saturated with NH 4 by leaching 
with ammonium acetate solution and the occluded ammonium acetate was 
then displaced by leaching with neutral ammonium chloride. The electrolyte 
was removed by leaching with the aforementioned supplies of methyl alcohol, 
the chlorine test being used to determine the end point. The results are 
shown in table 12 . 

These data indicate that the loss of NH4, occasioned by the acidity of the 
methyl alcohol, can be overcome by neutralizing the alcohol with ammonium 
hydroxide. The data also indicate that it is not permissible to neutralize the 


TABLE 12 

Influence of pH of methyl alcohol upon the determination of the absorbed Nlh 


pH or ALCOHOL 

VOLUICE OF LE.\CHIKCS 

lULUF.Qlm'ALE^^^s XH* absorbed 
PER 100 CM SOIL 

5.2 

CC. j 

300 

28.9 

7.0 (neutralized j 

220 1 

31.3 

with NH 4 OH) 



7.0 (neutralized 

300 j 

31.9 

with NH 4 OH) 



7.0 (neutralized 

500 1 

31.5 

with NH 4 OH) 



7.0 (neutralized 

400 j 

28.0 

with NaOH) 

t 

I 



TABLE 13 

HHi absorbed by soil as determined by making correction for the electrolyte left in the soil 
Milliequivalents per 100 gm, soil 


TOTAL NH4 


NH* AS NH4CI j DirrrREscF, «• NIL absorbed 


44.73 

45.62 

50.40 


13.42 ! 31.31 

14.50 , 31.12 

19.20 } 31.20 


alcohol with sodium hydroxide, for the sodium ions thus introduced into the 
solution may replace a part of the absorbed NH4. 

In order to eliminate the necessity for leaching with methyl alcohol, an ex¬ 
periment was made to determine the amount of electrolyte that is left in the 
soil after it has been saturated with NH4. Where ammonium chloride is used, 
determinations of NH4 and chlorine in the sample make it possible to estimate 
the amount of NH4 that is held in exchangeable form without the necessity of 
leaching out the electrolyte. 

The samples, after treatment with the ammonium salt, were transferred 
directly to Kjeldahl flasks and NH4 was determined by aeration. The amount 
found obviously included both the absorbed NH4 and that present as ammo- 
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nium chloride. After the aeration was complete the contents of the flasks were 
acidified with nitric acid and chlorine determinations were made. By sub¬ 
tracting the NH 4 equivalent of the chlorine from the total NH 4 found, the ab¬ 
sorbed NH4 is obtained. The data are reported in table 13. The close 
agreement between the results obtained by this method and those obtained 
by washing out the electrolyte with methyl alcohol adjusted to pH 7.0 with 
ammonium hydroxide, indicates that either method may be used with 
confidence. 

As has already been stated, the absorbed NH4 was determined by the aera¬ 
tion method. Sp^x:ial experiments made to test the accuracy of this method 
have shown that it permits of practically complete recovery of the absorbed 
NH4. Under the conditions of this method the organic nitrogen comp>ounds 
are not odidized to NH4, whereas more or less oxidation may take place when 
distillation methods are used. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The determination of the replaceable bases of soils is not highly exact. The 
results are likely to be complicated by solubility and decomposition processes, 
which take place between the solutions used and various constituents of the 
soil. Such constituents are probably most important in relatively immature 
soils of dry climates. 

The Hissink sodium chloride method, the alcoholic barium chloride method 
of Magistad and Burgess, and the method involving the use of alcoholic po¬ 
tassium chloride all give reasonably accurate results for the determination of 
replaceable calcium in calcareous soils, provided other soluble or decomposable 
calcium compounds are absent from the sample. If the soil contains such 
comjwunds it is probable that the replaceable calcium cannot be determined 
accurately by any method. 

The base-exchange capacity of the soil can be determined by digesting and 
leaching the sample with normal ammonium acetate solution. This solution 
brings about approximately complete replacement of the H ions without the 
necessity of treating the sample with an excess of alkali. It was found that 
methyl alcohol is useful for the removal of the occluded electrolyte but that it 
is necessary to employ as nearly neutral methyl alcohol as possible. If the 
methyl alcohol is acid, its H ions may replace more or less of the absorbed NH4 
and thus introduce an appreciable error. The absorbed XH 4 can be accurately 
determined by aeration in the presence of sodium carbonate. 
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Attempts to modify the pathogenicity or symbiotic activity of Rhizobium 
radicicolum have generally met with failure. It has never been satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the root-nodule bacteria can be modified to grow on the 
rootlets of non-legumes. Cross inoculation between legume groups has been 
recorded but the possibility of e.xtending the power of cross inoculation, if 
jiresent, or of causing it to develop, if absent, beyond the natural limits of the 
strain of Rhizobium radicicolum has not been satisfactorily demonstrated (3). 
It is obvious that if cross inoculation between legumes cannot be induced or 
increased, it is useless to attempt inoculation of non-legumes with legume 
organisms. 

In increasing the virulence of animal pathogens various procedures are 
followed. Growing the organism on the blood of the host, injecting the organ¬ 
ism into tissues where it is less subject to the natural immunity of the host, or 
injecting massive doses to reduce the resistance of the host or exhaust its 
defensive mechanism, frequently results in the development of increased viru¬ 
lence. B\- these methods it is possible to cause non-pathogenic organisms to 
acquire some degree of pathogenicity, and pathogenic organisms which have 
lost their virulence to regain it. The degree of increase in pathogenicity is 
limited to a greater or less e.ttent according to the species. Both the factors 
of adaptation and selection take part in the changes that occur. That Rhizo¬ 
bium radicicolum can be modified by exposure and selection has been demon¬ 
strated by Burke and Burkey (1). 

Similar methods were applied by the authors in attempting cross inoculation 
between the different groups of legumes. It was also considered that if 
failure of cross inoculation depended on the inhibition of heterologous organ¬ 
isms by the plant juice this inhibitory factor might be utilized as a means of 
identifying strains. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Nodule producing organisms were isolated from nodules on the rootlets of 
red clover (group 1), vetch (group 4), and alfalfa (group 2). To eliminate 
existing variations as an interfering factor, in making isolations from the 
nodules several tx’pical colonies were selected and a composite stock culture 
was made from tliem. Each strain isolated produced nodules on the homolo¬ 
gous but not on the heterologous legumes. 

407 
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The legume seeds were inoculated and planted, and the plants were kept 
under observation for three months or longer in many cases. In some cases 
nodules were produced in 21 days. The method of growing the plants was that 
of Garman and Didlake (2). Uninoculated seeds were planted as controls. 
Each inoculation was in triplicate. 

Experiment 1 

The object of experiment 1 was to determine the effect of exposure to heterol¬ 
ogous legume extract on the specificity of strains of Rhizobium radicicolum. 

An alfalfa extract was prepared by grinding alfalfa roots in distilled water 
and sterilizing by filtering through a Berkefeld filter. The filtrate was 
clear, yellowish, and transparent. 

The vetch and red clover strains of Rhizobium radicicolum were grown on this 
medium for three months. Transplants were made every two weeks. The 
medium was favorable, as the organisms produced heavy growths. This 
favors the view that failure to produce nodules on heterologous legumes is 
not due to any inhibitory action of the plant juice. In order to avoid intro¬ 
ducing any unnecessary changes, the plant juice used in this experiment was 
not sterilized by heat. 

The vetch and red clover strains were next placed on alfalfa seeds and these 
planted and examined as previously described. As controls, vetch and red 
clover seeds were inoculated and planted as well as uninoculated seeds. The 
inoculated alfalfa seedlings failed to develop nodules. The vetch and red 
clover seedlings developed nodules. All other seedlings failed to develop 
nodules. 

The results obtained favor the view that the nodule-forming character of 
Rhizobium radicicolum is highly group specific and not readily modified by 
exposure to the plant juice of a legume from another group. The experiment 
was repeated with various modifications in the technique used. The alfalfa 
root extract was added to equal parts of Ashby's medium and the organism 
grown on this. Extracts were made from the leaves and stems. Extracts 
from leaves, stems, and roots were sterilized by heat instead of by filtrations. 
In ho case did prolonged growth on these extracts alter the nodule-production 
character of the vetch and red clover strains. 

Since prolonged exposure to alfalfa extract failed to alter the specificity of 
red clover and vetch strains, these strains were exposed to living tissue. It 
was hoped that this experiment would determine whether the nodule-forming 
requirements of the strains can be modified by this method and whether 
failure to form nodules on heterologous legumes is due to the inhibitory action 
of the plant tissue. 


Experiment 2 

The object of experiment 2 was to determine the effect of exposure to living 
plant tissue on the specificity of strains of Rhizobium radicicolum. 
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Well-developed alfalfa plants with a stalk about one-half inch in diameter 
and without nodules were removed from the soil and washed thoroughly. The 
roots were sterilized in a 1:1,000 mercuric chloride solution for 15 minutes. 
They were then washed in several changes of sterile water and placed in flasks 
containing a nutrient solution. A cotton wrapping about the stalk at the 
mouth of the flask prevented contamination. 

The nutrient solution remained sterile, indicating a satisfactory technique. 
The plants were now removed from the flasks and a ‘‘A’’ shaped cut was made 
through the outer layer of the root. The flap was loosened, a loopful of culture 
inserted, and the flap pressed into position. Two alfalfa plants were thus 
inoculated with the vetch strain and two with the red clover strain of nodule- 
forming organisms. The alfalfa plants were returned to the flasks and kept 
for three months. The “A’’-shaped incision was above the nutrient solution, 
which remained sterile. The plants were then removed, the “A^’-shaped flaps 
again loosened, and cultures made. In each case the strain inoculated was 
isolated in pure culture. Each strain was tested for nodule production of the 
homolgous legume and on alfalfa. In each case the strain produced nodules 
on the homologous legume but not on alfalfa. 

The results obtained indicate that specific nodule formation of strains of 
Rhizobium radicicolum is not readily modified by exposure to living plant tissue. 
This and the preceding experiment also indicate that failure to produce nodules 
is not due to any bactericidal action of the plant tissue. Bacteriostatic action 
may occur in the living tissue but since none occurred in fresh plant extract 
and the organism survived for a long time in living tissue, we must consider 
that such action, if present, is slight. 

In our experiment, we attempted to modify only the nodule-producing or¬ 
ganism. Since nodule formation depends on both the legume and the bacteria, 
positive results might be obtained by modifying both at the same time. The 
practical value of artificially modifying the legume plant is obscure. Natural 
modifications do occur in nature and the duplication of these experimentally 
to determine the possibility of cross inoculation is worthy of attention. 

The possibility of separating the different strains of Rhizobium radUicolum 
by the rate of growth in legume extract was considered. Experiment 1 demon¬ 
strated that little, if any, bacteriostatic action for heterologous strains was 
present in legume extract. The following experiment was designed to deter¬ 
mine this more accurately. 


Experiment 3 

The object of experiment 3 was to determine the comparative rate of growth 
of strains of Rhizobium radicicolum in homologous and heterologous legume 
extract. 

Extracts of red clover, vetch, and alfalfa \vere prepared by macerating the 
roots in w’ater and sterilizing by filtering through a Berkefeld filter. A 
sample of each extract w^as inoculated with red clover, vetch, and alfalfa strains 
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of Rhizobium radicicolum. The cultures were examined after 12, 24, and 30 
hours. No differences between the rate of growth in the homologous and heter¬ 
ologous extracts could be detected. 

The red clover strain cultures showed definite growth in 12 hours, the alfalfa 
strain in 24 hours, and the vetch strain in 30 hours. Other cultures were 
obtained and tested for rate of growth to determine whether certain strains 
consistently grew more rapidly in legume extract. The results, given in 
table 1, are not definite. They indicate some variation in rate of growth be¬ 
tween strains and between different cultures of the same strain. A\Tiether 
this difference can be utilized to separate strains remains to be determined. 


TABLE 1 

Rate of growth of strains in legume extracts and in plain broth 


STKAIN, BU&SILL 

VETCH EXTEACT 

lEO CLOVES SXTSACT 

ALFALFA EXTSACT 

PLAIN BSOTH 

CLASSIFICATION 

12 

24 

30 



HQH 



KB 

12 

24 

30 


hours 

hours 

hours 



mm 




hours 

hours 

hours 


xt 

XX 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


1 Wis. 

X 

XX 


X 

XX 

. . . 

X 

XX 


X 

XX 

. . . 

1 W.S.C. 

X 

X 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


2* 

— 

X 

XX 

— 

X 

XX 

■— 

X ^ 

XX 

— I 

X 

XX 

2* 

X 

XX 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


X 

XX 


2 Wis. 

X 

XX ' 


X 

XX 

. .. 

X 

XX 


X 

XX 

. . . 

2 W.S.C. 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

4^ 

— 

— 

X 

— 


X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

4 Wis, 

— 

X 

X 


X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

4 W.S.C. 

' — 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 


X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

5 Wis. 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 


— 


5 W.S.C. 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 


X 

6 W.S.C. 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

1 

X 


* Isolated for these experiments. Wis. Obtained from the University of Wisconsin. 
W.S.C. Washington State College laboratory cultures, 
t z indicates faint growth; zz, heavy growth. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Legume tissue and extract do not have bactericidal action on heterologous 
strains of Rhizobium radicicolum. The extract alone does not have bacterio¬ 
static action and probably the tissue does not. 

Exposure to heterologous legume (issue and extract does not cause strains 
of Rhizobium radicicolum to change their specificity. Cross inoculation between 
certain of the legume groups is not made possible by this method. Whether 
the symbiotic activity of a strain for homologous legumes can be increased 
by exposure to plant juice or living plant tissue was not determined. It is 
probable that the limit of symbiotic activity of any strain depends upon ex¬ 
posure resulting in increased adaptation to the host and selection of the most 
active cells. 
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Different strains and different cultures of the same strain vary in their rate 
of growth in legume extract. The rate of growth in homologous and heterol¬ 
ogous legume extract is the same. Whether the rate of growth of different 
strains varies sufficiently to be useful in identification is unknown. 
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The method of separating crystalloids from colloids by diffusion, accelerated 
by an electric current, is well known in colloid chemistry. The literature on 
the subject has been summed uj) by Humfeld and Alben (2). The application 
of this principle to soil problems is chiell}* due to Mattson, whose work on 
elcctrodialyzed clays is well known. He has shown, for instance, that ex¬ 
changeable bases in soils can be determined by this method, and the results 
obtained agree with those obtained by neutral salt displacement. 

The Mattson cell consists of three compartments scjiarated by a semiperme- 
able membrane, such as parchment. The colloidal solution is placed in the 
mid<lle section, and the outside ones are filled with distilled water. One of the 
outside sections contains a platinum gauze anode, and the other a copper or 
nickel cathode. When a iiotential difference of 20 to 200 volts is applied at 
these electrodes, the exchangeable bases collect as hydroxides in the cathode 
compartment, and can be determined by simple titration. 

liradfield, who confirmed Mattson’s results (1), introduced a two-compart- 
ment cell consisting of an alundum extraction thimble, which is supported by a 
nickel catliode suspemied in a specially constructed glass cell with a side arm. 
Tlie platinum foil anode is placed on the inside of the alundum thimble. By a 
constant-level arrangement that maintains a ilow of water, the exchangeable 
bases that appear in the cathode are continuously removed. The electro- 
dialysis is continued until the dialysate gives no coloration with phenophthalein. 

While working on similar lines, it appeared to the author that the technique 
could be further simplified to make possible the employment of the method for 
routine work in soil laboratories. With that object in view, two apparatuses, 
A and B, were devised and are described in the following. As will be seen later, 
they are based on a slightly different principle from the one hitherto employed, 
and for the sake of convenience of reference the name “Electrofiltration’’ is 
proposed. 


APPARATUS A 

Apparatus A is shown in figure 1. It consists of a glass cylinder (about 2.5 
inches in diameter), a perforated copper disc provided with a screw for electrical 
connections, and a glass funnel provided with a flange, fitting exactly against 
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the flange of the cylinder. Attached to the perforated disc are two copper 
rings with diameter slightly greater than the flanges of the funnel and the cylin¬ 
der, and in which the latter fit snugly. A filter paper (preferably Watman 
50) is placed on the copper disc and the flange of the cylinder is dipped 



Fig. 1. Diagkam or ELECTRoniTRAHON Apparatus A 

into molten wax; after the excess wax is shaken off, the cylinder is attached 
to the disc with the filter paper interposed between. The flange of the funnel 
is also dipped into molten wax and attached to the other side of the disc. The 
flanges of the cylinder and funnel are then clamped together by brass rings 
provided with thumb screws (not shown in the diagram). Later it was found 
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preferable to have rubber washers attached to the flanges of the cylinder and 
the funnel. 

The cathode is the copper disc, and the anode a platinum wire gauze. 
Attached to the wooden lid holding the anode is a U-tube for circulating cold 
water when the apparatus is running. The electrodes are connected to the 
electric main, and the current density is kept below 0.5 ampere by a lamp 
resistance. The current flowing through the apparatus is further regulated by 
moving the anode up or down as required. The apparatus can be left running 
overnight because when the level of water goes down below the anode the 
current is automatically shut off. Ten to twenty grams of the soil can be 
used at a time and the filtration is fairly rapid, for the tendency of the soil 
colloids is to move upward toward the anode, therefore there is no risk of the 
filter paper being clogged. 

When the level of the water goes down, more is poured in, therefore a con¬ 
stant-level device was not found necessary. In fact the apparatus can be left 
to take care of itself after being started, and water filled in again when the first 
lot has more or less filtered through. The filtrate is collected all together or in 
several lots and titrated for total bases. It is better to back-titrate after add¬ 
ing excess of standard acid, as suggested by Bradfield. WTien the filtrate gives 
no color with phcnolphthalein all the e.xchangeable bases have been removed. 
The anode is lifted along with the cooling device when the experiment is over. 
The apparatus can be dismantled, hot water being used for dislodging the wax, 
and can be reassembled in about 10 minutes. 

It might be noted that there is no limit to the size of the apparatus. P'rom 
a specimen jar 6 inches in diameter and with the base knocked off, the top of a 
vacuum desiccator, and a fierforated brass disc having raised rims, an electro¬ 
filtration apparatus was assembled, with the help of rubber washers and suit¬ 
able clamps, which worked quite satisfactorily, and could deal with about 500 
gm. of soil at a time. Two U-tubes were used for cooling in this case. 

APPARATUS B 

Apparatus B, shown cliagrammatically in figure 2, is much simpler, and very 
suitable for preparing soils free from e.xchangeable bases. It consists of a glass 
funnel and a perforated copjKT cone, which serves as the cathode. The anode 
is a platinum gauze (a platinum wire shaped into a coil serves equally well) 
attached to a glass tube, held in a wooden cover which also holds a V-shaped 
glass tube (not shown in the diagram) for circulating water. A filter paper is 
fitted into the copper cone as in ordinary filtration, and after the cone is filled 
with soil suspension the electrodes are connected with the electric main as in 
apparatus A. 

Instead of a stout perforated cone, a nickel or copper gauze shaped like a 
cone can be used. A stout filter paper is preferable, but almost any brand can 
be used. The amount of soil that can be treated at a time depends on the size 
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of the apparatus, for which there is no limit. Sometimes the filtration is too 
rapid, and a stop-cock attached to the funnel is required to regulate the flow. 

A battery of half a dozen electrofilters can be conveniently run, thus effect¬ 
ing a great saving of time for routine work. 



ESTIMATION OF EXaiANv;EABLE BASES IN SOILS 

A very useful application of the electrofiltration method lies in the estimation 
of exchangeable bases in soils. It must be recognized, however, that only in 
the case of soils free from calcium carbonate, will the method give results 
identical to those obtained by neutral salt reaction. It is necessary that in the 
application of such methods we should differentiate between exchangeable 
bases and free bases present as carbonates. The removal of the latter by the 
neutral salt reaction methods, is purely a solubility effect, whereas in electro- 
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filtration or electrodialysis the reaction is electrochemical, and a greater amount 
of the carbonates is removed from the soil. 

In table 1 are given the total bases removed in successive hours by electro¬ 
filtration (apparatus A), from a number of soils. The current was about 0.2 
ampere and the weight of the soil 10 gm. in every case. 

It will be seen from table 1 that the time required for the removal of bases by 
electrofiltration depends on the nature of the soil: soils 1 and 2 are calcarious 
and soil 6 is highly acid. The method as it stands, makes no distinction be¬ 
tween exchangeable bases, and free bases present as carbonates. With this 
limitation, the electrofiltration method can be considered a rapid means of 
characterizing soih^ and should afford some useful information regarding soil 
reaction. 


TAHLE 1 

Bases removed by elertroJiUration in successive hours from various soils 


TIUK 



BASES '.MILLrhyl IVALENT^S) »LM0\T:D 


1 

Soil 1 

- 

.Siil 2 

1 

{ Soil 3 

Soil 4 

.^oil 5 

Soil 6 

hours 

1 

; 

4 01 

8 90 

i 8 21 

0 86 

1 40 

0,13 

2 

1 Q8 

2 87 

0 74 

0 47 

0 88 

0 08 


1 46 

2.85 

0 41 

0 18 

0 60 

0.04 

4 

1.84 

0 65 

0 27 

0 06 

0.05 

0.01 

c 

i 1 16 

0 17 

0.15 

0.04 

0 

1 

6 

1 10 

0 84 

• 0.10 i 

i . 1 

! .... 1 


7 

i 1 09 1 

0 20 

0 09 

1 . • . • 

1 j 

.... 


8 

! 0 57 

0 09 

; 0 07 ' 




Q 

0 56 


0 08 




10 

0 42 ' 



;;;; 



11 1 

0 28 


i .... 





KL]:(^rKOFn,TUATU)N AS A MEANS OF DISPERSING SOILS FOR MECHANICAL 

ANALYSIS 

Both Mattson and Bradficld have drawn attention to Uie easy dispersibility 
of clectrodialyzed soil when treated with scxiium hydroxide. A similar con¬ 
clusion was reached by the author from his studies with soils treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid; and it appeared of interest to compare the electro- 
filtration method with other preliminary treatment of the soil for mechanical 
analysis. Forty soils from different parts of India were used for comparison 
with three methods: the electroliltration method, the (XaCFXaOH) method 
develoj'wd by the author (3), and the 0,05 A" HCl method of Puri and Amin (4). 

In the electrofiltration method, the soil is electrofiltered for five or six hours, 
and then transferred with a jet of water to a stout beaker. Then 0.1 N XaOH 
is gradually added till the suspension is alkaline to phenolphthalcin, tested by 
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taking a drop on a tile or by throwing a drop of the indicator on the suspension. 
No shaking is necessary but the suspension is occasionally stirred during the 
course of six hours. 

In the 0.05 N HCl method the soil was washed with 0.05 N HCl till the filtrate 
was free from Ca ions, 0.1 NaOH then being added exactly as above. 

In the (NaCl-NaOH) method, the soil was washed with N NaCl followed by 
leaching with only a small quantity of water. Sodium hydroxide was then 
added to make the suspension alkaline to phenolphthalein, as stated in the 
foregoing. 

The results given in table 2 show that all three methods give closely agreeing 
values for clay, and the choice of any one of them may be a matter of personal 
inclination. 

The mechanical analyses were done by the pipette method, the technique 
described by Puri and Amin (4) being used. All values refer to air-dry soils. 

SUMMARY 

Two forms of electrofiltration apparatus for removing exchangeable bases 
from soil colloids have been described. 

Electrofiltralion can be used as a preliminary treatment of the soil for 
mechanical analysis, and gives closely agreeing values for clay with the (XaCl- 
NaOH) method and the 0.05 .V HCl method, which have already been shown to 
effect complete dispersion of soil colloids. 
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The lack of a close correlation between the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
soils and the growth of {)lanls leads to a consideration of the electrical potential 
relations which may result from the presence in the soil of ions above and 
below hydrogen in the ek^clromotive series. Since many organisms are known 
to absorb selectively, metallic nutrient ions in the same qualitative order as 
they apj>ear in the electromotive series, it ai)i)eared desirable to determine the 
ash constituents of plants ret)resenting the pasture plant associations charac¬ 
teristic of the various soil fertility levels found in \ew’ York pastures. These 
associations and their ecological significance are described in previous papers 
(6, 8j. A more or less characteristic succession of pasture plants accompanies 
the dc[)letion of such soils. The particular s{)ecies which dominates at the 
various fertility levels is often determined by climatic conditions. Kentucky 
bluograss which requires a fertile soil may be followed by redtop in relatively 
dry climates or by Rhode Island bent grass in C(X)ler climates with relatively 
high growing-season rainfall. 

Kentucky bluegra.^s requires a fertile soil, and it is likely to dominate on the 
productive soils. As the soil is depleted, Rhode Island bent grass or redtop 
encroaches iqion the Kentucky bluegrass and may finally dominate. On 
further dejilelion of the soil sweet vernal grass may dominate, and finally 
poverty grass, weeds, and trees represent the dominant type c^f vegetation (81. 

Sl'.l.I'CnoN OF MAnaUAL lOR ANALYSIS 

The sam[)les were taken when the grasses were in full bloom or shortly 
thereafter. The sainjiles of Kentucky blue and sweet vernal grasses were 
collected duilng June and early July. The Rluule Island bent and ^xiverty 
grasses were obtained three or four weeks later, since they do not bloom as 
early as do the Kentucky blue and sweet vernal grasses. When the samples 
of grass were taken the soils on which they were growing were sampled and 
their hydrogen-ion concentrations determined jiotentiomelrically. 

Most of the Kentucky bluegrass samples were taken from Ontario loam, 
which is a limestone soil. Many of the other samples were taken from non¬ 
limestone soils. The Rhode Island bent, sweet vernal, and poverty grass 
samjdcs were collected from the Wooster, Volusia, and Gloucester series. 
The broomsedge sample was from Mcrrimac sandy loam. 
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TABLE 1 

Analyses of pasture grasses representing the various plant associations characteristic of the 
different soil fertility levels found in New York pastures 


KUMBES OF 
SAMPLE 

pH OP 

PEB CENT OF OBY MATTE! 

1 Soil 

Subsoil 

KtO 

CaO 1 MbO I PjO. 

SiO, 

N 1 Ash 


Kentucky hluegrass—Poa pratensis 


1 

7.84 

7.63 

2.77 

na 

m 


IB 

IB 

mm 

2 

6.99 

6.83 

2.42 

Ha 

■ig 


■19 

■SI 

Wmwm 

3 

6.91 


1.65 

0.27 

0.18 

0.47 

1.05 

1,14 

4.68 

4 

6.70 


1.79 

0.31 

0.21 

0.47 

0.77 

1.48 

4,61 

5 

7,79 

j 

1.79 

0.24 

0.18 

0.42 

1.11 

1.21 

4,41 

6 i 

6.85 

6.80 

3.02 

0.11 

0.22 

0.71 

3.77 

1.79 

8.23 

7 

6.64 

I 6.83 

2.84 

0.14 

0.16 

0.74 

1.69 

1.91 

6.79 

8 

5.51 

! 5.64 

2.62 

0.18 

0.19 

0.76 

1.38 j 

1.79 

6.26 

9 

5.92 

i 5.97 

2.33 

0.08 

0.13 

0.49 

1.89 

1.19 

5.70 

Average... 

6.79 

6.62 

2.36 

0.18 

0.18 

0.57 

1.91 

1.51 

6.04 

Per cent of ash. 

39.07 

2.98 

2.98 

9.44 

31.62 

25.00 



Bent grasses—Agrostis tenuis and Agrostis canina 


1 

5.19 

5.31 

! 2.08 

0.34 

! 0.16 

0.39 i 

1.10 

1.49 

5.18 

2 

4.48 

4.67 

; 2.16 

0.19 

0.14 

0.&4 

2.17 

1.40 

6 30 

3 

5.75 

5.76 

1.45 

0.38 

0 21 

1 0.34 

3.03 

1.47 

6.11 

4 

5.18 

5.25 

0.78 

0.43 

1 0.32 

0.32 i 

2.76 

1.35 

5.09 

5 

5.15 

5.15 

2.34 

0.41 

0.21 

0.47 1 

1.81 

i 1.46 

5.90 

6 

5.30 

4.81 

1.68 

0.38 

0.19 

o.u 

2.59 

1.16 

5.77 

7 

4.80 

4.69 

1,90 

0.36 

0.23 

0.39 

1.44 

1.26 

4.95 

8 

4.90 


1.61 

1 0.36 

0.19 

0.39 

2.01 

1.17 

5.27 

9 

4.87 

4.30 

1.50 

! 0.33 

0.16 

0.34 

2.09 

1.26 1 

5.73 

10 

4.30 

5.40 

1.75 

0.44 

0.16 

0.39 

2.79 

1.42 i 

i 6 28 

11 

7.51 

7.51 

0.85 

0.23 

0.11 

0.39 

4.10 

1.64 ’ 

6.29 

12 

5.08 

5.23 

0.39 

0,25 

0.21 

0.32 

3.57 

1.07 

5.23 

13 

5.02 

5.40 

0.48 

1 

0.21 

0.13 

0.32 

2.88 

0.99 

4 43 

Average... 

5.19 

5.29 

1.46 

0.33 

0.19 

0.39 

2.56 

1.32 

5.58 

Per cent of ash. 

26,16 

5.91 

3.40 

6.99 

45.88 

23.65 

t 


Sweet vernal—Anthoranthum odor alum 


1 

5.38 

5.42 

1.74 

0.19 

0.13 

IB 


1.13 

4.23 

2 

..5.22 

5.76 

1.88 

0.22 

0.13 

IB 


1.13 

4.33 

3 

5.22 

5.34 

2.14 

0.11 

0.13 


1.31 

1.23 

5.02 

4 

5.92 

5.97 

2.04 

0.12 

0.13 

0.44 

1.25 

1.10 

4.89 

5 

5.35 

5.48 

1.56 

0.18 

0.13 


1.02 

0.95 

3.92 

6 

4.61 

4.67 

1.70 

0.14 

0.11 


1.25 

1.13 

4.21 

Average... 

5.28 



0.16 

0.13 


1.15 

1.11 

4.43 

Per cent of ash. 

41.53 

3.61 

2.93 

9.25 

25.96 

25.06 
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TABLE \-CoHcluded 


NUIIBEH or 
SAMPLE 

pH or 

FES CEKT OP DEY MATTEE 

Soil 1 Subsoil 

KsO 

CaO 

MgO 

P,0. 1 SiOt 1 N 

Ash 


Poverty grass—Danihonia spicata 


1 

4.61 

5.31 

1.24 

0.27 

0.13 

0.17 

1.77 

0.67 

3.99 

2 

6.87 

5.68 

1.43 

0.27 

0.11 

0.17 

0.68 1 

0.64 

3.27 

3 

5.97 

5.80 

1.37 

0.28 

0.13 

0.22 

1.13 j 

0.99 

3.44 

4 

4.95 

5.05 

1.74 

0.25 

0.14 

0.28 

1.44 i 

1.02 

4.29 

5 

5.55 

5.48 

1.47 

0.26 

0.16 

0.26 

0.78 

1.10 

3.47 

Average... 

S.S9 

5.46 

1.45 1 

0.27 

0.13 

0.22 

1.16 i 

0.88 

3.69 

Per cent of ash. 

39.29 

7.32 

1 

3.52 

5.96 

31.44 

23.85 

1 


Broomsedge—A ndropogon virginicus 


1 4.74 

5.04 

0.40 

0.19 

0.05 

0.30 

4.21 

0.71 

1 

5.14 

Per cent of ash. 

7.78 ! 

1 

3.70 

0.97 

5.84 

81.91 

13.81 

1 

1 


ASil CONSTITUENTS OF THE GRASSES COLLECTED 

The chemical composition of certain of the grasses which were collected 
are shown in table 1. The figures represent the composition of those plants 
which contpose the most common plant successions accompanying the depletion 
of soils in New York pastures. 

The nitrogen and the silica-free ash contents of these plants seem to decrease 
as the soils become dejdeted. Potassium, reported as the oxide, constitutes 
from alx)ut one-third to two-fifths of the ash content of common pasture plants. 
It is relatively high in Kentucky blue and sweet vernal grasses, whereas it is 
relatively low in Rhode Island bent and poverty grasses. The Rhode Island 
bent and poverty grasses contain the largest quantities of calcium. This 
inverse relationship between the content of potassium and calcium in the 
different grasses seems to be related to the grand growth period of the species. 
Plants, such as Kentucky blue and sweet vernal grasses, wdth their grand 
growth period early in the season are relatively high in ix)tassium and low in 
calcium, whereas the species with their grand growth period coming relatively 
late in the season are higher in calcium and lower in potassium. 

A negative correlation of —0.87 =b0.023 was found between the K 2 O and 
CaO content in the ash of 45 samples of pasture plants (6). An average of 
0.18 per cent of CaO was found in the ash of Kentucky blue and 0.33 per cent 
in the ash of Rhode Island bent grass. This is an interesting relationship, 
since the Kentucky bluegrass samples were taken from limestone soil. The 
average pH value of 6.79 given in table 1 indicates that the soils were well 
supplied wdth available calcium. Most of the Rhode Island bent samples 
were taken from non-limestone soils. The average pH value of the soils on 
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which the Rhode Island bent grass was found is 5.19. The inverse relationship 
between the quantities of potassium and calcium in the plants analyzed would 
seem to indicate that the ash constituents of plants are largely determined by 
the amounts of these constituents which are available in the soil. These 
data are in agreement with the growth response of Kentucky bluegrass to 
potassium fertilization, as reported by White and Holben (26) and by White 
and Gardner (27). 


TABLE 2 

Analyses of grasses found in some New York pastures 


NUMBEX OF 

SAUPLE 


pH OF 


Soil 


Subsoil 


PEX CEOT OF D»Y IfATTEX 


KaO 


CaO 


MgO PA 


SiO, 


Ash 


Canadian bluegrass—Poa compressa 


1 

7.80 


1.58 ; 

0.21 j 

0.11 

0.34 

0.46 

1.05 

3.56 

2 

7.63 

7.63 

1.08 

0.33 i 

0.13 

0.17 

3.07 

0.68 

5.14 

3 

7.57 


1.06 

0.23 { 

0.16 

0.17 

0 .80 i 

0.79 I 

2.64 

4 

7.57 


0.99 

0.34 ! 

0.18 

0.22 

1.02 

0.78 

1 3.10 

Average... 

7.64 

7.63 

1.18 

0.28 1 

0,15 

0.23 

1.34 

0.83 ; 

; 3.61 

Per cent of ash.1 

32.69 

7.76 j 

4 15 

6 .37 i 

37.12 

22.99 



Orchard grass—Dactyl is glomerata 


1 

2 

7.58 

7.47 

7.35 

2.90 i 
4.71 

0.19 

0.11 

0.16 ! 0.71 1 1.66 I 1.23 | 6 84 
0,20 j 0.87! 2.65' 2.10 j 10.16 

Per cent of ash.! 

44.70 1 

1.76 1 

2.12 ! 9.41 ‘ 25.29 1 19.53 


Rice cut grass—Lcersia oryzoidcs 


1 

2 

5,09 

5.26 


0.49 

0.53 

0.19 

0.23 

0.13 , 
0.21 ! 

i 0.36 

1 0.50 ! 

j 9.29 
j 7.02 

0.97 1 10.93 
1.40 ! 9,07 

Average.. 

5.17 

... 

0.51 

0.21 ! 

! 0.17 

0.41 

4..«) 

8.15 

1 18 1 10.00 

Per cent of ash. 

1 

5.10 j 2.10 1 1,70 

81.50 1 

11 80 ! 


The average quantities of j^hosphorous, reported as PjO:., in the ash of 
Kentucky bluegrass and sweet vernal grass is relatively high; on the other 
hand, the phosphorus content of the Rhode Island bent and ])overty grasses is 
relatively low. This api)ears to be a significant relationship. The phospho¬ 
rous content is positively correlated with potassium and negatively correlated 
with calcium in 45 samples (6). A positive correlation of +0.76 =1=0.043 
was observed between K 2 O and p 20 i in the ash of plants, and a negative 
correlation of —0.44 =fc0.08 between the CaO and P20a. It is probable that 
under certain conditions both plants and animals can assimilate the phospho¬ 
rous of potassium phosphates more readily than that of calcium phosphates. 
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The potassium phosphates are more soluble than calcium phosphates, and 
they have a much higher ionization coefficient, which probably facilitates the 
reduction of the phosphate ion to a phosphite ion. The ease with which 
[ffiosphorus is assimilated is probably dependent upon the reduction of the 
phosphate ion either by radiant energy, as from the sun, or by the free energy 
decrease in oxidation-reduction reactions (6). 

There is a negative correlation between the P 2 O 6 and Si02 in the ash of the 
plants studied (6). The sample of broomsedge was found to be very high in 
silicon. 

Certain of the ash constituents of Canadian blue, orchard, and rice cut 
grasses are shown in tabic 2. Both the total ash and the nitrogen content 
of the Canarlian bluegrass samp>les are low. This sfx^cies probably tolerates 
a lower fertility level than does Kentucky bluegrass. The rice cut grass is 
very high in silicon. It is probable that silicic acid or other silicates is playing 
a role in the nutrition of botli rice cut grass and broomsedge. 

A summary of the analytical data is given in table 3. It is observed that the 
nitrogen and the silica-free ash tend to decrease as the soils are depleted. The 
nitrogen ranges from 1.51 per cent in Kentucky bluegrass to 0.71 per cent in 
broomsedge. 'I'he average contents of K^O, CaO and MgO in the plants are 
1.33 per cent, 0.22 j)er cent anrl 0.14 per cent res|>ectivcly, which i.^ in agree¬ 
ment with the order of these elements in the i>otential series. These data 
demonstrate the correlation between the order of electropositive elements in 
the electromotive series and their relative amounts in the ash of plants. 

RK.M()VAL OF ASII CO.N'S lllf l.N IS OF FLWTS FROM SOIL COLLOIDAL COMPLEXES 
AM) VnSORIMTON OF NUTRIENT IONS 

Since materials with relatively high standard electrode potentials, such as 
potassium or calcium, are often the predominant metallic constituents of 
plants, it i> interesting to note the qualitative order of removal of cations from 
soil colloidal complexes by electrodialysis. Koenig, et al. (IS'^ noted that some 
of the potassium is easily removed from the soil. Their results from the 
clectrodialy.sis of six soils show that the amount of ])otassium removed was 
more than five times that of the magnesium. Recent data reported by 
Mattson (16, 17, 18) and Wilson (28) may be interpreted to show that there 
is a correlalic'n between the qualitative order of removal of metallic exchange¬ 
able atomic cations from soil colloidal complexes by electrodialysis and their 
arrangement in the electromotive series. The work of Gedroiz (13) on base 
exchange shows a similar relationship. 

The order of removal of atomic cations from soil colloidal complexes is also 
probably closely correlated with the ionization potentials of elements. The 
aj>proximatc energy of removal, in equivalent volts, of the inmost normal 
valence electron of elements to form ions is as follows: Cs^ 3.87 volts, Rb"^ 
4.15 volts, 4.30 volts, Na^ 5.13 volts, Li^ 5.40 volts, 9.% volts, 
10.98 volts, 11.82 volts, 13.54 volts, Mg^+ 14.97 volts, and 
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A 1 +++ 28.32 volts (9, 12, 22). There is probably a closer agreement between 
the order of removal of atomic cations from exchange complexes of soil by 
electrodialysis and the preceding grouping than there is with the electromotive 
series or displacement grouping of elements. 

The foregoing values suggest an interpretation for the relatively large 
amounts of hydrogen ions in certain soil colloidal complexes. Hydrogen 
comes between calcium and magnesium in the foregoing grouping. There is 
usually a relatively small amount of exchangeable magnesium in the colloidal 
complex of most non-saline soils. Such elements as aluminum with an energy 


TABLE 3 

Nutrient elements in ike ash of pasture grasses representing the various plant associations charac^ 
terisiic of the different soil fertility levels found in New York 



NUMBER 

AVEB- 


1 






GBASS 

OP 

SAMPLES 

AGE 

pH 

KfO 

OaO j 

1 

MrO 

P*0* 

1 

SiOt 

1 

N 

ASB 


Average per cent of dry weight 


Kentucky blue. 

9 

6.79 

2.36 

0.18 

0.18 

0.57 

1.91 

1.51 

6.04 

Rhode Island bent. 

12 

5.19 

1.46 

0.33 

0.19 

0.39 

2.56 

1.32 

5.58 

Sweet vernal. 

6 

5.28 

1.84 0.16 

0.13 

0.41 

1.15 

1.11 

4.43 

Poverty. 

5 

5.59 

1.45 

1 0.27 

0.13 

0.22 

1.16 

0.88 

3.69 

Broomsedge. 

1 

4.74 

0.40i 0.19 

0.05 

0.30 

4.21 

0.71 

5.14 

Rice cut. 

2 

5.17 

O.Sll 0.21 

0.17 

0.43 

8.15 

i F18 

10.00 

Average. 

1 . 33 : 0.22 

0.14 

0.39 

3.19 

I 

1 5.81 


Average per cent of the ash of plants 




Kentucky blue. 

9 

6.79 

39.07 

2.98 

2.98 

9.44 

31.62 

25.00 


Rhode Island bent. 

12 

5.19 

26.16 

5.91 

3.40 

6.99 

45.88 

23.65 


Sweet vernal. 

6 

5.28 

41.53 

3.61 

2.93 

9.25 

25.96 

25.06 


Poverty. 

5 

5.59 

39.29 

7.32 

3.52 

5.96 

31.44 

s 23.85 


Broomsedge. 

1 

4.74 

7.78 

3.70 

0.97 

5.84 

81.91 

13.81 


Rice cut. 

2 

^.17 

5.10 

2.10 

1.70 

4.30 

81.50 

11.80| 


Average. 

26.49 

4.27 

2.58 

6.96 

49.72 

20. 53 ! 



of removal of the inmost normal valence electron of 28.32 equivalent volts 
would be expected to form complex ions in most non-saline soils. 

Data on ash analysis of 48 plants reported by Robinson, et al. (23) show 
the order of mineral constituents as follows: K 2 O 34.36 per cent, CaO 19.63 
per cent, MgO 7.13 per cent, AI 2 O 3 1.34 per cent, and FeaOa 0.61 per cent. 
Aston (2, 3,4) reports data on the constituents of 70 samples of pasture plants, 
which include samples from regions of New Zealand where iron is deficient in 
forage plants. His average data for 47 to 70 samples are as follows: CaO 1.05 
per cent, MgO 0.47 per cent, AbOs 0.13 per cent, Mn804 0.045 per cent, and 
Fe20i 0.041 per cent. These data are in general agreement with the analyses 
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reported in this paper. All of these data show that many plants selectively 
absorb the strong ions or the elements with relatively high standard electrode 
potentials. 

RELATION OF SOIL FERTILITY AND LIGHT REQUIREMENTS OF PLANTS TO THEIR 

FOOD VALUE 

A book by Orr (22) contains an excellent summary of data on the mineral 
content of pasture plants, therefore only recent data of particular interest 
are cited in this pap)er. The relation to nutrition of electrochemical factors 
which are of interest in this connection have been discussed in previous papers 
(6, 7,8). The differential absorption of the stronger ions may limit or exclude 
essential but weaker nutrient materials such as magnesium, manganese, and 
and iron. Jones (14) found that a deficiency of available magnesium in the 
soil was responsible for chlorosis of certain crops. Magnesium is apparently 
the most electroj)ositive elcmeiit in the chloro])hyll complex. 

4'he common chemical fertilizers usually contain materials which form strong 
ions, therefore an apj)lication of fertilizer may very materially affect the 
chemical composition of plants. The affect of nitrogenous fertilizer in in¬ 
creasing the nitrogen content of the plant has been reported by Enlow and 
Coleman (11). Data repK^rted by Archibald and Nelson (1) and by Ellen- 
l>erger, et al. (10) show that applications of chemical fertilizer increased the 
yield and modified the comiKisition of pasture plants. Brown and Slate (5) 
have rejK)rled on the growth response of pasture plants to the various fertilizer 
constituents. 

'The available data on both growth response and chemical analysis indicate 
that nutrient materials which form strong ions are usually the factors limiting 
the j)roduction of pastures in humid climates (6, 7, 8). The fertility of the 
soil greatly affects the quality as well as the total production of pastures. 
A discussion of the role of pastures in the mineral nutrition of farm animals by 
Maynard (20) is of interest in this connection. 

The available data suggest that plants which require fertile soils and strong 
ions for their optimum growth also require light of high quality. Many 
plants which grow normally on j>oor soil and endure weak nutrient ions are 
often tolerant of shade and are of low food value. 

The absorption of radiant energy of quality equal to or greater than the 
free energy decrease in the formation of simple electrolytes from elements 
greatly facilitates their assimilation (6). In the case of electrolytes comix)sed 
of com{x)und ions, like phosf)hates, with low ionization coefficients, the ab¬ 
sorption of energy equivalent to the decomposition or discharge potentials 
greatly facilitates their assimilation. Maughan (B)) found that radiation 
of 2,%8 Angstrom units or 4.16 equivalent volts is near the ce^.ter of the most 
imjiortant radiation involved in the cure of rickets. This value is ver>^ near 
the decomposition or discharge potential of calcium phosphate, vhich is 4.20 
equivalent volts. This shows that calcium phosphate is light stable to near 
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the short wave limit of the solar spectrum, which is around 4.26 equivalen 
volts (6). Either plants or animals using calcium phosphate will require ligh 
of high quality for its optimum assimilation. Ammonium and hydrogei 
phosphates, which have lower discharge potentials than calcium phosphate 
probably do not require as short waves of light for their assimilation. There 
fore, plants which endure acid soil and relatively weak nutrient ions are oftci 
very tolerant of shade. As previously noted, phosphorous in the form o 
potassium phosjAate is usually relatively easily assimilated because it has i 
high ionization coeiScient, which probably facilitates the reduction of the 
phosphate ion to a phosphite ion. This reduction is probably necessary foj 
the optimum assimilation of phosphorous. Since there is a positive correla¬ 
tion between the KsO and r 206 in the ash of pasture grasses and a negative 
correlation between the CaO and P 2 O 0 in the ash content of pasture grasses, 
this suggests that potassium is often a very important clement in the growth 
of early season plants such as Kentucky bluegrass. Available potassium can 
be increased by a direct application of potassium or indirectly by treating the 
soil with other material which may affect the availability of potassium in 
the soil. 

Vitamins A and I) T)rcsent in cod liver oil })robably have their origin in sea 
plants. Sea water might be considered as a rich nutrient medium, and as 
plants selectively absorb strong ions sea plants would probably require rela¬ 
tively short waves of light for their optimum development. 'Fhe absorption 
of large quanta of energy would probably result in the synthesis of organic 
compounds which on oxidation would be capable of supi)lying large quatila of 
energy (6). Since life is a reduced system, the oxidation of organic materials 
will result in a free energy decrease and the emission of radiant energy. 'The 
size of the quanta emitted will probably be inllucnced by (he energy level at 
which the various organic compounds are synthesized. 

Von Euler, et al. (25) have identified vitamin A with lipochrome pigments. 
Positive results w'cre obtained in growah e.xi)erirnents with carefully purified 
carotin from carrots as the sole source of vitamin A. They conclude that the 
effect of vitamin A in the blood is due to its oxidation-reduction action. 
Experiments with carotin by Moore (21) have confirmed some of the conclu¬ 
sions of Von Euler, et al. 

Certain data (6) definitely suggest that many vital processes are on an 
energy level in close agreement with the free energy decrease in the formation 
of certain simple electrolytes, and with the reduction potentials of some com¬ 
mon nutrient ions such as nitrates, borates, sulfates car}K)nates, and phosphates. 

SUMMARY AND CONTLUSIONS 

Data are reported on certain ash constituents of the grasses representing 
the most common plant successions accompanying the depletion of soils in 
New York pastures. 
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The nitrogen and the silica-free ash contents of the grasses seem to decrease 
as the soils become depleted. 

Elements with relatively high standard electrode potentials, such as potas¬ 
sium and calcium, are often the predominant mineral constituents in the ash 
of plants. 

A strong negative correlation was observed between the potassium and the 
calcium content of the ash of pasture grasses. 

It is suggested that there is a correlation l^etween the qualitative order of 
removal of atomic metallic cations from soil colloidal complexes by electro¬ 
dialysis and the order of the energy of removal, in equivalent volts, of the 
inmost normal valence electron of elements. 

Many organisms differentially absorb atomic nutrient cations in the same 
qualitative order as they are removed from soil colloidal complexes by electro¬ 
dialysis. 

J'lants which require fertile soils or strong nutrient ions for optimum growth 
are often intolerant of shade and require large quanta of radiant energy for 
optimum growth. Plants which normally require a rich nutrient medium and 
large quanta of radiant energy may synthesize organic compounds which, on 
oxidation, would he cai)able of supplying large quanta of radiant energy and 
may be of high food value, whereas plants which grow normally on poor soils 
and endure weak nutrient ions are often shade tolerant and of relatively low 
food value. 

The absorj)tion of radiant energy of quality equivalent to or greater than the 
free energy decrease in the formation of simple electrolytes from the elements 
may greatly facilitate their assimilation by organisms. 

There is a wide difference in the quality of radiant energy necessary for the 
reduction of the common nutrient anions. Phosphorous is one of the most 
ditlicult to reduce, ultraviolet light being required for its reduction. Phos¬ 
phorous in compounds with relatively high ionization constants is often rela¬ 
tively easily assimilated, since phosphorous in ionic form is probably more 
easily reduced than is pliosphorous in molecular form. 
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INFLUENCE OF INORGANIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS ON RE¬ 
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A number of grass plats have been established*/t the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Gainesville for the purpose of studying the growth 
habits and the fertilizer requirements of lawn and golf green grasses in Florida. 
The plats are established for the most part on the typical deep phase of the 
Norfolk sand of this section. Clay lies from 8 to 10 feet below the substrata 
of yellow and surface soil of gray sand. 

A series of these plats is devoted to lawn grasses, chief among which are 
Saint Augustine grass (Sienotaphrum secundatum Walt. Ktze.) and centipede 
grass (Eretnochloa ophiuroides Munro. Hack). These plats were established 
in April, 1923, and are continued to date. One-third of each plat of grass is 
fertilized with sodium nitrate at the rate of 1,333 pounds an acre yearly applied 
in 12 monthly top-dressings. One-third receives ammonium sulfate at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds an acre yearly applied at the same time as the sodium 
nitrate and equivalent in nitrogen content to it. One-third remains unfer¬ 
tilized. During 1926 and 1927 four of these plats were selected for a study the 
efiect of sodium nitrate and ammonium sulfate on the pH values of aqueous 
suspensions of the soil. Samples were made from the third of each of tlie four 
plats receiving the different nitrogenous fertilizer salts. 

The determination of the H-ion concentration was made on the fresh sam¬ 
ples, one part of the soil being used to approximately three parts of distillled 
water. The suspensions were allowed to stand overnight and the pH value of 
the clear supernatent liquid was determined by the indicator method with the 
double-wedge standards. The results were checked by two indicators w^hen 
the range permitted. 

The average results of 11 determinations on composite samples removed 
from the 0-6-inch depth of the soil from the variously fertilized areas of the 
plats during 1926 and 1927 are given in table 1. 

It is noted that the individual parts of the plats receiving the same source of 

* Contribution from the department of chemistry of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

* By the agronomy department of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station in codpera- 
tion with the Bureau of Plant Industry, the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Golf Association. 
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nitrogen vary very little within themselves. The results indicate that the 
sodium nitrate has increased the alkalinity of the soil and the ammonium sul¬ 
fate has increased the acidity. The effect has not been great in either the acid 
or alkaline direction but the differences are significant because of the large 
number of determinations averaged, and the consistency of the results. 

A series of plats devoted to the study of putting green grasses was sodded to 
various strains of Bermuda grass (Capriola dactylon L. Kuntze) in the spring of 


TABLE 1 

Average pH values* of aqueous soil suspensions made on composite soil samples during 1926 

and 1927 


TREATMENT 

PLAT 1 

PLAT 2 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 6 

AVERAGE 

No fertilizer. 

pll 

6.91 

6.98 

6.63 

pn 

1 6.88 
7.00 
6 . 72 

pu 

6.87 

6.98 

6.82 

pn 

6.99 
7.02 
6 . 70 

pn 

6.91 

7.00 

6.71 

Sodium nitrate. 

Ammonium sulfate. 


* Average of 11 determinations at different times. 


TABLE 2 

Average pH values* of aqueous soil suspensions made on composite soil samples during 1926 

and 1927 



PLAT 1 

PLAT 2 

PLAT 3 

PLAT 4 

PLAT 6 

1 AVER* 
AGE 

TREATMENT 







1 pa 

pa 

pa 

£5 

1 

pa 

pa 


Norfolk sand 


No fertilizer.1 

6,54 

6.55 

6.59 

6.61 

6.61 

1 6.58 

Ammonium sulfate.i 

1 ^26 

* 6.27 

6.19 

6.24 

6.41 i 

6 15 

Ammonium phosphate. 

6.40 

6.31 

6.35 1 

1 

6.41 

6.44 

6.38 


Norfolk safid top-dressed with 2-3 inches of clay 


No fertilizer. 

6.00 1 6.23 

6.40 

6.43 

6.34 

Ammonium sulfate. 

5.72 j 6.18 

6 . U 

6.33 

6.22 

Ammonium phosphate... 

6.03 j 6.22 

6.25 

6.33 

6.25 j 



* Average of 11 determinations at different times. 


1925. One half of each 10 by 25-foot plat received a top-dressing of approxi¬ 
mately three inches of clay, the other half remaining the deep sandy soil. 
Across both the sand and clay parts of the plats, one-third of each plat is 
fertilized with ammonium sulfate and one-third receives ammonium phosphate 
(Ammo-phos, 20-20), whereas the middle third has no fertilizer treatment. 
The ammonium sulfate and ammonium phosphate are applied at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre yearly in fractional semi-monthly top-dressings. Five 
of these plats were selected for a study of the influence of ammonium sulfate 
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and ammonium phosphate on the pH values of aqueous suspensions of the soil. 
Samples were taken from both the clay top-dressed and sandy ends of the plats 
to a depth of approximately six inches. Eleven determinations of the pH 
values of the aqueous suspensions were made during 1926 and 1927 by the 
method described. The averaged figures obtained on the various plats are 
given in table 2. 

The ammonium sulfate has lowered the pH value of an aqueous suspension 
of the soil more than has the ammonium phosphate. The change has been 
greater in the sand than in the clay top-dressed halves of the plats. These 
results are in accord with the data of Pierre (2) who found that ammonium 
sulfate increased the H-ion concentration of aqueous soil susp)ensions more than 
did ammonium phosphate and that the change in H-ion concentration induced 
by a given nitrogenous source was dependent upon the buffer capacity of the 
soil. 


TABLE 3 

Effeit of itii rcasitig amounts of ammonium sulfate on the pH value 


yi;aii.y AunirioNj. 
AMlUJ.VirU 
SC'LFATL TO THE 

AIBE 

OSIOtS'AL 

3 ucisrns* 

8 MON'THSf 

10 MO.VTHSt 

21 MONTHS 

Poun^is 

pn 

Pll 

pll 

pH 

pH 

None 

6 76 

6.63 

6.53 

6.33 

6.47 

1,000 

j 6.78 

6.51 

6.44 

6.29 

6.21 

2,(X)0 

! 6.73 

6.39 

6.31 

6.12 

5.89 

d,0(K) 

1 6 45 

i 6.37 

6.30 

6. 05 

5.43 

5,0(K) 

().(>() 

I 6,30 

6 02 

5.89 

j 4.45 

1 


• Average of ilctorminalions iiiaJt* at end of second and third month after hrst application 
of ammonium sulfate. 

t Averaj^e of determinations made at end of fourth , fifth and sixth montli. 
t A\ erage of determinations made at end of ninth and tenth month. 


A third series of plats was established to Bermuda grass in 1926 and increasing 
quantities of ammonium sulfate, applied every two weeks as a dressing, are 
used as a source of nitrogen on these plats. A series of samples representing a 
composite sam])le of the 0-12-inch depth of the soil of these plats was taken for 
about 21 months after the beginning of the experiment. 

The pH values of tlie variously fertilized soils are given in table 3 for the 
different dates after the initiation of the experiment. In 21 months, the 
higher applications of ammonium sulphate have decreased the pH values of 
the aqueous soil sus{:)ensions from the original pH of approximately 6.6 to as 
low as pH 4.4vS, in the case of the 51K)0-pound application. This indicates the 
low buffer capacity of the deep phase of the Norfolk sand in Florida. The in¬ 
crease in H-ion concentrations has been proportional to the application of 
ammonium sulfate. 

It is generally conceded that the removal of the bases of the soil by leachinj 
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and by plants and the replacement of the cations Ca, Mg, Na, and K by the 
H ion is responsible for the development of an acid condition in the soil. In 
order to study the change in the replaceable base content of the deep phase 
of the Norfolk sand as induced by the different applications of ammonium 
sulfate, a series of samples at different depths was taken on August 4 , 1927, 
or 17 months after the initial applications of ammonium sulfate and the 
establishment of the plats to Bermuda grass. 

Six samples were taken from each plot to make a composite sample, each of 
which was thoroughly mixed and air-dried. Fifty grams of the samples were 
leached with one liter of .V NH 4 CI to determine the replaceable cations. It 
was found necessary to use these proportions to obtain quantities of the bases 
which could be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. For the determina¬ 
tion of the Ca and Mg, 3(K) cc. of the ammonium chloride leachings w^ere used, 
and 600 cc. w'cre used for the estimation of the Na and K. The pH values were 
determined in a 1-2 soil-water suspension by the quinhydrone method. 


TABLE 5 

Efcct oj increasing amount of ammonium sulfate on relative total m.e. of replaceable bases 

Untreated soil taken as basis 


ADDmoN's nr* 

111 I.KAIK 

0 0 ISCUKS 

9-21 INCHXS 

21-33 INCHES 

pounis 




None 

100.0 

1 100.0 

100.0 

1,(K)0 1 

81 3 

i 100.6 1 

91.0 

2,(KK) 

57. 5 

• 78.5 1 

00 

.U(KX) ‘ 

4.1.0 

70.6 * 

74.8 

5,0(K) 

37.6 

' 60 0 

68.6 


* Additions on basis of pounds an acre yearly. 

The replaceable cation content expressed as milligrams equivalent fm.e.) per 
UK) gm. of air-dried soil and the pH values of the aqueous soil suspensions are 
given in table 4. Increasing amounts of ammonium sulfate decrease the re¬ 
placeable cation content of the soil. There is a correlation in the pH value of 
the aqueous susjiension of the soil and the replaceable cation content for each 
depth of the soil. The higher the replaceable cation content of a given depth 
of soil the higher the pH value. The total capacity of the soil to combine 
wath bases evidently decreases with depth, the higher content of the replace¬ 
able cations in the surface soil being associated with a higher organic matter 
content. 

The replaceable cation content of the untreated soil being considered as 100, 
the percentages of the total replaceable cations found in the ammonium sul¬ 
fate treated plats are calculated and given in table 5. From these calculations 
it can be seen that there is a decided decrease in the removal of the replaceable 
bases with an increase in the depth of the soil. There is also a corresponding 
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decrease in the effect of the ammonium sulfate in lowering the pH values of the 
lower depths of the soil. This is in accord with the results of Crowther (1) 
who found that there was a depth distribution of the effect of ammonium sul¬ 
fate in decreasing the pH value of soils at Woburn and Rothamsted. 

The divalent cations predominate in the soil complex. Calcium is presenting 
amounts far in excess of the other cations. In table 6 are given the relative 
proportions of the different cations in the replaceable state in the soil and the 
effect of the ammonium sulfate in changing these proportions in the various 


TABLE 6 

Distribution of Ca^ Mg.^ Na^ and K in every 100 m.e. of the replaceable cations in three depths 

of soil 


ADDITIONS 

OF* 

0-9 INCHES 

1 

9-21 INCHES 

21 -.13 INCHES 

AMlfONIUM 

SULFATE 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

Ca 1 

Mg 

Na 

K 

Ca ; 

Mg 

Na 

K 

Pounds 



1 










None 

68 

22 

5 

4 

73 

19 

5 

3 

71 

16 

8 

6 

1,000 

66 

22 

8 

4 

66 

22 

6 

6 

75 

15 

6 

5 

2,000 

57 

27 

8 

7 

63 

24 

9 

4 

1 69 

21 

5 

5 

3,000 

59 

25 

10 

5 

74 

19 

3 

5 

i 71 

21 

5 

3 

5,000 

58 

30 

5 

8 

73 

19 

4 

4 

71 

20 

6 

4 


* Additions on basis of pounds an acre yearly. 


TABLE 7 

Percentages of the total m.e, of cations lost by the ammonium sulfate treated plats at different 
depths accounted for by divalent and monovalent cations\ 


ADDITIONS OF* 

AMMONIUM 

0-9 INCHES 

9-21 INCHES 

21-33 INCHES 

SULFATE 

Ca Mg 1 

1 

Na-f K 

Ca + Mg 

Na + K 

Ca + Mg 

Na + K 

Pounds 







1,000 

100.00 


100.00 


52.84 

47.16 

2,000 1 

100.00 


' 100.00 


76.87 

23.13 

3,000 

95.23 1 

4.77 

91.84 

8.16 

71.83 

28.17 

5,000 

92.36 

7.64 

92.06 

7.94 

■ 77.33 

22.67 


* Additions on basis of pounds an acre yearly. 

t Calculations made on the basis of replaceable base content of the untreated plat. 


depths. In these calculations the H ion and the A1 ion have not been taken 
into consideration. As can be seen, the calcium is removed to a greater extent 
than the other cations. 

With the cation content of the untreated soil as a basis, the losses in cations 
as distributed between the divalent and the monovalent ions have been cal¬ 
culated and the percentages of distribution are given in table 7. Although in 
all depths of the soil the divalent Ca and Mg make up the greater part of the 
loss, still in the 21-33-inch depth, particularly, the monovalent Na and K 
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account for a very much larger proportion of the loss, indicating a replacement 
of these cations by the Ca and Mg. 


SUMMARY 

A study was made of the influence of different carriers of nitrogen on the 
H-ion concentration of the deep phase of a Norfolk sand which was sodded to 
lawn and golf green grasses. The influence of increasing applications of am¬ 
monium sulfate on the replaceable cation content of the deep phase of the 
Norfolk sandy soil was also studied for the different depths of the soil. The 
results may be summarized as follows: 

Ammonium sulfate increased the acidity and sodium nitrate the alkalinity of the deep 
phase of the Norfolk sand sodded to lawn grasses. 

Ammonium sulfate increased the acidity of the deep phase of the Norfolk sand more than 
did ammonium phosphate which had been applied in amounts equivalent in nitrogen content. 

A dressing of three inches of clay decreased the effect of both ammonium sulfate and am¬ 
monium phosphate in lowering the pH value of Norfolk sand (deep phase). 

The decrease in H-ion concentration of the Norfolk sand (deep phase) induced by applica¬ 
tions of ammonium sulfate was projwrtional to the amounts of ammonium sulfate applied, 
and correlated with a decrease in the total milligram equivalents cations in the replaceable 
slate in the soil. 

The effect of ammonium sulfate on the removal of replaceable cations and the effect on the 
H-ion concentrations of the soil decrease with depth of soil. 

The divalent cations arc predominate in the Norfolk sand (deep phase). 

The application of ammonium sulfate decreases the replaceable divalent cation content 
to a greater extent than the replaceable monovalent cation content. 

The losses of the replaceable cations in the Norfolk sand (deep phase) indicate a replace¬ 
ment of the monovalent cations in the lower depths of soil by the divalent cations. 
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The following data are presented because of their possible bearing on the 
commonly accepted view that the carbon and nitrogen of soils tends toward a 
ratio of 10 to 1, and their failure to harmonize with the results reported by 
Jenny (1, 2) in his study of the influence of climate on soil nitrogen. Jenny 
does not attempt to extend the validity of his conclusions beyond the conti¬ 
nental portions of the United States. His data are derived from the analyses 
of soils in central United States, chiefly in the regions between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, and support his conclusion that the nitrogen 
of the soil decreases with increase of the mean annual temperature. 

The 223 soil samples, the nitrogen and organic content of which are here 
summarized, were taken from pineapple fields, or lands destined to become 
pineapple fields. They came from the islands of Hawaii, ^laui, Lanai, Molo¬ 
kai, Oahu, and Kauai, from elevations ranging from 2(K) feet to 3,000 feet 
above sea level, and from locations where the rainfall ranges from less than 20 
inches to approximately 1(X) inches yearly. The great majority of the samples 
were taken from the surface to a depth of 12 inches, a few to 18 or 20 inches, 
and in some cases, where the topsoil was thin, the sampling did not extend 
below 8 or 10 inches. Some of the soils were from uncultivated ranch lands, 
some had been in pineapples for 20 years or more. In short, they are an 
unselected group of soils, representing many thousands of acres of unirrigated 
lands, from localities where they have been exposed to different conditions. 
They have a similar origin in that they are all derived from basaltic lavas or 
cinders. The mean annual temperatures have not been precisely the same for 
all of them, but a representative figure would be 70®F. They would probably 
all fall within the range of 65® to 75®F. This is comparable to the warmest 
regions inclmled in Jenny’s series. The Hawaiian climate, however, is less 
variable than that of Texas and Lousiana and temperatures more than 15®F. 
on either side of the mean are unusual. 

The organic matter has been determined' by the method of J. B. Rather (4). 

* None of the analyses were made by me and they were not carried out for the purpose of 
investigating the subject here discussed. Prof. F. T. Dillingham of the University of Hawaii, 
and Messrs. F. A. K. Abel, Carl Farden, and L, A. Dean have done the analytical work, 
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The procedure was as follows: 


Reagents: Acid—washed and ignited asbestos, 2.5 per cent hydrochloric acid, 2.5 per cent 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Procedure: Weight out, by difference, 1-gra. samples of oven-dry soil [prepared as in the 
Official Methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists edition of Sept. 1920, 
page 309, 2 (a)l into platinum dishes. Measure into a glass cylinder 30 cc. distilled water, 10 
cc. 2.5 per cent HCl, and 10 cc. 2.5 per cent HF; mix, and pour the mixture carefully upon the 
soil sample. Place the whole upon a boiling water bath and digest it for exactly five minutes. 


PER CE/iT ORGANIC MATTER 



Fig. 1. Distribution of Nitrogen and Organic Matter in 223 Hawaiian Soils 


Remove it from the bath, allow it to settle for about three minutes, and decant it through a 
Gooch crucible containing a thin felt of washed and ignited asbestos, using suction. 

To the residue in the dish add a second mixture of 30 cc. water, 10 cc. 2.5 per cent HCl 
and 10 cc. 2.5 per cent HF. Digest again on the water bath for exactly five minutes, allow 
to settle, and decant through the Gooch crucible. 

Repeat the foregoing digestions and decantations four times more, making six separate 
digestions in all Then transfer the soil residue completely to the crucible, using hot water 
and a policeman. Wash thoroughly with hot water, using suction. 

Dry the crucible and contents over night in the electric oven at 95® to 100®C. Cool in a 
desiccator and weigh. Ignite the crucible and contents at low redness for one hour. Cool 
and weigh. The loss in weight resulting from ignition represents organic matter. 
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Too high results are probable, because of incomplete removal of the hydrated 
colloids of the soil. It appears unlikely that the percentages of organic matter 
reported are too low. 

The accompanying distribution diagram summarizes the results. The mean 
nitrogen content is 0.31 ± 0.004 per cent, and that of the organic matter is 
3.75 ± 0.03 per cent. The coefficient of correlation between nitrogen and 
organic matter is +0.74. Assuming a factor of 1.72 for carbon to organic 
matter, we get an average carbon percentage of 2.18 and a carbon-nitrogen 
ratio of 7 to 1. The 10 to 1 line has been drawn across the diagram and 
almost all of the samples are shown to be too rich in nitrogen to conform to 
that value. 

There was a tendency for the ver>' dry and very wet lands to run somewhat 
low in organic matter. Some of the driest districts have an annual rainfall 
well below 20 inches, which is rather dry in a subtropical region. In such 
places the organic matter is frequently less than 2 per cent. Some of the 
wettest districts have an excessive leaching of the soil, with resulting soils of 
low fertility and pH values around 4.0. The districts of moderate rainfall 
tend to have soils which are well provided with organic matter. 

It is clear that the nitrogen content of our soils does not agree at all with the 
data presented by Jenny. To be consistent, this average should be less than 
0.1 per cent, whereas it is three times that. On the basis of soil nitrogen, 
Hawaii belongs just south of the Canadian boundary instead of south of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

A number of years ago, Kelley. (3) emphasized the inert character of the 
nitrogen in the uncultivated Hawaiian soils. He attributed this to lack of 
aeration. The cultivated soils of the pineapple industry receive an unusually 
thorough mechanical preparation; sLx to ten plowings extending over a period 
of one or two years are customary. Xitritication of added fertilizers takes 
place rapidly in these cultivated lands. Thoroughly prepared lands, before 
being fertilized and planted, sometimes show nitrate nitrogen contents between 
50 and 100 p.p.m., and commonly over 20 p.p.m. A careful check on the 
organic matter of a number of virgin soils which were broken up for pineapples 
has shown a drop in this component with a tendency for the soils to become 
stable at some percentage between 3 and 4. 

Whatever may be the reasons, it seems fairly e\ddent that our Hawaiian 
soils are rich in nitrogen as compared with the southern states, and that their 
organic matter contains a higher percentage of nitrogen than the usual run 
of soils of the temperate zone. This latter observation is consistent with the 
tendency for the carbon-nitrogen ratio to become narrower with increasing 
mean annual temperature as brought out by Jenny (2), 
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In previous lysimeter studies at this station it was found that different forms 
and amounts of lime and magnesia exerted divergent effects upon the leach- 
ings of sulfates that were derived from the soil and rainfall (4, 8^ 9). In the 
early period of a subsequent experiment a similar divergence was obtained 
when sulfur additions were made in three forms (10). Further studies de¬ 
veloped the reasons for the fixation of the sulfate radical by CaO (5, 6). The 
present contribution gives the results obtained in a 12-year lysimeter study 
of the oxidation of pyrite and elemental sulfur with ferrous sulfate control, as 
influenced by lime and magnesia. The changes that transpired in the soil are 
considered on the basis of: the recovery of sulfur as leached sulfate; the outgo 
of calcium, magnesium, and potassium; and the outgo of nitrates. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The project was begun August 3 , 1917 and terminated August 3, 1929. 
The average annual rainfall during that period was 51 inches. A soil of the 
Hagerstown series, a brown, fairly fertile loam of a slightly sandy phase, was 
used without subsoil. The soil had a total S content of 0.0326 per cent and 
gave an electrometrical pH value of 6.27 in a 1-10 suspension after one hour. 
As determined by Na202—Na^COa fusion, the total CaO and MgO contents 
of the soil were 0.217 per cent and 0.398 per cent, or CaCOa^equivalences of 
0.388 per cent and 0.9<)5 per cent, respectively. 

The sulfur additions—ferrous sulfate, pyrite, and elemental sulfur—were 
made at the constant rate of 1,(KX) pounds of S to 2,(XX),(X)0 pounds 
of soil. The sulfur contents of the three materials were 18.15 per cent, 51.95 
per cent, and 99.89 per cent, respectively. Pyrite was included, on the sup¬ 
position that this cheap mineral would oxidize slowly and thus insure a uniform 
supply of sulfates. I'he ferrous sulfate w’as included to eliminate the effect 
of any additive base, to parallel the effect of iron in the pyrite, and to provide 
an absolute check on the outgo of the sulfate radical, instead of depending uix)n 
theoretical computations. 

Each sulfur carrier was used alone and with lime and magnesia at the CaO- 
equivalent rates of 1 ton and 32 tons. The actual acidity of the ferrous sulfate, 
and that possible from the full oxidation of the pyrite and sulfur, was equivalent 
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to 1,750 pounds of CaO. The 1-ton lime and magnesia treatments were there¬ 
fore supplemented by this amount. This supplement of CaO or MgO was not 
neutralized with uniform rapidity. The difference between the immediate 
action of the ferrous sulfate and the slower action of the generated sulfate radi¬ 
cal was cared for by the use of both 2,000-pound and 3,7SO-pound controls. 
Limestone and dolomite of 100-mesh fineness, and at the CaO-equivalent rate 
of 2,000 pounds, or 3,570 pounds of CaCOs, were also included in the group of 
controls. 


SULFATE OUTGO 

The sulfur additions, increments, and recoveries are expressed through¬ 
out as pounds of S to 2,000,000 pounds of soil. The percolated sulfates are 
considered as a measure of the speed and ultimate extent of the oxidation of 
pyrite and elemental sulfur. No other record of the use of either sulfate or 
pyrite in lysimeter studies has been found. Recently, however, ferrous sul¬ 
fate was used as a soil amendment by Kelley and Arny (3) in extensive labora¬ 
tory-controlled plat studies with alkali soils, and the oxidation of heavy pyrite 
additions in soil cultures was studied by Rudolfs (11). 

N0‘Sulfiir-addition group. The data of the first group in table 1 show that 
all of the six liming treatments produced an increase in the outgo of sulfates. 
In general, the increases were accounted for during the first two years. The 
effects of the four 2,000-pound additions were comparable. The effects of the 
1,750-pound supplements of CaO and MgO were definite, though not extensive. 
It therefore appears that the variations in the rapidity with which the 1,750- 
pound supplements were neutralized did not constitute an imix)rtant factor 
in the sulfate outgo from the soil itself. 

The relation between increment of sulfates from rainwaters and the outgo 
of sulfates from the no-sulfur control group is shown in table 2. There was no 
actual loss of sulfates from the untreated soil through leaching, since the outgo 
from the control was only 78.8 per cent of that brought down by rain. This 
relationship between increment and outgo was also found recently for a similar 
soil by Ellett and Hill (2). Neither of the limestones, nor the equivalent oxide 
treatments, produced a sulfate leaching equal to that derived from the rain, 
514 pounds. The respective losses from the 3,750-pound lime and magnesia 
additions exceeded the sulfates derived from rainwater by only two per cent 
and four per cent. Increases in outgo of sulfates, as a result of liming, were 
also found by Ellett and Hill (2) for those soils that were not underlaid by sub¬ 
soil. Economic liming might be considered as causing a decrease in the capac¬ 
ity of the soil to retain sulfates. In view of the immediate enhancement in 
the sulfate content of the percolates, however, it is more probable that oxida¬ 
tion of the supply of organic sulfur in the soil was stimulated by the liming. 

Ferrous sulfate group. The ferrous sulfate control gave a large sulfate outgo 
during the first year. This outgo was, however, only a fraction of the greater 
losses induced by the 1-ton supplements of the two oxides, and only 53 per cent 
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of the outgo from the heavy MgO addition. The 32-ton addition of burnt 
lime resulted in the formation of the compound 3 CaO • ^ CaS 04*33 H 2 O, 

which is insoluble during the persistence of Ca(OH) 2 ; hence the sulfate outgo 
from the heavily limed ferrous sulfate addition was greatly retarded (6). 

TABLE 1 


The 12-year outgo of suUate sulfur derived from 1 ^000-pound S equivalence additions of ferrous 
sulphate, pyrite and sulfur to a loam soil, as influenced by lime and magnesia supplements 



LIME OR MAGNESIA 
ADDITIONS 


ANNUAL OUTGO OF S IN POUNDS FROM 2,000.000 POUNDS OF SOIL 

TANZ 

NUIIBEt 

Form 

Rate* 

SULFUR 

ADDITION 

e 

(Z 

a 

o 

8 

C/l 

•o 

H 

M 

3 

3 

£ 

(Z 


M 

C 

V 

M 

JC 

tc 

ui 
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c 

fl 
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h 

M 

C 
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> 

V 

U 

“v 

H 

Total 12 
years 

50 

None 


None 

18 

37 

47 

41 

34 

32 

18 

19 

37 

41 

37 

44 

405 

51 

L.S. 

2,000 

None 

58 

55 

44 

41 

35 

30 

23 

24 

41 

40 

42 

39 

472 

52 

Dol, 

2,000 

xNone 

62 

56 

46 

41 

37 

29 

24 

30 

48 

46 

46 

42 

507 

53 

CaO 

2,000 

None 

62 

59 

48; 45 

34 

32 

23 

27 

43 

44 

43 

43 

503 

54 

CaO 

,5,750 

None 

81 

56: 49| 40 

35 

30 

26 

.50 

46 

42' 43 

47 

525 

55 

MgO 

2,000 

None 

63 

5.5 

471 45 

35 

33 

25' 28 

40 

44 

42 

41 

494 

56 

MgO 

3,750 

None 

94, 57 



,« 

31 

26’ 

30 

40 

41 

45 

44 

536 

57 

None 


FeSO* 

1 ! 

5.u; 180109 

68 

42 

44 

23 

26 

37 

55 

40 

50 

1,208 

5S 

CaO 

3,750 

FeS( h 

829 173 

74 

50 

38 

35 

24 

27 

31 

45 

47 

42 

43 

1,427 

59 

MgO 

3,750 

FeSOi 

940129 

61 

46 

37 

34 

26 

42 

47 

47 

44 

1,484 

00 

CaO 

.52T 

FeSOi 

82il78264 221 

147 

39 

31 

33 

49 

45 

49 

47 

1,185 

61 

MgO 

32T 

FeS04 1 

1,007 

184 

55! 41 

34 

34 

23 

27 

45 

49 

39 

48 

1 

1,586 

62 

None 

.1 

IV rite 

183 

I 1 

279 200'116 

! 87l 

62 

30 

i 

34; 52 

66 

43 

1 

1 57 

1,215 

6.1 

CaO 

3,750 

Pyrite 

189,56.5'154| 120 

1 

75 

51: 53| 67 

66! 58 

i 56 

1,344 

(4 

MgO 

3,750 

Pyrite 

184'255 13 . 5 ! 84 

56 

, 48 

38 

421 57 

56| 59 

|52 

1,064 

65 

CaO 

32T 

IV rite 

32 

67 

97 

132 

i 87 

il30 

114;16l!lll 

94 ' 85 

' 77 

1 1.187 

66 

MgO 

32T 

Pyrite 

166,107 

i 

79i 54j 50 

1 

65 

40 

421 59 

1 

6l| 52 

68' 843 

i 

67 

None 


Sulfur 

1 

507|211 

118 

I 

70' 50 

43 

25 

25 ' 46 

55 

'42 

i 50 

1,242 

68 

CaO 

3,750 

Sulfur 

734 236: 78i 51 

38 

31 

23 

29 

42 

42 

43 

i 42 

1,389 

69 

MgO 

3,750 

Sulfur 

8171219; 70j 50j 37 

34 

26 

! 29j 40 

46 

48 

43 

' 1,459 

70 

CaO 

32T 

Sulfur 

89i205:263 218jll7 

47 

35 

341 48 

47 

i52 

41 

1,196 

71 

MgO 

32T 

Sulfur 

426 

608 

;117 

51 

37 

35 

22 

261 48 


; 39 

i 

47 

! 1,503 

Rainfall. 

Average. 

. 

.., .itichcs 

41 

51 

j 55 

|5« 

1 

55 

1 ^ 

I 35 

51 

|59 

1 55 
! 

58 

: 514 

1 


* Pounds, or tons, CaO to 2,000,000 pounds of soil, moisture-free basis. 


The sulfate outgo from the ferrous sulfate control decreased decidedly after 
the first year; the difference between the loss from it and the loss from the un¬ 
treated soil at the end of the third year was 721 pounds, as comi>ared with 803 
pounds after 12 years. Thus, in spite of 12 years of leaching, there was a re- 
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tention of 20 per cent of the sulfur added in the ferrous sulfate control. This 
indicates that insoluble sulfate compounds were formed in the soil. On the 
other hand, it is possible that there was a loss of sulfur as a result of reduction 
in the acid soil. No ferrous sulfate appeared in the early teachings from any 
of the ferrous sulfate tanks. The increase in the sulfate radical was accounted 
for by enhancements in teachings of calcium and magnesium. This does not 
confirm the viewpoint of Van Bemmelen (12) that the sulfuric acid radical 
combines with iron in the soil to protect the alkaline-earth bases against solvent 
action and leaching. It does accord, however, with the conclusions of Kelley 
and Arny (3) relative to the reactions tliat ensue between ferrous sulfate and 
exchangeable calcium and magnesium. 

When the sulfate losses from the two light additions of oxides and the heavy 
addition of magnesia are corrected for outgo from the untreated soil, the re¬ 
coveries are more than equal to the sulfate content of the ferrous sulfate 
addition. 

Table 1 shows the more rapid outgo of magnesium sulfate. After the third 
year, however, the outgo for the two MgO additions and the 1-ton CaO addi¬ 
tion was almost identical. The initial sulfate fixation by the heavy lime treat¬ 
ment was not permanent and the outgo for sulfate alone and for sulfate i)lus 
32 tons of lime, was practically identical during the last seven years. 'Fhe 
common-ion effect is not a potent factor during the period subsequent to the 
conversion of the hydrated lime into calcium carbonate. 

Sulfur group. Because of its similarity to the sulfate group, and its dis¬ 
similarity to the pyrite series, the elemental sulfur group will next be considered. 
At the end of the first year the sulfate outgo from the unlimed sulfur addition 
was only 11 pounds less than one half the amount added. The outgo from the 
sulfur control was practically the same as that from the ferrous sulfate con¬ 
trol by periods and for the 12-year total. Even without liming, the oxidation 
of the sulfur kept pace with the removal through leaching. The 1-ton addi¬ 
tions of lime and magnesia caused distinct acceleration in sulfur oxidation and 
gave net sulfate recoveries of 91.5 per cent and 98.1 per cent, respectively, 
during the first two years. The hea\y lime addition caused the same marked 
decrease in sulfate outgo that was found for ferrous sulfate. It is most probable 
that the intense alkalinity produced by the heavy addition of lime was inhibi- 
tive to the biological oxidation of elemental sulfur. Nevertheless, it is not 
proved that the heavy lime additions did produce this effect, for had sulfates 
been present as they were in the ferrous sulfate series, they would not have come 
out in the percolates during the persistence of the Ca(OH) 2 . The explanation 
for this chemical phenomenon has been given in the discussion of the ferrous 
sulfate data. 

The first annual outgo of sulfates from the sulfur addition with 32 tons of 
magnesia amounted to only 84 per cent of that obtained from the sulfur alone, 
and only 42.3 per cent of the l,(X)7-pound outgo from the corresponding ferrous 
sulfate addition. At the end of two years, however, the heavy magnesia 
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treatment gave a net sulfate recovery of 97.9 per cent of the sulfur addition. 
Hence, though delayed in starting, the sulfate recovery from the heavier mag¬ 
nesia addition caught up with that from each oxide at the lighter rate, and 
ultimately was the largest of the sulfur group. Data in table 1 show that, at 
the 1-ton rate, both oxides gave a full sulfur recovery, but there was a disparity 
of 31.2 per cent between the excess recovery from 32 tons of magnesia and the 
minus value found for the corresponding addition of burnt lime. 

Since the same heavy sulfate outgo was produced from this soil by the 32-ton 
additions without any added sulfur (8, 9), it would appear that the oxidation 
of elemental and native organic sulfur was induced by the same, or a similar, 
organism. 

Pyrite group. In this group the oxidation process was immediate and posi¬ 
tive, save for the 32-ton addition of burnt lime. Nevertheless, the respective 
generations of sulfates were not nearly so rapid as in the sulfur group. In 
table 1 it is shown that no pyrite addition gave a 100 per cent recovery, and 
only in the case of the 1-ton CaO treatment was the enhanced outgo greater 
than that from the unsupplemented pyrite. The descending order in sulfate 
outgo from heavy magnesia, light magnesia, light lime, control, and heavy lime 
that was found for both the ferrous sulfate and elemental sulfur, was changed 
materially in the pyrite group. The order of outgo from the first four years 
was, pyrite plus one ton of CaO, pyrite alone, and pyrite plus one ton of MgO, 
with respective losses of 826, 784, and 656 pounds. This order did not hold, 
however, for the full 12-year period. The greatest total loss—1,344 pounds 
for the 1-ton CaO addition—was followed by an outgo of 1,215 pounds from 
the pyrite alone, but the ultimate loss induced by 32 tons of CaO was greater 
than the outgo cau.sed by the light addition of magnesia. In decided contrast 
to the ferrous sulfate and elemental sulfur groups, the minimum loss of sulfates 
came from the 32-ton addition of magnesia in spite of the initial lag in the outgo 
from the heavy lime addition. The minimum sulfate outgo from the pyrite 
and heavy magnesium oxide cannot be explained by assuming that magnesium 
sulfite was formed through reaction between SO 2 and hydrated magnesium 
oxide, for this siilt is readily soluble in water, and if leached it would have been 
converted to magnesium sulfate during the analytical procedure. The data of 
the ferrous sulfate and elemental sulfur groups show that magnesium sulfate 
would have come out, had it been present. Hence, it is evident that the 
heavy magnesia additions had a depressive effect upon the production of sulfates 
from the pyrite. If it be assumed that the pyrite was oxidized mainly through 
bacterial action, it follows that the organism that effected oxidation of the py¬ 
rite was different from that which caused oxidation of the elemental sulfur. 

The oxidation of pyrite may be effected in part by bacteria, as was concluded 
by Rudolfs (11); nevertheless, the mineral sulfide readily undergoes a purely 
chemical change into ferrous sulfate, as indicated by the equation. 


FeSa + 30i»FeS04 + SO 2 
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Distinct evidence of 502 is obtained from samples of the finely ground material 
that have been stored in corked bottles. We have confirmed the observations 
of Allen and Johnston (1) to the effect that considerable quantities of ferrous 
sulfate are generated when pyrite is ground to obtain an analytical charge. 
It is quite probable that the generation of sulfates from the added pyrite was 
therefore due in considerable part to purely chemical action. 

The rates of cumulative outgo of sulfate-sulfur from 1,000-pound S-equiva- 
lent additions of pyrite with and without lime and magnesia (table 1) are ma¬ 
terially different from those resulting from the addition of elemental sulfur and 
ferrous sulfate. The total recovery of 1,215 pounds from the pyrite control 
is in remarkable concordance with the 1,208-pound and 1,242-pound recov¬ 
eries from the ferrous sulfate, and sulfur controls, respectively. A similar 
concordance was found in the yields of 1,185, 1,187, and 1,196 pounds from 
the same three materials with the 32-ton CaO supplement. Only in the case 


TABLE 2 

Total sulfate S outgo from soil without sulfur increment except through rainfall 

I IN PERCOLATES PROM SOa WITH ADDITIONS OP 


SULFATE S PER 2,000,000 POUNDS OF SOIL, 
MOISTURE FREE BASIS 

No i 
treat¬ 
ment 

100-mesh. 2.000- 
pounds CaO- 
Ecjui valent 

i 

Burnt lime 

Burnt magnesia 

Lime¬ 

stone 

Dolo¬ 

mite 

2,000-lb 

rate 

.L7S0 lb 

rate 

2,(K)0-lb 

.1,750-lb. 
o 

Actual outgo. pounds 

405 

472 1 

$01 

503 

525 

494 

536 

Increase over control. pounds 


67 j 

102 

98 

120 

89 

131 

Increase over con trol. per cent 


J6.5 

25.2 

24.2 

29.6 

22.0 

32.3 

Outgo, as per cent of rainfall increment.. 

78.8 

91.8 

98.6 

97.9 

102.1 

96 1 

104.3 


of the pyrite plus 32 tons of CaO, with its early inhibitive action, is there to be 
found an outgo of sulfates that is riot in harmony with the recoveries from the 
other treatments during the last 5-year period, and it is evident that a state of 
virtual equilibrium between sulfur supply and sulfate outgo has been reached. 

OUTGO OF CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM, AND POTASSIUM 
Calcium-magnesium outgo 

Each calcium and magnesium outgo is expressed as pounds CaCOa-equiva- 
lent for each 2,000,000 pounds of soil. 

Control group. The data of table 3 show practically the same outgo of cal¬ 
cium for tlie 2,000-pound equivalences of high-calcic lime and limestone. A 
larger outgo came from the 3,750-pound CaO addition. This larger outgo 
was evident in each of the 12 annual periods and aggregated 1,227 pounds of 
CaCOa-equivalence. By an increase of seven-eighths of the lime added, the 
enhanced outgo was 2.66 times the actual loss from the 1-ton CaO addition. 
Each increment of magnesium depressed the outgo of calcium, and the 3,750- 
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pound MgO addition was more repressive than the 2,0(X)-pound treatment. 
This repressive effect was exerted by the magnesium content of the dolomite, 
as well as the oxides of magnesium, as has been noted and explained in a pre¬ 
vious contribution (7). 

The magnesium leachings from the high-calcic additions were uniformly 
lower than the magnesium outgo from the untreated soil (fig. 1). The dolomite 
gave a magnesium outgo practically double that from the untreated soil. 


% 



FiCr. 1. Thk Rkprk.smvk Lfkkct of Un-si rru.MhNXKO Additions of Lim:sTONE and 
Hurnt Limk upon the Octgoof Native Soil Magnesium; the Knhancemf:nt in Outgo 
OF Nath e Magnesium Induced ut Unsupplemented Additions of Ferrous Sulfate, 
Pyrite. and Kleme.ntal Sulfur; and the Depressed Outgo of Native Magnesium 
FROM Ferrous Sulfate, Pyrite, and Elemental Sulfur When Supplemented n^tth 
Burnt Lime at Two Rates 

Since the 100-mesh dolomite addition had been absorbed before the end of the 
first year, this enhancement is to be attributed to the greater hydrolytic dis¬ 
integration of the magnesium absorption complex. The complete removal of 
the absorbed magnesium would account for about 87 per cent of the magnesium 
outgo. The enhancement in the magnesium outgo from the 3,750-pound MgO 
addition was exactly 1.875 times that from the 1-ton addition. 

The persistence of liming materials in the soil is considered in the summaries 
given in table 4. The total calcium plus magnesium outgo from the 2,000- 
pound CaO-equivalences of burnt lime, limestone, and dolomite did not differ 
materially, although that from the dolomite was the greatest. Tlic maximum 














The IZ-year outgo of calcium from lime and magnesia additions to a loam soil, as influenced by 1,000-pound sulfur additions in the forms of ferrous sulfate, 

pyrile, and pulverized sulfur 
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enhancement in outgo, however, was equivalent to only 18.1 per cent of the 
addition. A good part of the outgo of Ca + Mg may be attributed to the cal¬ 
cium and magnesium that is added through rainfall—computed to be 808 
pounds, or 25 per cent of the loss from the untreated soil. If the determined 
outgo of 3,257 pounds from the untreated soil be corrected for the 808-pound 
rainfall increment, the net loss is 2,449 pounds, or 204 pounds yearly. In each 
comparison of CaO and MgO the greater solubility of the magnesium complex 
was responsible for a consistently greater periodic and total Ca + Mg outgo, 
in which was masked the decidedly repressive effect of magnesium upon calcium 
outgo (7). 

The outgo from the limed soils may be logically assumed to have been derived 
mainly from the freshly formed and more soluble absorption complexes. If it 
be true that the entire calcium-magnesium outgo was due to the liming mate¬ 
rials, and that the original calcium-magnesium content continued in the original 
state, it would mean that, as an average, 92.3 per cent of the added materials— 

TAHLE 4 

The conservation of Ca -|- Mg from single economic additions* of burnt lime and 100-mesh lime- 
stofie and dolomite, as measured by the outgo over a IZ-year period—terms 
of CaCOi o per 2,000,000 pounds of soil 


ooTco OF Ca + Mg, AS CaCOi o 

FKOU 

LTflRKArED 

SOU. 

FEOM CaO 
ADDITION 

FBOU 

LIlfhSTONK 

ADDITION 

FROM 

DOLOMITE 

ADDITION 

Actual... 

1 

1 

3,257 

3,8Q2 

3,712 

3,934 

Increase. 



635 

455 

677 

Increase. 



17.8 

12.7 

18. 


* 2,000-pound CaO o, or 3,570-pound CaCOa o. 


burnt lime, limestone, and dolomite—had been lost by leaching during the 12- 
year period. To a certain e.\tent this may be true, but it could not be the 
absolute condition in the case of the burnt lime and limestone, because the 
leached magnesium was derived almost entirely from the soil’s original supply, 
plus precipitation, in both limed and unlimed soil, in spite of the “reciprocally 
repressive” effect. If the outgo of magnesium from the untreated soil and that 
from the limed soil be considered as identical, and all of the calcium loss be con¬ 
sidered as derived from the added lime, then the recovery of calcium from the 
burnt lime would be 86 per cent of the addition. A similar calculation would 
give an 85 per cent loss from the 100-mesh limestone. Since the dolomite gave 
a calcium outgo of less than that from the untreated soil, the effect exerted by 
absorbed magnesium was probably to conserve the original calcium; therefore, 
the calcium outgo from the dolomite treatment may be attributed in most part 
to the calcium content of the dolomite. 

Sulfur-addition groups. The relationships found for the total outgo of both 
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calcium and magnesium from the triplicated additions of lime and magnesia 
are such that the three sulfur groups may well be considered together. The 
total enhancement in calcium outgo w^as comparable for the three unsupple¬ 
mented sulfur materials. It is interesting to observe, however, that the pyrite 
addition gave an outgo of calcium in excess of that from the ferrous sulfate and 
that from sulfur during each of the last 11 annual periods. The order of 
calcium outgo was the same for each sulfur material—heavy lime, light lime, 
sulfur material, light magnesia, and heavy magnesia additions. In like manner 
there was a constant order of magnesium outgo for all three groups—heavy 
magnesia, light magnesia, sulfur material, light lime, and heavy lime additions. 
On the whole, the total calcium, or magnesium, outgo from each liming mate¬ 
rial was uniform, irrespective of the form in which sulfur w^as added. The one 
notable exception was the smaller outgo of calcium from the hea\^ addition of 
burnt lime with ferrous sulfate, as compared with larger and concordant loses 
from the heavy addition with supplements of sulfur and pyrite. 

A previous p)aper (7) show’s the repressive effect that magnesium exerted upon 
calcium outgo in the unsulfured soil. It also shows that the unsupplemented 
sulfur materials caused a uniform increase in the outgo of calcium from the 
native supplies. It is strikingly evident that the magnesic additions protected 
the native calcium against the action of the sulfate radical, so that the calcium 
outgo from each sulfur material with a magnesia supplement w’as less than that 
from the untreated soil. In this respect the heavier additions of magnesia were 
consistently more effective. This means that even the 1-ton MgO addition 
prevented any interchange between the exchangeable calcium of the soil and 
the magnesium content of the 3,75()-pound magnesium sulfate increments. In 
figure I is shown the corresponding repressive and protective tendency of liming 
materials upon magnesium outgo. The single exception found w’as the pyrite 
with the 1-ton addition of burnt lime. In this case, w’here the sulfates were 
generated slow ly over a long period, the magnesium outgo w’as approximately 
that from the untreated soil. 


Potassium outgo 

The piotassium outgo may be discussed briefly as a wiiole. All of the light 
unsupplemcnted, calcic and magnesic materials caused some depression in 
the total outgo of potassium (table 5). Neither of the unsupplemented sulfur- 
carriers induced a positive liberation of potassium in the acid soil, in spite 
of the bathing action of neutral salts of calcium and magnesium that were 
supplied immediately in one case and progressively in two cases. When used 
w’ith the three sulfur materials, each addition of lime and of magnesia caused 
a definite decrease in potash outgo, the heavier additions being consistently 
more effective. There is a remarkable agreement in the potassium leachings 
obtained from each liming material, at each rate, when used with the three 
sulfur materials. 
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OUTGO OF NITRATE 

The annual and total losses of nitrate nitrogen are given in table 6. Five 
of the six liming treatments without sulfur caused some increase in the outgo 
of nitrogen. The losses induced by the 3,750-pound additions were somewhat 


The influence of various forms and amounts of calcic and magnesic materials and three sulfur 
supplements upon the outgo of the native potash of a loam soil over a 12-year period 


LIME os MAGNESIA 
ADDITIONS 

- suLruR 

MR ADDITIONt 

Form Rate* 


ANNUAL OUTGO OF K IN POUNDS, FROM 2,000.000 POUNDS OF SOIL 


50 None 


11.8 8.4112.7 7.0i6.2 5.53.6 6.3 11.5 10.6 8.3 9 QilOl 


51 L,S. 2,000 None 9.0 7.0 9.0 9.5!7 8'3 114 0 6.3 10.1 13.5 6.3 9.0j 95 

52 Dol. 2,000 None 7.4 5.5 9 6 8.54.lj3 84.4 4.8 6.8 5.012.4 6 7 79 

53 CaO 2,000 None 9.2 6.7 10.2 11.2 4 7,4 54 3 6 2 8 7 4.9 11.4 4.8 87 

54 CaO 3,750 None 5.6 6.811 6 7.54 li3 62.4 5 6 9.9 13.1 10.1 7 0 87 

55 MgO 2,000 None 7.7 6.1 8,5 5.1 4 4:2.54 516,7 9.8 7 0 4.0 6 3 73 

56 MgO 3,750 None 8.5 6.3 9.8 8.94 2'3.24.2 8 610 1 5.0 4.8 9,0 83 

57 None . FeSO, 14.8 10.2 9.612.2 6.6j5.44 0 5 8 6.8 9.4 5.4 9 o| 99 

58 CaO 3,750 FeSO, 6.0 7,3 10.2 7.74.5:2 93 0 3 1 9.7 8 2 5.2 6 2 74 

59 MgO 3,750 FeSO, 5,3 5.7 15.4 8,33.33.54.7 5.0 10.1 7.6 4.3 5 3 79 

60 CaO 32T FeSO, 5.4 5.3 14.6 5.54.92 33 0 2 2 9 8 10 6 5.4 7.9 77 

61 MgO 32T FeSO, 10,3 4.4 6.9 4.2 2.3'o.63,7 12.6 7,8 5.5 3.3 7.0| 69 

62 None . Pyrite 11.6 10.6 11.3 10 8 6. J 5 .3 2,2 4.0 14 3 6 8 8 2 10 6;102 

63 CaO 3,750 Pyrite 6.5 10.8 8.1 7.55.2j2.82.4 2 8 8.0 4.8 4.0 8 4| 71 

64 MgO 3,750 Pyrite 8.7 6 0 9.5 3.52 5'2.23.3 5 1 12 4 4 9 3.5 4 9 ! 67 

65 CaO 32T Pyrite 6 4 7,0 9 6 8.85.l|2.94.0 2.6 7,5 7.0 3.7 5 sj 70 

66 MgO 32T Pyrite 8.2 4 6 7 6 4.5,2.4:0.84.3 2 5 9 6 4.9 3,4 10 ol 63 


67 None . Sulfur 15.1 11.1 14.7 9.45.35.34.4 8.6 8.8 8,3 6.7 7.2 105 

68 CaO 3,750 Sulfur 6.610.7 10.4 8.95.2 l.ob.9 3 610,9 5.5 2.9 6.9 77 

69 MgO 3,750 Sulfur 12.7 7.7 8.6 7.63.5 1.74,0 3.6 9 1 6.2 3.2 6 2 74 

70 CaO 32T Sulfur 8.4 6.5 7.7 11.06.0j3,2 3.3 2.9 7.8 5.2 6.2 7.2 75 

71 MgO 32T Sulfur 8 0 3 5 7.4 3.62 3 1,53.1 6.0 7.4 4.9 2 8 8.9 59 

Rainfall. inches 41 51 55 56 51 55 44 35 51 59 55 58 611 

Average. 51 

* Pounds or tons, CaO o to each 2,000,000 pounds of soil, moisture-free basis. 

I Consti^.nt rate of 1,000 pounds of S to 2,000,000 pounds of soil, moisture-free basis. 


greater than those from the 2,0(K)-pound CaO-equivalent additions, and mag¬ 
nesia tended to give a greater outgo than did lime. 

The outgo from each unsupplemented sulfur material was less than that 
from the untreated soil. The ferrous sulfate control gave the minimum for 
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the 22 tanks. Each light addition of lime and magnesia gave an increased 
outgo of nitrates, when used with each of the three sulfur materials. In 
each of the pairs of CaO and MgO at the 1-ton-pIus rate, the magnesia gave 
the greater outgo. A reverse relationship was obtained in a similar com- 

TABLE 6 

The 12-year outgo of nitrate nitrogen from a loam soil as influenced by 1 ^000-pound S-equivaleni 

/T/Z/ZV/V/l** c c culfutf ftikitU rt*iA tM/7 rV/t 


TANK 

NUMDKIL 

LIME OK MAGNESIA 
ADDITIONS 

SULFUK 

ADDITIONS 

Form 

Rate* 

50 

None 


None 

51 

L.S. 

2,000 

None 

52 

Dol. 

2,000 

, None 

55 1 

CaO 

2,000 

None 

54 ! 

CaO 

5,750 

1 None 

55 i 

MgO 

2,000 

None 

56 

MgO 

3,750 

None 

57 

None 


FcS04 

58 

CaO 

5,750 

FeS()4 

50 

MgO 

3,750 

: FcS 04 

60 

CaO 

32T 

FeS04 

61 

MgO 

i 

52T 

FcS04 

62 

None 


Pyrite 

65 

CaO 

5,750 

I Pyrite 

64 

MgO 

5,750 

l\vritc 

65 

CaO 

; 52T 

Pyrite 

66 

MgO 

52T 

1 Pyrite 

67 

None 


Sulfur 

68 

CaO 

5,750 

Sulfur 

69 

MgO 

5,750 

Sulfur 

70 

CaO 

52T 

Sulfur 

71 

MgO 

52T 

Sulfur 


ANNUAL OUTGO OF NTTKATE N IN POUNDS, r»OM 2,000,000 POUNDS 
or SOIL 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

JC 

X‘ 

iri 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Total 12 
years 

24 

49 

15 

23 

20 

17 

18 

8 

34 

11 

18 

16 

253 

21 

65 

27 

55 

14 

15 

21 

11 

50 

14 

17 

20 

284 

20 

54 

20 

28 

14 

9 

15 

8 

52 

5 

IS 

15 

251 

24 

58 

25 

29 

15 

19, 20 

13 

33 

5 

14 

15 

268 

40 

72 

55 

19 

16 

!■ 

14 

11 

54 

15 

21 

20 

512 

54 

55 

27 

25 

18 

20 

16 

13 

51 

7 

19 

17 

282 

41 

66 

55 

59 

16 

16 

I' 

12 

32 

5 

20 

23 

322 

15 

57 

16 

17 

12 

10 

12 

11 

31 

9 

19 

11 

198 

22 

49 

25 

25 

19 

14 

20 

14 

53 

8 

17 

16 

260 

25 

46 

50 

28 

22 

22 

18 

18 

55 

8 

16 

18 

2^ 

15 

129 

111 

59 

52 

18 

11 

15 

40 

11 

24 

17 

482 

26 

145 

70 

55 

25 

27 

20 

25 

29 

5 


20 

451 

17 

28 

17 

20 

24 

19 

14 


30 

7 

18 

16 

227 

46 

55 

26 

28 

1 

24 

14 

1 n; 

i 3', 

5; 16 

■ 14 

291 

51 

61 

27 

50 

18 

21 

16 

14 ! 

! 38, 

5 

17 

16i 

314 

24 

125 

108 

99 

49 

27 

17 


34 

7 

21 

19 

542 

55 

106 

46 

52 

1 

24 

1 

44 

26 

22 

30 

1 

5 

23 

20 ; 

413 

15 

54 

16 

20^ 

16! 


16 

15 

1 

8 

17 

i 

12 

220 

22 

45 

24 

27 

16 

16 

16 

16 

55 

5 

25 

15 

260 

50 

52 

21 

28 

18! 

18 

15 

15 

56 

6 

20 

15 

272 

18 

156 

75 

105 

49 

55! 

18 

14 

38 

5 

24 

! 16 

1 531 

22 

|141 

49 

1 40 

26 

57| 

26 

20 

50 

5 

25 

28 

j 449 

41 

1 51 

1 

55 

56 

lii 

i^l 

44 

55 

51 

59 

55j 58 

i 


' Pounds or tons, to each 2,000,000 pounds of soil, moisture-free basis. 


parison of the 32-ton additions. The intensive alkalinity of the heavy lime 
treatment produced a partial sterility during most of the initial year; but 
during the second, third, and fourth years the recovery was very marked. 
During the first year, two of the first four percolate collections from each 32- 
ton addition of lime were damd of nitrates. In each case the amount of 
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nitrogen that passed out between the beginning of the experiment, August 3, 
1917, and April 22,1918, was less than 1 pound. The nitrate-nitrogen leached 
out between April 22, and the first birthday, August 3, 1918, therefore 
amounted to approximately 14,23, and 17 pounds for the 32-ton CaO additions 
with ferrous sulfate, pyrite, and sulfur, respectively. The initial effect of the 
MgO was not repressive, nor did it show a subsequent accelerative effect as 
great as that shown by the heavy lime addition. It may be concluded that 
a sulfur addition will be apt to cause a reduction in the generation of nitrates, 
but that this effect is eliminated when moderate additions of lime and mag¬ 
nesia are also made. 


SUMMARY 

The oxidation of 1,000-pound sulfur additions of pyrite and elemental 
sulfur, as influenced by lime and magnesia, was studied with ferrous sulfate 
control in a 12-year lysimeter experiment without subsoil, through determina¬ 
tion of the outgo of sulfates, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and nitrates. 

Burnt lime, magnesia, limestone, and dolomite gave increases in sulfate 
outgo, but no 2,(X)0-pound calcium oxide equivalent addition gave a sulfate 
outgo equal to the sulfates supplied by rainfall. 

Sulfate outgo from ferrous sulfate additions corresponded to that from 
sulfur in the order of heavy magnesia, light magnesia, light lime, sulfur mater¬ 
ial alone, and heavy lime. The order of outgo from the pyrite was light lime, 
pyrite alone, heavy lime, light magnesia, and heavy magnesia. The divergent 
effect of lime and magnesia indicated that the organism that induced oxidation 
of organic soil sulfur and elemental sulfur was different from the one that 
produced sulfates from pyrite. The chemical oxidation of pyrite was also 
considered. 

Complete recoveries of the sulfate radical were obtained from the ferrous 
sulfate additions with light calcium and magnesium oxides and heavy mag¬ 
nesium oxide supplements, but'not from the sulfate alone or sulfate plus 32 
tons of lime. Complete sulfate-equivalences of the elemental sulfur were 
obtained from the two megnesia supplements, but not from the sulfur control, 
or the sulfur addition with lime supplements. Complete recovery was not 
obtained from any one of the five pyrite additions. The formation of insoluble 
sulfates and the reduction of sulfates are considered as factors responsible for 
incomplete sulfate recoveries. 

The increases in the outgo of calcium and magnesium from the unsupple¬ 
mented liming materials were considered in connection with absorbed and 
natural bases, as affecting the persistence of the additions and the protection 
afforded native materials. 

The total losses of calcium and magnesium from the several additions 
were generally in close agreement, irrespective of the form of the added sulfur, 
although the periodic outgo was materially influenced by the nature of the 
sulfur addition. 
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Each of the six single liming treatments effected a decrease in the outgo 
of potassium, and no unsupplemented sulfur material produced a positive 
increase in the outgo of potassium from the acid soil. Each lime and magnesia 
addition produced a marked decrease in potassium outgo from the several 
combinations with sulfur materials, the heavier additions being more active 
in their repressive effect. 

Some increase in total nitrate outgo was induced by the single additions 
of liming materials. Each of the unsupplemented sulfur materials produced 
a decrease in nitrate outgo, but the lime and magnesia supplements overcame 
this tendency. The light additions of magnesia caused a greater nitrate outgo 
than did the light lime supplements. The reverse was true for the heavy 
additions, in spite of an absolute initial inhibition by the 32-ton calcium oxide 
supplements. 
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Soil colloidal materials divide themselves electrokinetically into positive 
and negative colloids. Most soil colloids consist of silica, humus, and the 
sesquioxides of iron and aluminum. Silica and humus are strictly electro¬ 
negative. They ad.sorb and combine with bases and are, according to the 
terminology of Michaelis (12), acidoid colloids. The sesquioxides are elec¬ 
trical ampholytes, being electropositive in acid and electronegative in alkaline 
solutions. I'he position of their isoelectric point with respect to the pH de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the acid anion which always enters into the com¬ 
position in their electropositive condition. The sesquioxides adsorb both 
acids and bases and are therefore ampholytoid colloids. 

Since positive and negative sols mutually flocculate and electrically neu¬ 
tralize each other, forming new combinations, the properties of which vary 
with the relative i)roj)ortion of each component, it is obviously of the greatest 
imi)ortance to learn .something about the laws governing such reactions. In 
oriler to understand the soil forming processes it is first necessary to know 
something about the behavior of the soil colloids, for it is these, which, by 
flocculation and deposition in one layer and by dispersion and migration to 
another layer, give rise to the development of soil horizons. 

In a previous paper (^)) a series of alumino-silicates, isoelectrically precipi¬ 
tated, were studied. In the present work this study has been extended to 
include other important ronibinations which can be isoelectrically precipi¬ 
tated. The isoelectric precipitates prcjiared and studied in this work include: 
iron and aluminum silicates, humates, phosphates, and hydroxides, together 
with various mixtures of these combinations. 

MKTHOD 

Accurately measured portions of the two solutions, A and B, to be mixed 
were placed in separate beakers and sufficient water was added to make a 
combined volume of 50 cc. The mixing was rapidly done by pouring the con¬ 
tent of one of the beakers into the other and then back into the first, then 
again into the second, and finally into a large stoppered pyrex test tube. 

* Journal series paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of 
Soil Chemistry and Bacteriology. 
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The precipitating zone was found by a preliminary test by running one of the 
solutions into the other from a burette until a rapid flocculation was observed. 
This zone was then covered by a series of tubes prepared as explained, either 
by varying the volume of one of the two solutions or, when the proportions 
of the solutions were kept constant, by changing the pH by adding HCl or 
NaOH as the case required. The HCl was always added to the iron and 
aluminum solutions and the NaOH to the silicate, humate, and phosphate 
solutions before these solutions were mixed. 

The flocculations after the solutions were mixed and after they were allowed 
to stand over night are recorded in the tables. The latter is represented by 
crosses, x signifying slight, xx about half complete, xxx nearly complete, and 
xxxx complete flocculation. The tubes were then shaken and the cata- 
phoresis measurements made as described elsewhere (10). The pH was 
determined colorimetrically. 

From the isoelectric proportions thus found, either directly or by inter¬ 
polation of the migration velocities, a larger quantity, usually 2.5 liters, was 
prepared by mixing the same proportions of the various solutions in exactly 
the same manner. Since the liquid cannot be removed from the floe without 
disturbing the equilibrium, the composition of the floe was determined by 
analyzing the supernatant liquid. The Cl and SO4 ions in the floe were deter¬ 
mined by subtracting the quantity found in a measured volume of supernatant 
liquid from the quantity found in the same volume of liquid which contained 
the floe. 


ISOELECTRIC '^HYDROXIDES” OF IRON AND ALUMINUM 

The electrokinetic behavior at various degrees of alkalization and the 
composition of the isoelectric precipitates of the “hydroxides” of aluminum 
and iron are shown in tables 29-32. 

We speak about electropositive iron and aluminum hydroxides, thereby 
implying that the definite conlpounds Fe(OH )3 and Al(OH )3 carry a positive 
charge and migrate to the cathode when, as a matter of fact, these materials 
are electronegative. It is well known that positive iron and aluminum ‘^hydrox¬ 
ides” contain a certain amount of acid anions. The more acid the medium 
the greater the quantity of anions in the complex and the more strongly 
electropositive it is, until the complex resolves itself into a disjiersion of single 
ions. The colloid chemist cannot rightly speak about his colloidal com¬ 
plexes in terms of definite compounds whether he is dealing with negative 
arsenious sulfide or positive iron hydroxide. A definite compound implies a 
stoichiometric relationship between the constituent parts. In a colloidal 
complex there is no such definite relationship, which exists probably only 
in the interior of the crystal lattice. At the interfaces the free valences 
attract the various ions present in the solution and these ions combine with 
the surface layer in proportion as their solution tension and hydration de¬ 
creases. BaS 04 is positive with an excess of Ba ions and negative with an 
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TABLE 29 

The AlCli 4 - NoOUSystem No. 3 


A. 5.0 millimols AlCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 20.0 millimols NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B* 

TLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

14.5 

Clear 

0 



20 

15.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

4-1.38 

... 

20 

15.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.61 

7.7 

20 

! 16.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.0 

8.1 

20 

16.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.47 

8.4 

20 

17.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

‘ -0.67 

... 

20 

17.5 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-1.01 


. 20 

18.5 

Clear 

X 




* Plus water to make 30 cc. or a total volume of 50 cc. 

Isoelectric mixture: 

5.0 millimols AICI 3 in 1,000 cc. 

16.0 millimols NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 8.0. 

Composition of floe: (AljOa)^!® • AljOaCla or 0.0048 equivalent Cl per mol AI2O3. 

TABLE 30 

The FeCk 4 - NaOH—System No. 4 

A. 5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 20.0 millimols NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTIO.N 

j 

SOH’TION B 

1 FLOCCULATION 

M ^SEC. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

Auer mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

14.5 

Clear 

0 



20 

14.75 

Opal 

XXXX 

+2.53 

6.2 

20 

14.88 1 

Instant 

xxxx 

+ 1.29 

6.5 

20 

15.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+ 1.04 

6. 75 

20 

15.12 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.93 

6.9 

20 

15.25 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.0 

7.1 

20 

15.38 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.48 

7.2 

20 

15.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.08 

7.55 

20 

15.75 

Clear 

xxxx 

-3.20 

8.2 


Isoelectric mixture: 

5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

15.25 millimob NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 7.15. 

Composition of floe: (FeiOi)ii 7 *FeaOjClj or 0.0052 equivalent Cl per mol FciO|. 


•OIL 0CIBKCS, VOL. XXX. KO. t 
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TABLE 31 

The Ah{SOi)i + NaOH—System No. 2 


A. 2.5 millimols AIjCSOi)! in 1,000 cc. 

B. 20.0 millimols NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

1 VOLT/cm. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

5.0 

Slow 

XX 

+0.87 

. . . 

20 

7.5 

Rapid 

XX 



20 

10.0 

Instant 

XXXX 

+0.87 


20 

14.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.55 


20 

14.5 

Instant 

XXXX 

+0.38 

7.3 

20 

15.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

±0.0 

7.6 

20 

15.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.76 

8.0 

20 

16.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.01 


20 

17.5 

Rapid 

XXX 



20 

18.5 

Slow 

XX 

-2.33 

... 


Isoelectric mixture: 

2.5 millimols Al 2 (S 04)3 in 1,000 cc. 

15.0 millimols NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 7.5. 

Composition of floe: (Al 203 )i 2 .«* AI2O2SO4 or 0.0737 mol SO4 per mol AI2O3. 

TABLE 32 


The Fe^iSO^z + NaOH—System No. 1 

A. 2.5 millimols Fe 2 (S 04)8 in 1,000 cc. 

B. 20.0 millimole NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/skc. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

5.0 

Slow 

XX 

+0.32 


20 

7.5 

Rapid 

XXX 

+0.30 


20 

10.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.30 


20 

14.0 

Instant 

XXXX 

+0.47 


20 

14.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.47 


20 

15.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.61 

6.4 

20 

15.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.40 

7.0 

20 

16.0 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-1.78 

7.8 

20 

16.5 

Slow 

xxxx 

-2.75 



Isoelectric mixture: 

2.5 millimols Fe 2 (S 04)3 in 1,000 cc. 

15.59 miUimols NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 7.05. 

Composition of floe: (Fe 203)73 • Fe 202 S 04 or 0.0135 mol SO4 per mol Fe 203 . 
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excess of SO4 ions in the solution (10). Agl is positive with an excess of Ag 
ions and negative with an excess of I ions in the solution (6). The more 
highly dispersed these materials are, that is, the greater the surface exposed 
and the more electropositive or electronegative they are, that is, the greater 
the excess of a cation or anion in the adsorption layer, the more their com¬ 
position will depart from a stoichiometric relationship. Hence the ‘‘occlu¬ 
sion^’ spoken of by the analytical chemist. 

The composition of a colloidal complex varies constantly with several 
factors, such as the pH, the composition and concentration of the dispersing 
solution, and the temperature. Its composition is also influenced by the 
manner of mixing the reacting solutions, as we shall see. It is also affected 
by time, as shown by the phenomenom of aging and by a drift in the iso¬ 
electric point w^hich is alw^ays observed. There must be a balance wdthin 
the micelle between the positive and negative ions but a stoichiometric rela¬ 
tionship between any pair of ions must be accidental. 

Returning now to a discussion of the tables, we note, that not even the 
isoelectric “hydroxides” of iron and aluminum are purely hydroxides. They 
still retain some of the acid anions. This might be explained as follows: 
In general all inert substances charge themselves negatively in water. This 
may be accounted for by assuming the electrical forces within the oriented, 
interfacial layers of molecules to be such as to attract and fix the OH ions 
of the water while the H ions (or any other cation which might have dis¬ 
placed the H ions) remain free and diffused into the surrounding water, w-hich 
then assumes a corresponding positive charge. The resulting complex in 
the case of negative iron and aluminum hydroxides may be represented thus: 

Fe(0H)30H- -f and Al(OH),OH“ + 

In a NaOH solution these materials, like all others, become strongly electro¬ 
negative, as the following formula would explain: 

Fc( 0H)80H- -F Na^- and AKOHj^OH" + Na-^ 

Both hydroxides adsorb quantities of the base in alkaline solutions. The 
combination formed is commonly assumed to be in the form of an aluminate, 
thus: 


Al(OH)j -t- NaOH * NaAlO, + 2H,0 

There is, however, no proof of this. The combination is more likely to be 
in the form of a simple addition such as NaAl(OH) 4 . This seems to be the 
way bases combine with soil colloids (9). 

Substances which charge themselves positively in water do so by adsorbing 
an excess of the cations, thus: 

(BaSOO, Ba++ + 2C1' and (Agl). Ag+ + NO," 
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or by dissociating a diffusible anion as the oxychlorides of the sesquioxides, 
thus: 


Ah02++ + 2C1- or (AhOi)* A1,0,++ + 20" 

To return to the question, if the iron and aluminum compounds are negative 
in this form: 


and positive in this: 


[Al(OH)s], OH- + Na+ 


(AlaOa), AlaO,++ + 201“ 

then it is evident that the isoelectric complex must still retain some of the 
acid anions, for otherwise it would be negative. 

The isoelectric point is, according to Michaelis (13) that point at which the 
ampholyte dissociates an equal number of anions and cations. This would 
of course result in an isoelectric amphoteric complex as represented by the 
following scheme. 



+ 


isoelectric diffusible 

complex ions 


Such an isoelectric ion complex is electrically compensated internally. There 
is, therefore, nothing to prevent the diffusible ions from diffusing into the 
surrounding medium, since under these conditions they are always i)aired. 
There can, therefore, be no ion atmosphere surrounding an isoelectric particle. 
This leads to the following important consequences: 

The swelling, the viscosity, the osmotic pressure, and the Donnan potential are all at a 
minimum at the isoelectric point, as found by Loeb in the case of the proteins (5). 

The “purification*' of a colloid, [i.e. the removal of diffusible ions, is most readily ao 
complished at the isoelectric point. 

It is interesting to note that considerably more of the SO 4 ion than of the 
Cl ion is retained at the isoelectric point. This shows that the SO4 ion is 
much less dissociated by the complex than is the monovalent Cl ion. This 
is in harmony with the observation, reported elsewhere ( 8 ), that the ampho¬ 
teric Aragon soil colloid adsorbed 0.269 milliequivalents SO4 and only 0.044 
m. e. Cl per gram from solutions of the respective acids, but was much more 
strongly electropositive in the HCl than in the H2SO4 solution, the corre¬ 
sponding migration velocities toward the cathode being 0.6 and 2.8m per second 
respectively. 
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TABLE 33 


The AlCh + NotHPOi—System No. 5 

A. 4.96 millimols AlCli in 1,000 cc. 

B. 10.228 millimols NasHP 04 in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

n/szc. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

Mmm 

Opal 

xxxx 

+1.78 

4.0 



Slow 

xxxx 

+0.92 

4.3 


19.S 

Rapid 

XXM 




20.0 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-0.15 

5.0 

20 


Rapid 

xxxx 

-0.67 

5.4 



Rapid 

xxxx 

-0.98 

5.7 

20 


Slow 

xxxx 

-1.30 

5.95 


Isoelectric mixture: 

4.96 millimols AICI 3 in 1,000 cc. 
10.156 millimols Na 3 HP 04 in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.9. 

PO 4 in solution: 5.904 millimols. 

PO4 combined: 4.252 millimols. 
Composition: AljOj • (PaO^)©. 867 . 


TABLE 34 


The FeCh + NatHPOi—System No. 6 

A. 5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 10.228 millimols NaiHP 04 in 1,000 cc. 


SOLLTriON A 

SOLUTION B 

! FLOCCULATION 

j M SEC. 

1 VOLT/CV. 

i 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

cc. 

cc. 





20 

13.0 

Opal 

XXXX 

+1.68 


20 

15.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+ 1.16 

3.3 

20 

17.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.67 

3.5 

20 

18.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.38 

3.8 

20 

18.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.10 

4.0 

20 

19.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.43 

4.2 

20 

19.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.58 

4.4 

20 

21.0 

Opal 1 

XXX 

-1.68 

5.0 


Isoelectric mixture: 

5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 
9.512 millimols NaaHP 04 in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.0. 

P04in solution: 4.943 millimols. 

PO4 combined: 4.569 millimols. 
Composition: Fc203*(Pa06)o.#i4. 
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TABLE 35 

The AlCh + Na^POA—System No, 7 

A. 5.0 millimols Aids in 1,000 cc. 

B. 5.114 millimols Na 8 P 04 in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec 

1 volt/cm. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

19.0 

Opal 

0 



20 

20.0 

Opal 

XX 



20 

20.5 

Slow 

xxxx 

+1.32 


20 

21.0 

Rapid 

xxxx 

+0.50 

5.5 

20 

21.5 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-0.25 

' 5.7 

20 

22.0 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-0. 70 


20 

22.5 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-1.08 


20 

23.0 

Slow 

xxxx 

-1.10 

6.4 

20 

24.0 

Opal 

xxxx 



20 

25.0 

Onal 

XXX 




Isoelectric mixture: 

5.0 millimols AlCU in 1,000 cc. 
5.482 millimols Na 3 P 04 in 1,500 cc. 
pH 5.6. 

PO 4 in solution: 1.639 millimols. 

PO4 combined: 3.843 millimols. 
Composition: AI 2 O 3 • (PaOs)o- 76®. 


TABLE 36 


The AlCh + NoiPOa + NaOU—System No. 8 


A. 

B. 


5.0 millimols Aids in 1,000 cc. 
5.114 millimols Na 2 HP 04 l 
20.0 millimols NaOH ) 


in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

pH 

After inixing 

Overnight 

1 volt/cm. 

CC. 

20 

CC. 

9.4 

Opal 

0 


4.6 

20 

9.5 

Opal 

0 


5.1 

20 

9.6 

Slow 

xxxx 

+1.38 

6.0 

20 

9.8 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.38 

6.5 

20 

10.0 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-1.08 

6.8 

20 

10.2 

Rapid 

xxxx 

-1.32 

6.9 

20 

10.4 

Slow 

xxxx 

-1.68 

7.0 

20 

10.5 

Opal 

XX 


7.1 


Isoelectric mixture: 

5.0 millimols Aids in 1,000 cc. 
2.495 millimols NasHPO 
9.76 millimols NaOH 
pH 6.45. 

PO4 in solution: 0.085 millimol. 
PO4 combined: 2.410 millimols. 
Composition: AlsOs (P206)o.482. 




in 1,500 cc. 
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The alumina retains nearly six times as much SO4 as the iron hydroxide 
although the alumina is isoelectric at a higher pH. This is in agreement 
with the observation of analytical chemists that the SO4 ion is very difficult 
to remove from the Al(OH )3 precipitate. The OH ion displaces the acid 
anion more readily in the iron than in the aluminum compound. 

The effect of the free divalent sulfate ions is seen in the greatly extended 
flocculating zone on the positive side. In the case of the sulfates the floe 
begins to form after the addition of 5 cc. of the alkali solution, whereas the 
chlorides remain stable up to about 15 cc. of the alkali. This influence is also 
reflected in the migration velocities. The chloride systems become strongly 
positive and negative, whereas the sulfate systems attain a high charge only 
on the negative side. 

ISOELECTRIC IRON AND ALUMINUM '‘PHOSPHATES’' 

Tables 33-36 show the isoelectric precipitation and the composition of the 
floe in a series of three “phosphates” of aluminum and one of iron. 

In the first place it is evident that the isoelectric ‘^phosphates” are not pure 
phosphates. Y.yery ion in the system enters to some extent in the com¬ 
bination. Besides the A1 (or Fe), the OH, and the PO4 ions, which together 
make up the colloidal complex, there is at the isoelectric point some Cl ions 
and some Na ions. The complex may be represented by the formula 

NaAU (OH)^ (PO 4 ), Cl 
which by dissociation would yield 

Na^ -f- -[Al, (OH)v (P04)].-^ + Cl^ 

which would be isoelectric, since the anionic and cationic dissociation balance 
each other. 

This complex is isoelectric at a lower pH than the “hydroxide.” The 
reason for this is that the Cl ions, which persist in the “hydroxide” at a pH 
above 7.0, are actively displaced by the phosphate ions while the solution is 
still acid. 

The fact that the isoelectric point is displaced far over on the acid side, 
the displacement being greater with greater PO4 concentration, shows that 
the anions HPO4" and PO4'" are, like the OH ions, not appreciably dissociated 
by the complex. The dissociation of the phosphate ions is not great enough 
to overcome the effect of the cationic dissociation until we reach a lower pH 
value. Without the phosphate ions the quantity of Cl in the complex at 
these pH values would be higher and the complex would, as w^e have seen, 
be strongly positive. The phosphate ions, because of their high concentration 
in the solution, displace the Cl ions in the complex at very much lower pH 
values than do the OH ions. 

The solution tension of the OH ions, that is, the dissociation constant of 
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the hydroxide, is however, lower than that of the phosphate. In table 36, 
system no, 8, the pH at the isoelectric point is 6.45, which is equal to a OH 
ion concentration of 0.282 X 10”^, whereas the molar phosphate concentration 
is 0.000085 ^ 2.5 = 340.0 X 10~’, or over 1,000 times as great, yet the com¬ 
plex formed is over 50 per cent basic. ‘‘Normal,’’ or an approach to normal, 
phosphates of iron and aluminum can therefore only be precipitated in an 
acid solution with a large excess of phosphate. 

As in the case of the ‘‘hydroxides” the ferric “phosphate” is isoelectric 
at a lower pH than the aluminum “phosphate.” The ferric “phosphate” 
contains also a higher phosphate ratio (compare systems 5 and 6) although 
the phosphate-ion concentration at equilibrium was lower in the ferric system. 


f X 



Fig. 6 . The Relation of the Phosphate and Silicate Concentration and the pH to the 
Composition of the Isoelectjuc Precipitates of Aluminum and Ferric 
“Phosphates’’ and “Silicates” 

Scattered figures indicate pH 

Both the hydroxyl and the phosphate ions are therefore more firmly associated 
in the ferric than in the aluminum compound. The ferric complex requires, 
therefore, a lower pH to retain enough Cl ions for the anionic dissociation to 
balance the cationic dissociation, i.e,, the isoelectric condition. It will be 
noted that the ferric complex does not become as strongly electropositive 
as the aluminum complex and that the former flocculates on the positive or 
acid side over a much wider range. The very low positive charge observed 
in the sulfate-hydroxide systems (1 and 2 ), and ascribed to the depressing 
effect of the divalent SO 4 anion, is not found in the phosphate systems. The 
reason for this is, that on the acid side of the isoelectric point of the latter 
the monovalent H 2 P 04 ~ anion predominates. 
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The results of the experiments with the three aluminum chloride-phosphate 
mixtures show that each mixture has a different isoelectric point, the pH of 
which depends on the relative proportions of the two components. The 
higher the phosphate (the negative component) the lower is the pH at which 
the system is isoelectric and the greater is the ratio of phosphate to alumina 
in the precipitate. The higher the proportion of alumina (the positive com¬ 
ponent) in the mixture, the higher is the isoelectric pH and the lower is the 
ratio of phosphate to alumina in the precipitate, but the more complete is the 
removal of the phosphate from solution. In all this the phosphate is identical 
to the silicate systems previously discussed (9). 

The relationship between the PO4 combined in the isoelectric precipitates 
and the PO4 concentration in the solution at equilibrium is shown in figure 6, 
in which we recognize the familiar ‘Vlsorption” curve. 


EFFECT OF DILUTION 

In order to determine the effect of dilution on the composition of the pre¬ 
cipitates, the aluminum “phosphate’* mixture no. 5 and the ferric “phosphate” 
mixture no. 6 were prepared in total volumes of 1 and 10 liters in addition to 
the isoelectric 2.5-liter systems shown in tables 33 and 34. No cataphoresis 
measurements were made but the precipitation w^as complete in all cases. 


Mixture No. 5 (ronrentrated) 

4,96 millimols AlClj in 500 cc. 
10.156 millimols NajHP04 in 500 cc. 
pH 4.85 

PO4 in solution: 5.670 millimols 
PO4 combined: 4.486 millimols 
Composition: AI2O3 * (IWi)© **? 

Mixture No. 6 {concentrated) 

5.0 millimols FeCU in 500 cc. 

9.512 millimols Na 2 HP 04 in 500 cc. 
pH 5.7 

1^04 in solution: 4.656 millimols 
PO 4 combined: 4.856 millimols 
Comi>osition: Fe208 • (P 2 O 6 ) 0.971 


Mixture No. 5 (diluted) 

4.96 millimols AlCb in 5,000 cc. 
10.156 millimols Na 2 HP 04 in 5,000 cc. 
pH 5.2 

PO4 in solution: 6.205 millimols 
PO4 combined: 3.951 millimols 
Composition: AI2O3 • (PiOb) 0.790 
Mixture No. 6 (diluted) 

5.0 millimols FeCb in 5,000 cc. 

9.512 millimols NaiHP 04 in 5,000 cc. 
pH 4.2 

PO4 in solution: 5.343 millimols 
PO4 combined: 4.169 millimols 
Composition: (FeiOi) • (p20b) o.sm 


An increase in concentration lowered the pH whereas a decrease in concen¬ 
tration had the opposite effect. In spite of this variation in the pH it will 
be seen that, if we reduce the millimols PO4 in the solution to milliequivalents 
per liter and plot this value with the comjx)sition ratio as in figure 6, the 
points in the case of the aluminum compound will lie very nearly on the 
curve. The ferric “phosphate” composition ratios are higher in each case, 
as shown by the greater steepness of this curve. 


THE COMPOSITION OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FERRIC “PHOSPHATE” 

The composition of the strongly negative and of the strongly positive 
precipitates was compared with the composition of the isoelectric precipitate 
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in systems containing the same proportions of the major reacting materials. 
Ferric ‘^phosphate” was found to be admirably suited for this exp)eriment 
because of the variations in color with the degree of saturation. The normal 
ferric phosphate is pale greenish gray but becomes yellowish and finally 
brownish as the compound becomes more basic. 

By adding NaOH or HCl to the isoelectric mixture no. 6 (table 34) the 
system was made strongly negative or positive. The colloid, however, became 
more or less stable, and as a result the flocculation had to be forced by adding 
500 millimols NH 4 CI. The mixtures were as follows: 

Electro positive mixture No. 6a 

5.0 millimols FeCh + 2.5 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

9.512 millimols Na2HP04 + 500 millimols NH4CI in 1,500 cc. 
pH 3.2 

PO4 in solution: 4.589 
PO4 combined: 4.923 
Composition: Fe 203 • (PaOs) 0 wb 
C olor: pale greenish gray 
NH 4 adsorbed: 0.48 milliequivalents 

Isoelectric mixture No. 6 

As given in table 34 
Composition: Fe203-(P208)o.»i4 
Color: pale yellowish, greenish gray 

Electronegative mixture No. 6b 
5.0 millimols FeCla in 1,000 cc. 

9.512 millimols Na 2 HP 04 + 5.0 millimols NaOH + 500 millimols NH4CI in 1,500 cc. 
pH 6.5 

PO4 in solution: 4.813 millimols 
PO4 combined: 4.699 millimols 
Composition: FeaOa• (P208 )o.mo 
C olor: yellowish 

NH 4 adsorbed: 2.01 milliequivalents 

Electronegative mixture No. 6bh 
5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

9.512 millimols NajHPOi + 10.0 millimols NaOH + 500 millimols NH4CI in 1,500 cc. 
pH 7.1 

PO4 in solution: 4.894 millimols 
PO4 combined: 4.618 millimols 
Composition: FejOa* (P206)o.*24 
Color: brownish 

NH4 adsorbed: 2.00 milliequivalents 

The ratio of P 2 O 6 to Fe 203 has increased from 0.914 in the isoelectric com¬ 
plex to 0.985 in the positive complex. This would be expected because the 
positive complex was formed in a more acid solution in which OH-ion concen¬ 
tration was very low. The OH ions offered, therefore, very little competition, 
resulting in a less basic complex. This was also indicated by the color, which 
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was a trace lighter in the positive floe. In the case of the negative complex 
we meet with an anomali. We would anticipate this complex to be more 
basic in composition, as is indeed indicated by the color, which shifts to yellow 
and then to brown as the OH-ion concentration is increased. But the analysis 
reveals an increase in the composition ratio to 0.940 at a pH of 6.5 and a 
smaller increase to 0.924 at a pH of 7.1. 

The color changes show that in the negative complexes the iron must be 
in actual combination with less PO 4 than in the isoelectric complex, yet the 
analysis shows a higher proportion in the negative complexes. We are here 
dealing with a colloidal complex formation which, under the conditions of the 
experiment, is comparatively simple. In the soil, where there is a multitude 
of different ions, the complex would be complicated indeed. But even here, 
if we are to explain what is taking place it will be necessary to free ourselves 
of the dogma of stoichiometry and definite proportions. 

If the ferric phosphate hydrolyzes, that is, if the OH ions displace the PO4 
ions as the pH is increased, then the actual number of linkages between Fe 
and PO4 is reduced but that does not necessarily mean that the complex will 
be poorer in PO4 ions. In order to provide us with something tangible as a 
basis for our line of reasoning let the following greatly abbreviated formula 
represent the isoelectric complex: 

Na 


Fe ^P 04 

\ 

OH—Fe -PO 4 

OH—Fe-^P04 

/ 

OH—Fe— PO4 

/ 

Fe 

\ 

Cl 

This complex would have the composition 

Fe303(Pl06)o.80 

If we now represent the electronegative complex by the following formula: 

OH— Fe^P04—NH4 

OH—Fc^P 04 —Na 
OH—Fe^P04—H 


OH— Fe=P04—NH4 


OH—Fc^P 04 —H 
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we get a combination with the following apparent composition 

FeiOt(PsOi)i.o 

as if it were a normal phosphate, although this complex is in reality more 
basic, as far as the ferric comp)onent is concerned, than the previous one, 
in which the PO 4 content is lower. 

If the OH ions have displaced some of the PO4 valences then the latter 
must be satisfied by linking themselves with a corresponding number of 
cations in the solution. This was tested by a determination of the quantity 
of NH4 ions which were removed from solution. It was found that whereas 
the electropositive precipitate adsorbed only 0.48 milliequivalents the two 
electronegative precipitates adsorbed 2.01 and 2.00 milliequivalents NH4. 

This structure of the complex will explain the mechanism of ion adsorption 
and exchange which these phosphates possess in common with the silicates 
and other substances. Since this subject will be discussed further in a paper 
on ion adsorption and exchange we will now turn our attention to another 
series of isoelectric precipitates. 

ISOELECTRIC ^'SILICATES’' 

Tables 37-39 show the isoelectric precipitation and the composition of the 
floe of aluminum and iron "silicates." 

The silicate ion, like the phosphate, displaces the isoelectric point to the 
acid side, the displacement increasing in direct proportion to the silicate 
concentration in the solution and the proportion of silica which has entered 
into combination with the complex. The silicate ions must therefore displace 
the easily dissociating Cl ions. This suppresses the anionic dissociation 
and at the same time increases the cationic dissociation because the silicated, 
like the phosphated, complex adsorbs cations from the solution. For the 
two forms of dissociation to be equalized (the isoelectric condition) the pH 
must necessarily be lowered. 'The higher the silicate content of the complex 
the lower the pH at which a sufficient number of Cl ions are retained for the 
isoelectric condition. 

The quantity of Cl ions carried down in the floe was determined in a number 
of the "silicate" systems. The quantities varied between 0.030 and 0.007 
milliequivalent Cl per millimol AI2O3 or Fe 203 . The rather wide variation 
is probably chiefly due to errors. The results show, nevertheless, that a small 
quantity of Cl (or any other dissociating and readily diffusible anion) is 
essential for the isoelectric as well as for the electropositive condition. 

Since, at a given concentration and pH, less of the SiOs than of the PO4 
combines with the complex it is evident that the SiOs competes less strongly 
with the OH ions. This is to be ascribed to the low dissociation constant of 
silicic acid and possibly also to a lower solubility of the phosphate than of the 
silicate. The relationship is brought out more clearly in figure 6. It will be 
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TABLE 37A 


The AlCh + N(hSiOt + HClSystem No, 9 

A. 5.0 millimols AlCla + 22.5 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

B. 15.0 millimols NajSiOs in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

fi/BEC. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

21.0 

Opal 

xxxx 

+1.12 

4.35 

20 

21.2 

Slow 

xxxx 

+1.08 

4.35 

20 

2^.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0,82 

4.4 

20 

22.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.40 

4.5 

20 

22.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.76 

5.0 

20 

23.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.44 

5.65 

20 

24.0 

Instant 

XX 


6.1 

20 

25.0 

Opal 

0 




Isoelectric mixture: - -- « 6.66. 

AljOs 

5.0 millimols AICI3 + 22.5 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 
16.65 millimols Na 2 SiOa in 1,500 cc. 
pll 4.7. 

SiOa in solution: 10.207 millimols. 

AI 2 O 3 in solution: 0.039 millimols. 

Composition of floe; AI 2 OJ (Si02)2.2<i. 


TABLE 3:B 

The FeCh + Na^iSiOs + HCl—System No. 10 

A. 5.0 millimols FeCU + 22.5 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

B. 15.0 millimols Na 2 Si 03 in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

] 

FLOCCULATION • 

11 ' sre 

1 VOLT CM. 

pH 

After mixing | 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 

1 

1 



20 

21.5 

Opal 

0 


. .. 

20 

22.5 

Opal 

XXX 

+0.84 : 

4.2 

20 

23.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.80 

5.3 

20 

23.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.68 1 

6.1 

20 

24.0 i 

Rapid 

XXX 

-1.78 

6.4 

20 

24.5 

Opal 

X 




FC20s 

5.0 millimols FeClj + 22.5 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 
17.06 millimols NaiSiOs in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.95. 

Si02 in solution: 11.481 millimols. 

FciOa in solution: 0.025 millimols. 

Composition of floe: FeiOa (SiC)i)j.i6. 
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TABLE 38A 


The AlCh + N(hSiOiSysiem No. 11 

A. 5.0 millimols AlCls in 1,000 cc. 

B. 7.5 millimols NasSiOi in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

1 VOLT/CII 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 



wmm 



17.4 

Opal 

0 


• . . 

20 

17.6 

Slow 

xxxx 


5.7 

20 

17.8 

Instant 

xxxx 


6.1 

20 


Instant 

xxxx 

■KM 

6.4 

20 

18.5 

Slow 

XX 

■n 

... 


Isoelectric mixture: —” = 2.68. 

AI2O3 

5.0 millimols AlCU in 1,000 cc. 
6.713 millimols Na 2 SiOj in 1,500 cc. 
pH 6.25. 

SiOj in solution: 2.641 millimols. 
AljOj in solution: 0.005 millimols 
Composition of floe: A^Oj (Si02)i.w. 


TABLE 38B 


The FeCl$ + NotSiOz—System No. 12 

A. 5.0 millimols FeCls in 1,000 cc. 

B. 7.5 millimols NaiSiOi in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

1 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC. 

CC. 





20 

17.4 

,Opal 

0 



20 

17.6 

Slow 

XXX 

+0.65 

5.65 

20 

17.8 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.34 

6.1 

20 

18.0 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.38 

6.3 

20 

18.5 

Rapid 

XXX 

-1.59 

6.6 


. . SiOs 

Isoelectnc mixture: - *= 2.66. 

FejOa 

5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 
6.65 millimols NasSiOt in 1,500 cc. 
pH 5.95. 

SiOi in solution: 3.452 millimols 
FeiOi in solution: 0.0125 millimols. 
Composition of floe: FesC)i(SiOs)i.ii. 
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TABLE 39A 


The AlCh + NciSiOi + NaOHSystem No. 13 

A. 5.0 millimols AlClj in 1,000 cc. 

B. 7.5 millimols Na2Si08 + 15 millimols NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

1 FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

1 VOLT/CM. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

CC 

CC. 





20 

9.1 

Opal 

0 


.... 

20 

9.2 

Slow 

X 



20 

9.3 

Instant 

xxxx 

+1.38 

6.35 

20 

9.4 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.87 

6.55 

20 

9.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

— slight 

6.7 

20 

10.0 

Opal 

0 


1 


Isoelectric mixture: = 1.4.^. 

5.0 millimols AlClj in 1,000 cc. 

3.562 millimols Na^SiOa + 7.124 millimols NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 6.6. 

SiO^ in solution: 0.828 millimols. 

WiOi in solution: trace. 

Composition of floe: Al 203 (Si 02 )i.o 9 . 


TABLE 39B 


The FeCli + NaiSiOi + NaOH—SysUm No. 14 

A. 5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 7.5 millimols NajSiOa + 15 millimols NaOH in 1,000 cc. 


soLnioN A 

SOLLTTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

M SF.C 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/CM. 

CC. 

20 

CC. 

9.3 

Opal 

0 



20 

9.4 

Instant 

xxxx 

+ 1,26 

5.7 

20 

9.5 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.94 

6.0 

20 

9.6 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.36 

6.45 

20 

9.8 

Instant 

xxxx 

i -1.59 

6.65 

20 

10.0 

Opal 

1 0 

1 

1 . 



Si02 

Isoelectric mixture: = 1.44. 

FcjOa 

5.0 millimols FeCU in 1,000 cc. 

3.588 millimols Na 2 SiOs + 7.176 millimols NaOH in 1,500 cc. 
pH 6.35. 

SiOj in solution: 1.631 millimols. 

FcaOjin solution: trace. 

Composition of floe: Fe20s(Si02)o.79. 
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seen that the position of the two pairs of curves is reversed. The ferric phos¬ 
phate curve is steeper than that of aluminum and the aluminum silicate curve 
is steeper than that of the iron. Since Fe(OH )3 is more insoluble than AKOH) 3 , 
as shown by the fact that ferric salts are more easily hydrolyzed, it follows 
from the position of the curves that ferric phosphate is more insoluble than 
aluminum phosphate. It does not necessarily follow, however, that aluminum 
silicate is more insoluble than ferric silicate, because the firmer union between 
Fe and OH would alone result in a lower silicate content. Ferric silicate is 
therefore more readily hydrolyzed than is aluminum silicate. This is quite 
evident in the natural soil colloids (16) and explains the formation of ferru¬ 
ginous clays. 

As in the case of the ‘^hydroxide” and ‘‘phosphate,” the “silicate” of iron 
is isoelectric at a lower pH than the corresponding aluminum compound. 
In the case of the more highly silicated complexes which are isoelectric at 
low pH values (between 4.0 and 5.0) this relationship reversed itself, the 
aluminum complex being isoelectric at the lowest pH. 

The preceding isoelectric “silicate” complexes may be represented by the 
following general formula 

Na+ -[Al. (OH)„ (SiOg) Cl'. 

This does not mean that the Na ions must equal the Cl ions. It is only the 
dissociated diffusible cations and anions which must be equal at the isoelectric 
point. The degree of dissociation may be very different. Also, the preceding 
formula takes no account of the H ions which are also present in the system 
and which must, to a large extent, displace the Na ions. 

The aforementioned complex may be termed the “chloridated complex” as 
distinguished from another very illuminating example—the sulfated, silicate 
complex. 

THE SULFATED, SILICATE COMPLEX 

In tables 40a and 40b the same concentrations as in tables 38a and 38b were 
used but instead of the chlorides of iron and aluminum, the sulfates were 
employed. 

A comparison of the composition of the “sulfated silicates” with the corre¬ 
sponding “chloridated silicates” in tables 38a and 38b shows that the sulfated 
complex is isoelectric with a lower silica content, with a considerably higher 
proportion of SO 4 than the proportion of Cl in the chloridated complex, and 
at a lower pH value. This is all in harmony with the preceding observations 
that the SO4 ion is more firmly associated in the complex. Since the SO4 
ions are less dissociated than the Cl ion, a greater proportion must be present 
in order that the anionic dissociation shall balance the cationic dissociation 
at the isoelectric point. As in the case of the “hydroxide,” the isoelectric 
pH is lower in the sulfated complex. 

By displacing a highly dissociating anion like the Cl ion by a less dissociat- 



TABLE 40A 

The Ah(SOA)z + NasSiOs—System No. 15 

A. 2.5 millimols Al 2 (S 04)8 in 1,000 cc. 

B. 7.5 millimols Na2Si08 in 1,000 cc. 




FLOCCULATION | 

i M/SEC. 

r»TT 



After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/Clt. 

pn 

cc. 

20 

cc. 

8 

Slow 

xxxx 

+ 1.01 

4.1 

20 

10 

Rapid 

xxxx 


4.2 

20 

12 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.68 

4.3 

20 

14 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.67 

4.45 

20 

16 

I Instant 

xxxx 

+0.50 

5.1 

20 

17 

Instant 

xxxx 

+0.42 

5.75 

20 

18 

Instant 1 

xxxx 

->0.95 

6.4 

20 ; 

19 I 

Opal 

i * 

1 . 



SiOi 

Isoelectric mixture: TT'Tr ~ 2.60. 

AI2O3 

2.5 millimols Al 2 (S 04)3 in 1,000 cc. 

6.488 millimols Na 2 Si 03 in 1,500 cc. 
pll 6.1. 

Si 02 in solution: vi,866 millimols. 

SO 4 in solution: 7.15^ millimols. 

Al/)^ in solution; None. 

S ()4 added : 7.5(X) millimols. 

Composition of floe: .'\l2O.ifSi(A*)i.0v(SO3)ri ii# or AlafOHln f.K*(Si03)i.M(504)o.u»- 
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ing anion, the isoelectric pH is always displaced in the direction of greater 
acidity. [Conversely if we displace highly dissociating cations by slightly 
dissociating cations w’e will displace the isoelectric pH in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Thus, if we add aluminum or ferric chloride to an isoelectric silicate 
or phosphate, the system will be electropositive at the same pH, the iso¬ 
electric pH being now higher. This fact is of great importance in relation to 
ion adsorption and exchange. Soil colloids high in aluminum and iron pos¬ 
sess a low cation exchange capacity, the A1 and Fe not themselves being ex¬ 
changeable, and these colloids are isoelectric within the usual range of soil 
reactions (8)]. 

It is evident that the SiOa ion does not displace the more firmly associated 
SO 4 as readily as it displaces the Cl ion. Although the silicate concentration 
in the solution at equilibrium is higher and the pH is lower in the sulfate than 
in the corresponding chloride systems, the number of mols of Si 02 per mol 
sesquioxide has decreased from 1.63 in the chloridated to 1.05 in the sulfa ted 
aluminum silicate and from 1.29 to 0.715 in the corresponding ferric com¬ 
pounds. But the decrease in the silicate content is only partly accounted 
for by the SO4 content. The sulfated silicate complexes are more basic than 
the corresponding chloridated complexes, indicating a firmer hydroxide union 
in the former. 

At the lower pH values at which the ‘^silicates’’ are isoelectric, more SOi 
remains in the complex than was found in the isoelectric ‘‘hydroxides.” This 
would indicate that the silicate complex contains a higher proportion of 
dissociating (exchangeable) cations than the hydroxide complex. (This we 
know to be the case.) A larger proportion of SO4 ions is therefore necessary 
in order that the anionic dissociation shall balance the cationic dissociation. 

In the absence of silicate, how much SO4 w^ould be found in the comple.xes 
at the same pH values? To answer this question the same numIxT of milli- 
mols of Al 2 (S 04)3 and Fe 2 (S 04)3 were alkalized with NaOH to the same pH 
values, i.e., 6.1 and 5.4 respectively, and the supernatant liquids analyzed 
for SO4. This procedure is made possible by the fact that in the presence 
of the divalent SO4 anion the positive sol is flocculated completely over a wide 
range as is shown in the tables. The results were as follows: 


2.5 millimols MiiSOi), in 2,500 cc. 
pH 6.1 adjusted with NaOH 
SO4 in system: 7.500 millimols 
SO4 in solution: 6.380 millimols 
Composition of floe: Al203(S03)o.448 or 

Al2(OH)6.104(SO4) 0 448 


2.562 millimols Fe 2 (S 04 )i in 2,500 cc. 
pH 5.4 adjusted by NaOH 
SO4 in system: 7.687 millimols 
SO4 in solution: 6.977 millimols 
Composition of floe: l^C 203 (SOj)o.a 77 or 
r 02(011)5.440(^04)0.277 


In the absence of the silicate and at the same pH, the complexes have a 
higher SO4 content and are electropositive. In the isoelectric complexes, 
portions of both of the OH and SO4 ions have been displaced by the SiOs ions. 
All the ions in the system mutually displace one another in the colloidal 
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complex and thus affect the composition and behavior of the complex. The 
displacing power or association constant of the ions in the systems , thus far 
considered seems to be 


OH > PO4 > SiOa > SO4 > Cl 

But the association constant apparently varies with the composition of the 
colloidal ion complex, which is quite natural. Since the composition of the 
complex varies with the nature and concentration of each ion in the solution, 
no fixed magnitude can be assigned to the displacing power of any ion. This 
will explain the many discrepancies in the various ion series suggested by 
dilTerent investigators. 

rhe law governing ion exchange may be stated thus: All ions in the solu¬ 
tion disjdace one another in the complex in proportion to the product of their 
concentration (activity) and the association constant. 

EFFECT OF DILUTION t.N IHi. PH AND COMI’OSHTOX <jF ISOELECTRIC ‘*SILICATES” 

To study the effect of (iilution a mixture ratio t)f = 10.0 was main- 

K2O3 

tained in each case. 'Fhc systems were rendered isoelectric by adjusting 
the pll by small increments of HCl which was added to the aluminum or 
ferric chloride before these solutions were mixed with the silicate. Tables 
41 a and 41 b re])resent the dilute and tables 42 a and 42 b represent the conccn- 
tratedi systems, the silica/sesquioxide ratio being 10 in each case. 

The results are similar to those of the dilution cxiKTiments with the phos¬ 
phate and tit the curves in figure 6 fairly well. 1 'he lower the dilution the 
greater is the nurnl:>er of silicate ions entering into combination with the 
complex. In the concentrated systems the isoelectric pH is markedly dis¬ 
placed til the more acid side. The higldy dissociating Cl ions arc here so 
much more energetically displaced by the higher SiOrion concentration that 
a lower pH is necessary to leave a sufficient residue v{ Cl ion in the complex 
to balance the cationic dissociation and render the ctilloid isoelectric. There 
are, therefore, tw^o factors which, in the more concentrated isoelectric system, 
lead to a more highly silicated floe. In the first place the silicate-ion concen¬ 
tration is higher, and in the second jilace the OH-ion concentration is lower; 
consequently these ions compete less for a place in the complex. 

As already has been noted, the isoelectric pH is lower in the aluminum than 
in the ferric silicate system at low pH values. At higher pH values the order 
is reversed. 

It is significant that even though the equilibrium silicate concentration 
attains considerable proportions in the concentrated system, the ratio of silica 
to sesquioxicle in the floe approaches, but does not exceed, a value of 3 . 0 , 
which would be that of the normal silicate. This indicates that the reaction 
is between single ions, for if it 'were a combination between colloidal aggre¬ 
gates of sesquioxide and silica as in the mutual flocculation of positive and 
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TABLE 41A 


The dilute AlCh + Na^SiOz—System No. 25 


A. 2.0 millimols Aids in 1,000 cc. 

B. 10.0 millimols Na^SiOs in 1,000 cr. 


SOLUTION A 

20 cx:. 4- HCl 

IDLLtMOLS 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

n/ai'C. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/cm 

0.3000 

CC. 

20 

Opal 

0 



0.3050 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.44 


0.3075 

20 

Rapid 

xxxx 

- 0.55 

5.6 

0.3100 

20 

Slow 

xxxx 

4-0.61 

5.0 

0.3200 

20 

Opal 

0 




Isoelectric mixture: 


AljOs 


10 . 0 . 


2.0 millimols Aids + 15.4.1 millimols Hd in 1,000 cc. 
10.0 millimols NaiSiOa in 1,500 cc. 
pH 5.6. 

SiOjin .solution: 7.872 millimols. 

AUOs in solution: 0.016 millimols. 

Composition of floe: .Al 203 (Si 03 ) 2 .ii. 


TABLE 41B 

The dilute FeCk + Na^SlOz—System No. 26 

A. 2.0 millimols FeClj in 1,000 cc. 

B. 10,0 millimols Na^SiOs in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

20 CC +HCI 

MILLIMOLS 

SOLbllON B 

1 FLOCCULATIO.N' | 


I 

1 pw 

1 

1 .\ftcr mixitie 

1 Overnight ! 

.| 1 

1 VOLT/CM 

1 

0.2950 

a-. j 

20 1 

Clear 

i i 

i " ' 



0.3000 1 

20 ! 

Rapid 

I XXX j 

-1.89 


0.3050 ! 

20 ! 

Instant 

1 xxxx j 

-1.05 


0.3075 j 

20 

Rapid 

j x.xxx j 

-0.65 j 

5.6 

0.3100 ! 

20 

Opal 

j xxxx ; 

+0.50 

4.4 

0.3200 j 

20 j 

Opal 

: ^ ! 



SiOs 

Isoelectric mi.tture: “ ^ 
FejOi 

= 10.0. 





2.0 millimols FeClj 4- 15.44 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc, 
10.0 millimols NaiSiO;'. in 1,500 cc. 
pH 5.4. 

Si 02 in solution: 8.170 millimols. 

Fe 203 in solution: 0.010 millimols. 

Composition of floe• Fe20j(Si02)].M. 
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TABLE 42A 


The concentrated AlCh + Na^iOz—System No. 27 

A. 7.5 millimols AlCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 37.5 millimols Na^SiOj in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

20 cc. + nci 

MILLlilOLS 

SOLUTION B 

[ FLOCCULATION 

m/sec 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/CM. 

1.14 

CC. 

20 

Slow 

X 



1.15 

20 

Instant 

XXX 

-1.51 

4.6 

1.16 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.04 

.... 

1.17 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.74 


1.18 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-0.25 

4.3 

1.19 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

1 dbO.O 

4.25 

1.20 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

4-0.43 

4.2 

1.22 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

4-1.09 


1.26 

20 

Slow 

1 ! 

1 1 

4-1.12 

4.1 


Si( >2 

Isoelectric mixture: = 10.0. 

AI2OS 

7.5 millimols AICI 3 + 59.5 millimols IICl in 1,000 cc. 

37.5 millimols Xa 2 Si 03 in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.2. 

SiOs in solution: 26.840 millimols, 

AliOa in solution: 0.076 millimols. 

Composition of floe: Al203(Si()2)i.9o. 


TABLE 42B 


The concentrated FeCh + Na^SiOz—System No. 2S 

A. 7.5 millimols FeCla in 1,000 cc. 

B. 37,5 millimols Na 2 Si 03 in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

20 CT 4-HCl 
MILLIMOLS 

SOLUTION B 

1 flocculation 

n SEC. 

pH 

After nu.ving 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/CM. 

1.13 

a. 

20 

Opal 

0 



1.14 

20 

Instant 

XXX 

-1.70 

... 

1.15 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.36 

5.0 

1.16 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

dtO. 0 

4.2 

1.17 

20 

Rapid 

XX 

4-0.61 


1.18 

20 

Opal 

0 




SiOs 

Isoelectric mixture: — 10.0. 

FcjOi 

7.5 millimols FeCU + 58,0 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

37.5 millimols Na 2 SiOj in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.35. 

SiOa in solution: 26.593 millimols. 

FejOi in solution: 0,042 millimols. 

Composition of floe: FesOs (Si02)s.w. 
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negative sols, where only the surface layer of molecules are able to react, we 
could hardly expect such regularity in the composition ratio. 

In the higher concentrations the silica shows by itself a tendency to floccu¬ 
late when sodium silicate is slightly acidified. There is, therefore, the possi¬ 
bility in systems of low dilution of flocculating free silica together with the 
isoelectric complex. This might have happened in the concentrated ferric 
system in which the composition ratio of the floe was extraordinarily high. 
Such complications, which are of course not met with in the phosphate sys¬ 
tems, are always present in the “humate^^ systems as we shall see later, for 
“humuc acid’’ is still more colloidal than silica. 

It will be noted that Fe and, to a higher degree, A1 appear in the solution 
in increasing quantities with a lowering of the pH, but it is doubtful whether 
they dissociate as free metal cations. The author has established the fact 
that when orthoclase is electrodialyzed, aluminum appears together with silica 
in the cathode chamber after the pH of the feldspar has been reduced to a 
certain value by the removal of potassium. It was then suggested that the 
aluminum and silica exist in acid solution in the form of a complex cation as 
exemplified by the following formula (9) 

+ O 

/ \ 

A1 Si=0. 

\/ 

o 

The structure of this ion is identical with the structure assumed for the 
electropositive colloidal silicate complex and is arrived at by the further 
assumption that the latter is capable of splitting off single such ions or ion 
aggregates small enough to pass through the membrane. In other words, the 
positive silicate complex is slightly soluble and the aluminum and iron found 
in the acid soil solution are not entirely due to a breaking up of the complex. 
It would be interesting to determine whether the negative complex similarly 
yields a diffusible aluminum silicate anion when saturated with the strongly 
dissociating Na ions. 

Od^n (14) and later Wiegner and Palmann (19) observed silica migrating 
to the cathode when a soil is electrodialyzed. This fact was originally over¬ 
looked by the author but was predicted in connection with the feldspar experi¬ 
ment and has since been verified. That the aforementioned isoelectric pre¬ 
cipitates yield a cathodic complex containing silica and sesquioxides will be 
shown later. 

INFLUENCE OF STATE OF DISPERSION OF REACTING MATERIALS ON COMPOSITION 

OF PRECIPITATES 

In the following experiments a mixture ratio of 14 mols silica to 1 mol 
sesquioxide was maintained throughout. The HCl was added, as before, 
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TABLE 43A 


The (AlCh + HCl) + N(hSiO,System No, 29 

A. 2.5 millimols AlCU in 1,000 cc. 

B. 17.5 millimols Na«SiOi in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTION A 

20 cc. + HCl 

IflLLIUOLS 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION 

m/sec. 

pH 

After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/Cll. 

0.580 

CC. 

20 

Clear 

0 



0.590 

20 

Opal 

0 



0.595 

20 

Rapid 

XX 

--1.97 

5.5 

0.600 

20 

Instant 

xxxx 

-1.31 

5.0 

0.605 

20 

Rapid 

xxxx 

4-0.20 

4.6 

0.610 

20 

Slow 

xxxx 

40.67 

4.4 

0.620 

20 1 

Opal 

XX 

40.82 

4.25 


Isoelectric mixture; 


SiOj 


= 14.0. 


AI2O3 

2.5 millimols AlCU -f 30.2 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

17.5 millimols Xa 2 Si 03 in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.7. 

Si02 in solution: 14.138 millimols. 

AI 2 O 3 in solution: 0.052 millimols. 

ComjX)sition of Hoc: ;Vl203(Si02)2.so. 


TABLE 43B 


The (/'VC/3 + IICI) + XaiSiOiSystem No. 30 

A. 2.5 millimols FeCL in 1,000 cc. 

B. 17.5 millimols NasSiOs in 1,000 cc. 


SOLUTIO.N .\ 

20 a- -f HCl 

MILLIMOLS 

i 

SOLUTION B 

FLOCCULATION | 

i n SEC. 

pH 

After mixing | 

Overnight 

1 VOLT CM. 

0 590 

CC. 

20 

Opal 

XX 

-1.78 


0.595 

20 

Instant 

XXX 

-1.44 i 

5.8 

o.m 

20 

Opal 

xxxx 

-0.95 

5.0 

0.()()25 

20 

Opal 

xxxx 

40.28 

4.4 

0.605 

20 

Opal 

0 i 


. .. 

0.608 

20 

Clear 

0 




Isoelectric mixture: 


SiOj 


= 14.0. 


FcjOs 

2.5 millimols FeCU + 30.09 millimols HCl in 1,000 cc. 

17.5 millimols NaiSiOj in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.7. 

SiOj in solution: 14.619 millimols. 

FcjOj in solution: 0.032 millimols. 

Composition of floe: FeaOjfSiOj)!.^. 
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TABLE 44A 

The AlCh + (NotSiOi + BCl)System No, 31 

A. 2.S millimols AlCli in 1,000 cc. 

B. 17.5 millimols NaiSiOs in 1,000 cc. 



SiOj 

Electronegative mixture: = 14.0. 

2.5 millimols AICI 3 in 1,000 cc. 

17.5 millimols NajSiOj + 31.0 millimols HCl in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.15. 

SiOj in solution: 5.637 millimols. 

AljOs in solution: 0.105 millimols. 

Composition of floe: Al208(Si02)io.w. 


pH 


TABLE 44B 


The FeCh + (Na^SiOi + HCl)-SysUm No. 32 

A. 2.5 millimols FcCla in 1,000 cc. 

B. 17.5 millimols NajSiOs in 1,000 cc. 



SOLUTION B 

rtOCCULATION 

a*/sec 


IIJLLIIIOLS 

After mixing 

Overnight 

1 VOLT/CM. 

cc. 

20 

0.595 

Clear 

0 


20 

0.5975 

Clear 

0 


20 

0.600 

Opal 

0 


20 

0.6025 

Clear 

xxxx 

-0.25 

20 

0.605 

Clear 

0 


20 

0.615 

Clear 

0 



Si02 

Electronegative mixture: = 14.0. 

2.5 millimols FciCla in 1,000 cc. 

17.5 millimols NaiSiOj + 30.125 millimols HCl in 1,500 cc. 
pH 4.2. 

SiOs in solution: 7.235 millimols. 

FesOj in solution: 0.054 millimols. 

Composition of floe: Fei08(Si02)8.8«. 
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in small increments, sufficient to cover the whole range of precipitation. 
The acid was added to the AlCU and FeCls solutions in one set, and to the 
silicate solution, before mixing, in the second set. This resulted in partly 
changing the silica to the colloidal condition before it reacted with the A1 and 
Fe. The results are shown in tables 43a and 43b and in 44a and 44b. 

In the two experiments where the HCl was added to the chloride solutions 
before mixing, the composition of the floe is in line with all previous experi¬ 
ments. The points representing the composition ratio and the silicate con¬ 
centration at equilibrium come in close proximity of the silicate curves in 
figure 6. It would seem, therefore, that no matter how high the ratio of silica 
to sesquioxide is in the mixture, an isoelectric floe will form, in which the 
composition ratio is smaller than 3.0, provided the system is kept sufficiently 
dilute. In the author’s previous experiments (9) the composition ratio 
already exceeded this value at a mixture ratio of 8.0 but the system, it will be 
noted, was then more concentrated. There is evidently a critical point at 
which free silica flocculates together with the complex. The floe has then no 
isoelectric point but remains negative and in systems of still higher concen¬ 
tration the flocculation becomes incomplete. 

The conditions are then similar to those in the last two experiments where 
the HCl was added to the silicate before this solution was mixed with the 
chlorides. The acid changes the silica partly to the colloidal condition. 
Where, under the conditions of true solution, single ions combined, there is 
now a combination of A1 and Fe ions wdth aggregates of silicate molecules 
and ions. The ratio of silica to sesquioxides in the resulting complex must 
therefore be abnormally high. Since the ^‘free” silica in the complex com¬ 
bines with the various diffusible cations in the solution (in this case Na and H) 
the cationic dissociation will be increased. The complex will therefore be 
more electronegative and may have no isoelectric point, for altliough it con¬ 
tains a certain number of diffusible anions (in this case Cl ions) at low pH 
values, the anionic dissociation may never balance that of the cations. 

It wall be noted in the tables 44a and 44b that a reduction in the dispersion 
of the silicate resulted in a floe in which the ratio of silica to sesquioxide is 
enormously increased and also that the complex remains negative over the 
entire range of flocculation. The ferric complex shows a very narrow zone 
of flocculation. This is important, for it shows that silica exerts a protective 
action on the iron, as definitely shown by the work of Reifenberg (15). In 
general, ferric ^‘silicates” show' a more narrow zone of flocculation than the 
aluminum “silicates.” 

INFLUENCE OF DIVALENT CATIONS ON THE ALUMINUM AND FERRIC “SILICATE” 

SYSTEMS 

As long as the monovalent ions, such as the Cl and NOs anions and the 
alkali cations, are the only diffusible ions present in the system, flocculation 
is confined to a narrow zone on either side of the isoelectric point. We have 
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already studied the effect of the presence of a divalent anion, i.e., the SO4 
ion. The effect was twofold: The flocculating zone was greatly extended 
on the positive side of the isoelectric point; and the composition ratio of silica 
to sesquioxides in the isoelectric complex was markedly reduced (compare 
tables 40a and 40b). 

The divalent cations have already been shown (9) to have the opposite 
effect to that of the SO4 ion. In the presence of divalent cations the com¬ 
position ratio of the isoelectric complex may exceed the ratio of 3. This 
does not mean that more than 3 mols of silica are in actual combination with 
one mol of sesquioxide. It is evident that some of the silicate valences are 
linked with the divalent cations, which accounts for the high ratio. There 
is evidently also no limit to the amount of excess silica which may thus be 
fixed in the complex, but once the silica content exceeds a certain proportion, 
the complex ceases to be amphoteric; it remains negative at all pH values. 

The presence of divalent cations also extends the zone of flocculation on the 
negative side of the isoelectric point. No matter how strongly negative the 
sol may be it will flocculate at once if sufficient Ca(OH )2 is added. The 
silica will then all be carried down in the floe and if the ratio of silica to sesqui¬ 
oxide in the mixture is high the composition ratio in the floe will be equally 
high and the complex will be strictly electronegative. 

If a high proporton of silica be isoelectrically precipitated as in the concen¬ 
trated systems in tables 42a and 42b, and if, after mixing, the system be diluted 
and the pH be adjusted to that of the isoelectric value of the dilute systems 
in tables 41a and 41b, it is found that the composition ratio is intermediate 
between that of the concentrated and the dilute systems. In other words, 
the silica, being of a colloidal nature, is not completely reversible. If any 
isoelectric silicate gel is dried the reversibility is greatly reduced. This will 
explain the great stability of the natural soil colloids which may have been 
subjected to alternate drying and wetting and, more important, to the process 
of aging which leads to a coarser structure and evidently also to a certain degree 
of crystallization, as shown by X-ray photographs (3). 

Si02 

INFLUENCE OF THE - RATIO ON THE ADSORPTIVE AND ELECTROKINETIC 
R 2 O 3 

BEHAVIOR OF THE NATURAL SOIL COLLOIDS 

Two tables which have appeared in a previous publication ( 8 ) are given 
here in a condensed form. Table 45 shows the adsorption of the PO,, SO,, 
and Cl ions from solutions of the respective acids by a series of soil colloids of 
varying silica/sesquioxide ratio. The charge and speed of electrical migration 
are also shown. Table 46 shows the adsorption of the same ions from a 
mixture of the acid with increasing proportions of anunonia, by the Norfolk 
soil colloid. 

For a detailed discussion of these experiments the reader is referred to the 
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original paper. For our present subject the following points of comparison 
are of interest: 

The anion adsorption increases with a decrease in the silica/sesquioxide ratio. The 
increase in adsorption is greater than the absolute increase in the sesquioxidcs per gram 
colloid. This indicates that the silica and sesquioxidcs exist in a more or less stable com¬ 
bination. Colloids very high in silica, like the Bentonie and Fallon, do not adsorb any 

TABLE 45 

Adsorption of the POi^ SOi, and Cl ions from solutions of the respective acids by dijfcrent soil 

colloids 


Initial concentrations: H3P04, 1.768; H 2 SO 4 , 1.624; HCl, 1.640; milliequivalent in 100 cc. 




PO 4 

SO 4 

a 


SiO, 

Ad- ^ 1 


Adsorbed 


Adsorbed 


COLLOID 1 OU. 

RjO, 


M/^'CC 

mini- 


mini* 

M'sec. 



1 volt/ 

equiva- 

1 voit/ 

equiva- 

1 volt/ 



lent perj 
pram { 

cm. 

lent per 
prani 

cm. 

lent per 
gram 

cm. 

Bentonite. 

3.81 

0.214' 

~2.3 

-0.005 

N.D. 

X.D. 

N.D. 

Fallon. 1 

3.82 

0.518: 

~1.0 

-0 00 .^ 

- 1.1 

-0.004 

- 0.6 

Sharkey. 1 

i 3.18 

0. 7(K)| 

-1.3' 

0.036; 

^ -0.8 

0.004 

I -0.4 

Marshall.| 

2.82 

0 932 1 

-0.71 

0.041 

1 

0 

Lost 

1 -0.2 

Sassafras. 

1 1.89 

1.1521 

-fO 2 

1 0.151 

-0.2 

0.034 

4-1.4 

Norfolk. 

1.63 

0.904! 

-fO.6 

1 0.129 

-0.1 

0.026 

; +1-7 

Aragon. 

0.55 

1.601! 

4-1.3 

i 0.269 

4-0.6 

0.0441 

4-2.8 


T.MiLE 46 

Adsorption of the POa^ SOa, atid Cl ions from solutions of the respective acidSy with various 
additions of ammonia^ by the Sorfolk soil colloid 


Initial concentrations: HjP 04 , 6.14; H2SO4, 5.41; HCl, 5.05; milliequivalent in 50 cc. 


NHi ADDED 
MILUEqUI- 
VM.KNT IS 

50 CC 

roi 

SO4 

L 

Ads^)r]>ed 
inii!ic(iuiV' 
alcnt per 
prnm 

pH 

j 

1 

^ sec 

[1 Volt cm 

Ad'.ortK'd 1 
milluHjuiv- 
a’enl per 
gram 

i 

pH 

M/sec. 
i volt ' 
cm. 

Adsorbed | 
miliiequivj 
alcnt per ] 
pram 1 

PH 

1 

1 M sec. 

1 1 volt, 

1 cm 

! 

0.0 

0.84 

1 

+ 1.1 

0.164 


-0.5 

0.079 


N.U. 

1.287 

0.88 

<4.4 

-0.9 

0.163; 


- 0.9 

0 . 075 ; 


+ 1.7 

2.574 

0.56 

6.2 

-3.5 

0.121 

i 

1 1 

-1.2 

0.060 

[ 

4-1.4 

3.861 

0.42 

6.8 

-3.6 

1 0.0661 1 

-1.4 

0 037 


-fl.l 

5.148 

Ix)st 

>8.0 

-3.8 

0.071 

<4.4 

-1,5 

0.017 

<4 4 

4-0.1 

7.722 

0.27 


-4.1 

1 -0.031 

>8.0 

-3.6 

-0.019| >8.0 1 

-3.3 


sulfuric or hydrochloric acid. (Where there is no positive adsorption a negative adsorption 
due to the Donnan distribution is observed.) All of the sesquioxidcs arc apparently here in 
combination with the silica. 

The PO4 is much more strongly adsorl>cd than the SO4 ion and the SO4 more strongly 
than the Cl ion. The relative order of magnitudes is not very different fiom that observed 
in the isoelectric precipitates. The Bentonite and the Fallon colloids, which adsorb neither 
SO4 nor Cl ions, adsorb considerable quantities of the PO4 ion. Whether this is due to a 
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displacement of silica or to the formation of an addition compound, or both, will be discussed 
in a later section. 

The quantities of the various ions adsorbed decrease with an increase in pH, the PO4 ion 
being the only ion which is adsorbed from an alkaline solution. 

Soil colloids having a low silica/sesquioxide ratio and adsorbing the greatest quantities of 
anions become electropositive in acid solutions. The isoelectric point lies at a higher pH 
the higher the sesquioxide content. The relationship is therefore the same as that found to 
govern the isoelectric precipitates. The divalent SO4 ion is not as highly dissociated by the 
complex as the monovalent Cl and H2PO4 ions. (At low pH values the phosphate ion is 
chiefly monovalent). The positive charge therefore attains higher values in the H3PO4 and 
HCl solutions than in that of the H2SO4. The same phenomenom was met with in the fore¬ 
going synthetic sols. 

FACTORS GOVERNING THE COMPOSITION OF THE INORGANIC SOIL COLLOIDS 

The lithosphere has, according to Clarke (1), the following average com¬ 
position: Si02, 59.85; AI2O3 + Fe203, 21.35; CaO, 4.81; MgO, 3.77; K 2 O, 
3.02; and Na20, 3.29 per cent. If the Fe 203 is assumed to constitute one- 
fourth of the total sesquioxides, a silica/sesquioxide ratio equal to 5.2 is 
reached. This is higher even than that of the highest soil colloid ratios but 
since some of the silica (about 12 per cent) exists in the form of highly in¬ 
soluble quartz we cannot expect such a high ratio in the colloids. 

When rocks weather under arid conditions, there is little or no loss of mate¬ 
rial. Most of the products of hydrolysis remain in the soil and react with one 
another to form a colloidal complex, doubtless in accordance with the same 
laws we have found to govern the formation of the complexes described in 
the foregoing chapters. The sesquioxides will combine with a certain propor¬ 
tion of the silica and, in the presence of an abundance of divalent bases, the 
remainder of the silica will be precipitated by them. The complex will there¬ 
fore have a high silica/sesquioxide ratio and be a strictly electronegative 
complex. It will owe its stability to the presence of the divalent cations. 
Soil colloids high in silica and bases occur chiefly in arid regions, as shown by 
the very valuable w^ork of Rdbinson and Holmes (16). 

Suppose, for the sake of continuity in our line of reasoning, that the aridity 
is changed into great humidity. Under such conditions, what would happen 
to the colloidal soil complex would indirectly depend upon another dominating 
factor, namely, the temperature. Whether in the tropics or in the cold 
regions, the soil would be subjected to great leaching, and the bases, and with 
them the protected silica, would be progressively washed out. In the colder 
regions there would be an accumulation of organic matter and the consequent 
development of a high soil acidity, but this would not happen in tropical 
regions. In the tropics there is no accumulation of humus. This, together 
with more intense weathering, keeps up a small but constant supply of bases, 
and maintains, in spite of the leaching, a more nearly neutral reaction. 

The acid reaction on the one side and the more nearly neutral reaction 
on the other would have a profound influence upon the composition of the 
colloidal complex, if we can draw any inference from the foregoing study. 
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It has been shown that in the absence of divalent bases the sesquioxides 
precipitate with silica a complex which is richer in sesquioxides and poorer 
in silica, the higher the pH. We should evidently, therefore, expect to find 
the soil colloids in the humid, tropical regions possessing a low silica/sesqui- 
oxide ratio whereas the soil colloids in the temperate and cold, humid regions, 
where the soil reaction is more acid (evidently in the absence of carbonates), 
would be expected to possess a higher silica/sesquioxide ratio. Thus we know 
that the laterites which contain very little silica are the result of tropical, 
humid weathering. The work of Robinson and Holmes (16) seems to bear 
out the second point. 

The silica/sesquioxide complex is both chemically and electrokinetically 
an amphoteric complex. It combines with acids and becomes thereby electro¬ 
positive because in this condition it dissociates diffusible anions. It combines 
with bases and becomes thereby electronegative because in this condition it 
dissociates, diffusible cations. It follows that, if by leaching, dialj'^sis, or 
otherwise, the diffusible ions be removed, the complex will approach or attain 
the isoelectric condition. This condition represents, therefore, the ultimate 
and the most stable condition. It has been pointed out that colloids are most 
easily **purified” at the isoelectric point. Conversely if an amphoteric colloid 
be *^purified” it will be brought nearer its isoelectric point. Since the silica/ 
sesquioxide ratio in the isoelectric aluminum and ferric ^^silicates^^ is higher 
the lower the pH, and vice versa, we arrive at the very important deduction 
that the most stable, and therefore the ultimate, composition of the soil 
complex will depend upon the pH of the leaching soil solution. The more 
acid the soil solution the greater will be the proportion of silica remaining 
precipitated with the sesquioxides after the bases and a portion of the silica 
have been removed by leaching. 

It has been noted by Zakharov (21) that desilication is more rapid and 
extensive in the humid, tropical regions than in the humid, temperate regions, 
resulting in the former in the formation of laterites and in the latter in the 
formation of clays. The presence of the earth carbonates will, under all 
conditions, delay the desilication because these substances will maintain a 
saturated and stable condition of the negative complex. 

An attempt was made in the foregoing section (11) to represent the size 
of the colloidal particle as an equilibrium condition between two sets of oppos¬ 
ing forces. The higher the exchange capacity and the higher, therefore, the 
micellar ion density, the greater, it was concluded, must be the degree of 
dispersion. Since the exchange capacity decreases with the silica/sesquioxide 
ratio we should expect a lower dispersion, i.e., a larger particle size, and a less 
plastic and an, all around, less colloidal condition of the complex, the greater 
the degree of desilication. This is also the case, for the laterites are known 
to be non-plastic and very difficult to disperse. They also have a tendency 
to form non-dispersible concretions. This is not surprising when it is con¬ 
sidered that their silica content is often so low that their isoelectric point lies 
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well within the prevailing range of pH values. At the isoelectric point the 
particles have no ion atmosphere and carry therefore no charge and no water 
of osmotic hydration. Stripped of the forces by virtue of which the particles 
can exist as independent micellae, there is nothing to prevent them from 
cohering into larger and larger units. 

Whereas the formation of laterite, and also bauxite, must be the result 
of the removal of bases and silica from the soil complex under approximately 
neutral conditions, the formation of kaolinite must result from the same 
process under acid conditions. For one mol of the AI2O3 to retain two mols 
of SiOs after the removal of all cations would require a fairly high acidity. 
At the high degree of dilution of the soil solution the pH would doubtless 
have to be below 5. Kaolinite is itself isoelectric between the pH values of 4 
and 5 (9). Kaolinite, which is coarsely crystalline as compared to soil colloids 
and which contains practically no bases, may be assumed to be formed when 
a colloidal complex of the composition Al 203*2 Si 02 is subjected for a great 
length of time to a hydrogen-ion concentration at or near that of the isoelectric 
pH of the complex. That kaolinite formation is connected with an acid 
medium is brought out by the work of Wiist (20), who ascribes it to the 
action of humus, and by Rosier (19), who assumes it to be a result of pneu- 
matolytic action, i.e., acid gases. 

Hydrous aluminum silicates containing a higher proix)rtion of silica, such 
a beidellite and scolecite with a silica/sesquioxide ratio about 3 and pyro- 
phyllite and Montmorillonite with a ratio from about 4 to 5 (18), contain 
always a certain proportion of bases which usually increases with the propor¬ 
tion of silica. These materials have not been desilicated, that is, they have 
not been degraded by leaching to any great extent, as is indicated by the 
presence of readily exchangeable cations. It is evidently because of the 
presence of bases, especially of the divalent cations, that a complex with 
such high proportions of silica could precipitate out in the first place. Left 
more or less unaltered for a long time, crystallization has progressed more 
or less extensively, giving rise to compounds of definite composition and to a 
greater stability. Some of the bases are locked up within the crystals and 
become non-exchangeable. (Only about one-third of the bases present in the 
natural materials are readily exchangeable.) 

THE LAW OF DEFINITE PROPORTIONS 

The definiteness in composition reported for these hydrous silicates, even 
when ‘‘purified,” should not be uncritically accepted. Their composition 
is as indefinite as their nomenclature. Within the crystal lattice the law of 
definite proportions doubtless holds. On the surface (and the surface is 
great in highly dispersed materials) there is no such definiteness. Every ion 
in the dispersion medium enters into a very complicated exchange equilibrium. 
The hydroxyl, the phosphate, the “humate,” the sulfate, and a number of 
other anions may displace the silicate ion. Iron displaces aluminum and 
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vice versa. Every cation in the solution displaces any cation in the complex 
according to the activity of each. The more highly dispersed the crystalline 
material is, the more indefinite its composition. Then, crystallization is often 
very incomplete. Highly insoluble materials, like most colloids, are slow to 
crystallize and can do so only to the extent that ions which will fit into the 
crystal lattice are available. It is obvious that a highly heterogenous complex 
cannot crystallize. When crystallization does take place there must be a 
change in the composition. The proper ions are selected and the ions which 
do not fit are rejected. Some of the ‘^adsorbed” ions pass into solution. This 
explains the reversion of adsorption as a result of aging as first observed by 
Freundlich and Hase (2). 

CHARGE AND CRYSTALLIZATION 

The highly silicated, electronegative soil colloids which contain a high 
proportion of displaceable cations are very fine-grained. Yet it has been 
shown that they are at least partly crystalline. Since the solubility decreases 
with an increase in crystal size by virtue of a decreased curvature w’e might 
wonder why it is that the crystalline material in soil colloids attains only 
submicroscojiic dimensions. This may be due to the heterogenous makeup 
of the adsorption layer. It has been shown by Marc (7) that adsorbed ions 
of a different kind retard crystallization, but it seems probable that the charge 
resulting from dissociation limits the dimensions of the crystals just as it 
places a limit on aggregation; crystallization being in effect nothing but an 
orderly aggregation of ions. Crystallization might also be looked upon as an 
adsorption of ions which together fit into the symmetrical arrangement 
characteristic of the crystal lattice. If crystallization is to proceed, the rate 
of adsorption of the two ions must be equal. If one ion is very large, and, 
because of a low' self-potential, is incapable of an independent existence, 
while the other ion has a great solution stability and remains dissociated, 
a noncrystalline, highly charged micelle (as in a soap solution) will result. 
If the tw'o ions enter the lattice with about equal energy, the charge wdll be 
small and the crystallization can proceed unimpeded. If the two ions enter 
with different energy, one of the ions remaining dissociated in considerable 
excess, the charge will be high and the most adsorbable ion will be entering 
the lattice against a steep potential gradient. WTiy a crystal may form under 
such conditions and yet remain very small in size as in the case of soil colloids 
is brought out by the following. 

Assuming a potential difference f = 70 millivolts, a thickness of the double 
layer 6 = S/im and a dielectric constant Z) — 81, von Hevesy (4) calculates 
the charge e for particles of different radii from the formula: 

^ Dr {r + 6) 


e 


6 
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and obtains the figures shown in the first and second columns in table 47. 
By dividing the number of electronic charges on each particle by the square 
of the radius we get the values in the third column, which represent the relative 
number of charges per unit surface, or the ionic density on the different size 
particles. 

If crystallization cannot proceed against a potential gradient above a certain 
maximum we might easily explain why a crystal will form and grow to a certain 
small size and then no more. On very small particles the ionic density re¬ 
quired for the usual maximum potential of 70 millivolts is very great, greater 
probably than the dissociation. The smallest crystal rudiments would there¬ 
fore, like very large ions, have a low potential. The crystal would grow until 
the potential attained the critical value. Needle-shaped and micaseous 
crystals having points of high curvature might, however, grow indefinitely. 
Concave areas could not grow, because here the potential would reach a 
maximum at very slight dissociation. As the dissociation is probably different 
on different crystal faces the growth would vary accordingly. In concen- 


TABLE 47 

Number of ions and ion density necessary to charge particles of dijfereni size to the same potential 


r 

CHAIGE OP PAKTICLE IN NUUBES 
or ELECTRONS 

CHARGES PER L'NIT SX/RPACE OR 
RELATIVE ION DENSITY 

uu 



1 

6 

6.00 

2 

14 

3.50 

10 

120 

1.20 

24 

550 

0.95 

100 

8,550 

0.85 

240 

47,000 

0.82 


trated solutions crystals may grow to large dimensions because here the 
potential is annihilated by the high ion concentration. Very soluble salts 
accordingly form large crystals. 

The quantitative relationship in table 47 may be qualitatively demonstrated, 
as in figure 7. It is obvious that to produce the same density in the ion atmos¬ 
phere a greater number of ions must dissociate per unit surface (a) the greater 
the curvature, i.e., the smaller the particle, since the dissociated ions must 
then diffuse into a conical expansion of space which becomes greater as the 
radius of the particles becomes smaller. It should be pointed out that if a 
greater average thickness 6 of the double layer is assumed, which would be 
justified on the basis of the ri/r ratios in table 12 (part I), the difference in ion 
density necessary to give the same potential for large and for very small parti¬ 
cles would become very much greater than the difference shown in table 47. 

If the degree of dissociation is limited, then the ion density over a very 
curved surface may never attain the value it will over a less curved surface, 
i.e., around a larger particle. Assuming this to be the case it can be shown 
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that the dissolved (free) ions in the solution will be in higher concentration 
within the less dense micellar ion atmosphere over a highly convex surface than 
in the more dense ion atmosphere over a less convex surface. This follows 
from the Donnan equilibrium equation (see part I) which, for a uni-univalent 
compound, is 


= y(y + 2) 

Where the value of z (i.e., the micellar ion concentration) is small, y (the free 
ion concentration within the atmosphere) will obviously not be so much smaller 




Fig. 7. The Relation Between Particle Size or Citrvature and the Ion Density in the 
Micellar Atmosphere at the Same Degree of 
Dissociation per Unit Surface 

than X (the outside ion concentration) as where the value of s is larger. This 
means further that the Donnan potential 

P.D. - f k* (. + 0 

will be lower between the less dense ion atmosphere and the outside solution 
than between this solution and the more dense ion atmosphere over a less con¬ 
vex or plane surface. Both of these factors would favor a more rapid deposi¬ 
tion of the ions in the solution on surfaces of very great convexity. The higher 
the valence of the ion with the same sign of charge as that of the interface the 
greater would be this effect. 

If the degree of dissociation is limited then very small particles should show 
a slower cataphoresis than the larger. This has never been proved and prob¬ 
ably never will even if the assumption is correct, because such particles can only 
have a transient existence, for being unstable they must grow to larger dimen¬ 
sions. To what extent the electrokinetic potential influences the growth of 
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crystals must be left undecided, the author has merely suggested the possibility 
of such an influence. 


SUMMARY 

Isoelectric precipitates of aluminum and ferric “hydroxides^’ were prepared 
from the respective chlorides and sulfates. The sulfated hydroxides are iso¬ 
electric at a lower pH than the chloridated complex. The SO4 content of the 
former is higher than the Cl content in the latter. The ferric complex is iso¬ 
electric at a lower pH than the aluminum complex. 

The entrance of the phosphate and silicate ions into the sesquioxide complex 
lowers the isoelectric pH because these ions displace the diffusible acid anions 
as well as the hydroxyl ions. There are many isoelectric “phosphates” and 
“silicates.” The more highly phosphated or silicated the complex the lower 
is the isoelectric pH. The lower the phosphate or silicate concentrations in 
the solution the greater is the relative proportion entering into combination. 
In high concentrations of the phosphate and silicate ions the isoelectric com¬ 
plex approaches but never attains full saturation, i.e., P 2 O 6 /AI 2 O 3 = 1 and 
Si 02 /Al 203 = 3, provided that other cations which form insoluble phosphates 
and silicates are absent, and that colloidal silica is not precipitated with the 
complex. 

All the ions in the system mutually displace one another according to the 
energy of each. At the isoelectric point there is always a certain small number 
of diffusible anions in combination. At that point the anionic and cationic 
dissociation must be equal. There is a balance between cations and anions in 
the complex, but a stoichiometrical relationship between any two ions must 
be accidental and should not be looked for even when the colloid is “purified.” 
This applies to the more or less crystalline natural colloids as well, for although 
the law of definite proportions must hold as far as the interior of the crystal is 
concerned, there is no such definiteness,on the surface, which is very great in 
the colloids. The adsorption layer is very complex in its make-up and changes 
constantly with the conditions, such as the nature and concentrations of the 
ions in the solution, the pH, and the temperature. 

The work herein described will serve to explain the occurrence of the highly 
silicated and base-saturated soil colloids in the arid regions, the moderately 
silicated and more or less base-unsaturated soil colloids in the temperate and 
colder humid regions, and the almost completely desilicated and base-unsatu- 
rated soil colloids in the humid tropical regions. 

Another paj^er (part IV) dealing with the isoelectric aluminum and ferric 
^^humates” is now being prepared. 
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